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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Tuomas Parkk, of Gorton, near 
Manchester, desires information respect- 
ing a book entitled ‘‘ Vox Corvi, or the 
Voice of a Raven, that spoke thrice to 
parson Kinnersley (now in Newgate) in 
the following words,—‘ Look into Colos- 
sians, the third and the fifteenth; on 
which words and occasion his grandfather, 
a country clergyman, preached the follow- 
ing sermon at Wigmore, in Herefordshire, 
1694. 

When born to mighty deeds and famous ends, 
Wise Heaven sometimes to men a message 
sends ; 
An horse or ass at divers times have spoke, 
Though some will turn Vox Corvi to a joke; 
And scoffing with an inuendo, cry, 
It was no Raven, but a Kinners-lie.’ 
London, re-printed for J. Read, the 
corner of Dogwell Court, in White Fryers, 
Fleet Street, and sold by the booksellers 
of London and Westminster. 1729.’’ The 
Preface, which consists of four pages, 
contains the following explanation :—‘ On 
the third of February, 1691, about three 
in the afternoon, this reverend divine (the 
preacher), a person of the venerable age 
of eighty years, and forty of those a 
laborious teacher of God’s word, in the 
parish of Wigmore, in the county of 
Hereford, being in the hall of his own 
house, being with the pious matron his 
wife, some neighbours and relations, to- 
gether with two small grandchildren of his, 
in all to the number of eight persons ; 
Thomas Kinnersley (now in Newgate) 
one of the said grandchildren, of but ten 
years of age, starting up from the fireside, 
went out of the hall door, and sat himself 
down upon a block, by a wood-pile before 
the door, employing himself in no other 
childish exercise than cutting of a stick, 
when in less than half a quarter of an 
hour he returned into the hall in great 
amazement, his countenance pale and 
affrighted, and said to his grandfather and 
grandmother, ‘ Look in the third of the 
Colossians, and the fifteenth,’ with infi- 
nite passion and earnestness, repeating 
the words no less than three times ; which 
deportment and speech much surprising 
the whole company, they asked him what 
he meant by those words? who answered 
with great ardency of spirit, that a raven 
had spoken them three times from the 
peak of the steeple, and that it locked 
towards W. W’s. house, and shook its 
head and wings thitherward, directing its 
looks and motions still towards that house; 
all which words he heard the raven dis- 
tinctly utter three times, and then saw it 
mount and fly out of sight. His grand- 
father hereupon, taking the Bible and 
turning to the said text, found these 


words: ‘Let the peace of God rule in 
your hearts,’ &c.; upon reading whereof 
the child was fully satisfied, and his 
countenance perfectly composed again.’’— 
Our correspondent points this out as a 
singular instance of credulity, and inquires 
whether any correspondent can inform him 
for what cause “ Parson Kinnersley ’’ was 
in confinement in Newgate. The book 
to which our correspondent alludes was 
one of the class of religious chap-books, 
a division of our literature which would 
reward the attention of a curious investi- 
gator. We possess the edition of this 
book printed in 1694, which has a frontis- 
piece representing the raven perched on 
the church-tower, and the little boy ‘‘a 
whitling of a stick,’’ as the preface states, 
in the foreground. The title-page differs 
considerably from that quoted by our cor- 
respondent, and the book is ascribed to 
“ Alex. Clogie, Minister of Wigmore, &c.”’ 
Under that name it will be found men- 
tioned, although inaccurately, in Watt’s 
Bibliotheca. 

F. C. B. writes that the incised slab to 
the memory of Bishop Carrik, or Ex- 
ETER, alluded to in Geni.’s Mag. July, 
1850, p. 60, and Sept. 1850, p. 234, still 
exists in the church of Santa Croce, at 
Florence. The first two words Hic jacet 
are given at length in the original, and the 
name of the Bishop is distinctly spelt 
Catrik. 

Mr. J. Hurst, in drawing our attention 
to thenotice of the deathof the Rev. Thomas 
Slack, Rector of Little Leighs, Essex, in 
our last number, p. 324, where it was 
stated that ‘* his only daughter is the wife 
of the Right Rev. George Smith, D.D. 
Bishop of Victoria,’’ informs us, the only 
child (a daughter) left by the Rev. Mr. 
Slack is the wife of Mr. Wm. Gladwin, a 
farmer residing in the parish-of Great 
Leighs, Essex. The fact is, that the 
error was a purely typographical one; to 
explain which we must state that the sen- 
tence was written to be added to another 
paragraph, originally set in type among 
the deaths of the Clergy, namely one 
which related to the late Rev. Andrew 
Brandram, whose daughter is really the 
wife of the Bishop of Victoria. This pa- 
ragraph was withdrawn, in prospect of the 
fuller memoir of the late Mr. Brandram 
which appears in our present month’s 
Obituary, and the passage in question was 
then erroneously attached by the compo- 
sitor to the notice of Mr. Slack. 

We are much obliged to W. B. B. and 
other correspondents on ‘‘ Jerusalem, my 
happy home!”’ but are obliged to post- 
pone the subject until next month. 
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THE STORY OF NELL GWYN. 


RELATED BY PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


Cuar. [V.—Personal Character of King Charles II. 


THE character of King Charles II. 
has been drawn with care and skill 
by several writers of distinguished 
reputation to whom he was known: 
by the great Lord Clarendon; by the 
Marquess of Halifax ; by the Duke of 
Buckingham; by Evelyn and Sir Wil- 
liam Temple; by Burnet, Dryden, and 
Roger North. Lord Clarendon had 
been acquainted with him from his 
boyhood, and had been his principal 
adviser for a long series of years; 
Halifax had been his minister ; Buck- 
ingham had received distinguished 
marks of favour at his hands; Evelyn 
had frequently conversed with him on 
matters of moment, and was intimate 
with many who knew him well; Temple 
had been his ambassador ; Burnet had 
spoken to him with a freedom which 
nothing but his pastoral character 
would have sanctioned ; Dryden was 
his Poet Laureate; and North added 
to his own his brother’s experience 
of the King’s character. From such 
writers as these, and with the aid of 
such incidental illustrations as a length- 
ened interest in the subject will supply, 
I propose to draw the portraiture of 
the King, using, where such fidelity is 
requisite, the very words of the autho- 
rities I employ. 

His personal appearance was re- 
markable. He was five feet ten inches 


* Evelyn, ii. 207, ed. 1850. 
© Dr. Lake’s Diary, p. 26. 


in height and well-made, with an 
expression of countenance somewhat 
fierce, and a great voice. He was, 
says Saville, an illustrious exception to 
alll the common rules of physiognomy ; 
for, with a most saturnine, herd coun- 
tenance, he was both of a merry and 
merciful disposition. His eyes were 
large and fine; his face swarthy, or 
rather almost black—so much so, in- 
deed, that Monk before the Restoration 
used to toast him as “ the black boy.” 
“Ts this like me?” he said to Riley, 
who had just completed his por- 
trait; “then, odd’s fish! (his favourite 
phrase), I am an ugly fellow.” Riley, 
however, had done him an injustice: 
he is not an ugly fellow on the canvass 
of Lely, in the miniatures of Cooper, 
the sculpture of Gibbons, or the coins 
of Simon. 

He lived a Deist, but did not care 
to think on the subject of religion, 
though he died professedly a Roman 
Catholic. His father had been severe 
with him, and once, while at sermon 
at St. Mary’s in Oxford, had struck 
him on the head with his staff for 
laughing at some of the ladies sitting 
opposite to him.* Later in life the ill- 
bred familiarity of the Scotish divines 
had given him a distaste for that part 
of the profession, while the heats and 
animosities between the members of 


» Hinton’s Memoirs, p. 29. 
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the Established Church and the Non- 
conformists with which his reign com- 
menced made him think indifferently 
of both. His religion was that of a 
young prince in his warm blood, and his 
inquiries were more applied to discover 
arguments against belief than in its fa- 
vour. The wits about his court, who 
found employmentin laughing at Scrip- 
ture, delighted in turning to ridicule 
what the preachers said in their ser- 
mons before him, and in this way in- 
duced him to believe that the y ta 
was a body of men who had com- 
pounded a religion for their own ad- 
vantage." So strong did this feeling 
become in him that he at length used 
to make it a practice to resign himself 
to sleep during the sermons, not even 
South or Barrow having the art to 
keep him awake; though he would 
have enjoyed to have heard the gentle 
reproof of South to Lauderdale during 
a general somnolency :—‘“ My lord, my 
lord, you snore so loud you will wake 
the King.” 

He loved ease and quiet, and it is 
said, not untruly, that there was as 
much of laziness as love in all those 
hours he passed among his mistresses. 
Few things, remarks Burnet,” ever 
went near his heart. It was a trouble 
to him to think—so much so, indeed, 
that unthinkingness © was said to be one 
of his characteristics. 

Unthinking Charles, ruled by unthinking 

thee, 

is a line in Lord Rochester; while 
sauntering is a term which has been 
applied to him by Sheffield, Saville, 
and Wilmot. He chose rather to be 
eclipsed than to be troubled, to receive 
a pension from France rather than ask 
his Parliament for subsidies. 

His affection for his children was 
worthy of a better man. He loved 
the Duke of Monmouth with the fond- 
ness of a partial parent, and forgave 
him more than once for injuries, al- 
most amounting to crimes of mag- 
nitude, personal and political. The 
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Duke of Grafton, one of his sons by 
the Duchess of Cleveland, he loved 
“on the score of the sea,” and for 
the frankness of his nature. His queen 
he never could have liked, though his 
letter to Lord Clarendon, written from 
Portsmouth, is ardent, and expressive 
of the most constant passion. He 
grew at last to believe that she never 
could bring him an heir,‘ an opinion in 
which he was confirmed by the _— 
about him, although he rejected with 
scorn a proposition that was made to 
him to send her away in disguise to 
some distant region. His steadiness 
to his brother, though it may and 
ought in a great measure to be ac- 
counted for on selfish principles, had 
at least, as Fox remarks, a strong re- 
semblance to virtue. Prince Rupert 
he looked upon as a madman." If he 
was slow to reward and willing to for- 
give, he was not prone to forget. His 
privy purse expenses' record many 
payments, and at all periods, to the 
several branches of the Penderells, to 
whom he was indebted for his pre- 
servation after the battle of Worcester. 

He lived beloved, and died lamented, 
by a very large portion of his people. 
What helped to endear him has been 
happily expressed by Waller: 

———- the first English born 
That has the crown of these three king- 
doms worn. 

Then, the way in which he was seen 
in St. James’s Park feeding his ducks, 
or in the Mall playing a manly game 
with great skill, or at the two theatres 
encouraging English authors, and com- 
mending English actors and actresses, 
added to his popularity. He _—_ 
mixed with his subjects, and thoug 
a standing army was first established 
in his reign, it was needed more for 
his throne than for his person. 

He did not study or care for the state 
which kings before him had assumed, 
and was fond of dropping the formality 
of a sovereign for the easy character 
of acompanion. He had lived, when 





* Clarendon’s Life, iii, 3, ed. 1826. 
© Halifax, p. 4. 


® See it among the Lansdowne MSS. (1236) in the British Museum. 


to print. 
8 Fox’s James II. p. 70. 


» Burnet, ii. 469, ed. 1823. 

4 Pepys’s Tangier Diary, ii. 36. 

It is not fit 
f Clarendon’s Life, iii. 60, ed. 1826. 

h Pepys’s Tangier Diary, ii. 36. 


i Printed (or rather now printing) for the Camden Society. Mr. Macaulay says— 
“ Never was there a mind on which both services and injuries left such faint and 


transitory impressions.’’ 
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in exile, upon a footing of equality 
with his banished nobles, and had par- 
taken freely and promiscuously in the 
pleasures and frolics by which they had 
endeavoured to sweeten adversity. He 
was led in this way to let distinction 
and ceremony fall to the ground, as 
useless and foppish, and could not even 
on premeditation, it is said, act for a 
moment the part of a king either at 
parliament or council, either in words 
or gesture. When he attended the 
House of Lords he would descend 
from the throne and stand by the fire, 
drawing a crowd about him that broke 
up all the regularity and order of the 
place. In a very little time he would 
have gone round the house and have 
spoken to every man that he thought 
worth speaking to. He carried his 
dogs to the council table, 


His very dog at council board 
Sits grave and wise as any lord,” 


and allowed them to lie in his bed- 
chamber, where he would often suffer 
them to pup and give suck, much to 
the disgust of Evelyn, and of many who 
resided at court.< His very speeches 
to his parliament contain traits of his 
personal character. ‘“ The mention of 
my wife’s arrival,” he says, “puts me 
in mind to desire you to put that com- 
pliment upon her, that her entrance 
into the town may be with more de- 
cency than the ways will now suffer it 
to be, and for that purpose I pray you 
would quickly pass such laws as are 
before you, in order to the amending 
those ways, and that she may not find 
Whitehall surrounded by water.”4 


Nothing but his character, as Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole observed of Sir William 
Yonge, could keep down his parts, and 
nothing but his parts support his 
character. 

His mistresses were as different in 


their humours as in their looks. He 
did not care to choose for himself, 
so that, as Saville observes, it was 
resolved generally by others whom he 
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should have in his arms as well as 
whom he should have in his councils. 
Latterly he lived under the traditional 
influence of his old engagements; and 
though he had skill enough to suspect, 
he had wit enough not to care. His 
passion for Miss Stuart was stronger 
than he ever entertained for any body 
else.f 
His understanding was quick and 
lively, but he had little reading, and 
that tending to his pleasures more 
than to instruction. He had read 
men rather than books. The Duke of 
Buckingham happily characterised the 
two brothers in a conversation with 
Burnet. “The King,” he said, “ could 
see things if he would, and the Duke 
would see things if he could.” Nor 
was the observation of Tom Killigrew, 
made to the King himself in Cowley’s 
hearing, without its point. This pri- 
vileged wit, after telling the King the 
ill state of his affairs, was pleased to 
suggest a way to help all. “ ‘There is,” 
says he, “a good honest able man that 
I‘could name, whom if your majesty 
would employ, and command to see 
things well executed, all things would 
soon be mended, and this is one Charles 
Stuart, who now spends his time in 
employing his lips about the court, 
and hath no other employment ; but if 
ou would give him this employment, 
. were the fittest man in the world 
to perform it.”" He had what Sheffield 
called the foible of his family, to be 
easily imposed upon; for, as Claren- 
don remarks, it was the unhappy fate 
of the Stuart family to trust too 
much on all occasions to others.' To 
such an extent did he carry this that 
he would sign papers without inquir- 
ing what they were about.* 

e drew well himself,! was fond of 
mathematics, fortification, and ship- 
ping; knew the secrets of many em- 

irical medicines, passed many hours 
in his laboratory, and in the very month 
in which he died was running a pro- 
cess for fixing mercury." The Obser- 





* Burnet, i. 472-3, ed. 1823. 
* Evelyn, vol. ii. p. 207, ed. 1850. 


» Lord Rochester’s Poem, 1697, p. 150. 


“ Speech, March 1, 1661-2. See the allusion explained in my ‘‘ Handbook for 


London,” art. Whitehall. 
* Halifax’s Character, p. 21. 
® Burnet, i. 288, ed. 1823. 
' Clarendon’s Life, iii. 63, ed. 1826. 


* Walpole’s Anecdotes, by Wornum, p. 427. 


f Clarendon’s Life, iii. 61, ed. 1826. 
5 Pepys, 8 Dec. 1666. 

k Burnet, i. 417, ed. 1823. 

™ Burnet, ii, 254, ed. 1823. 
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vatory at Greenwich, and the Mathe- 
matical School at Christ’s Hospital, 
are enduring instances of his affection 
for science. 

He had all the hereditary love of 
the Stuarts for poetry and poets, and 
in this respect was certainly different 
from George II. who considered a 
poet in the light of a mechanic.s He 
carried Hudibras about in his pocket, 
protected its publication by his royal 
warrant, but allowed its author to 
starve. Nor was this from want of 
admiration, but from indolence. Pa- 
tronage had been a trouble to him. 
The noble song of Shirley’s— 

The glories of our blood and state, 


was often sung to him by old Bowman, 
and, while he enjoyed the poetry, he 
could have cared but little for the 
moral grandeur which pervades it. 
He suggested the Medal to Dryden as 
a subject for a poem while walking in 
the Mall. “If t was a poet,” he said, 
“and I think Iam poor enough to be 
one, I would write a poem on such a 
subject in the following manner.”— 
Dryden took the hint, carried his poem 
to the King, and had a hundred broad 
pieces for it. A good new comedy, 
we are told by Dennis, took the next 
place in his list of likings immediately 
after his last new mistress. In points 
connected with the stage he was 
even more at home than in matters of 
poetry, insomuch that the,.particular 
differences, pretensions, or complaints 
of the actors were generally ended by 
the King’s personal command or de- 
cision. This, however, he would at 
times carry to excess, and it has been 
even said, that “he would hear any- 
body against anybody.” One of his 
latest acts was to call the attention of 
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the poet Crowne to the Spanish play 
“No Puedeser; or, It cannot be,” and 
to command him to write a comedy on 
a somewhat similar foundation. To 
this suggestion it is that we owe the 
good old comedy of “Sir Courtly 
Nice.”e 

He hated flattery,{ was perfectl 
accessible, would stop and talk wit 
Hobbes, or walk through the park 
with Evelyn, or any other favourite. 
Steele remembered to have seen him 
more than once leaning on D’Urfey’s 
shoulder, and humming over a song 
with him.s Hume blames him for 
not preserving Otway from his sad 
end; but Otway died in the next 
reign, more from accident than neglect. 
His passion for music is not ill illus- 
trated in the well-known jingle— 
Four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a row, 
And there was fiddle-fiddle, and twice 

fiddle-fiddle, &c. 

written on his enlargement of his band 
of fiddlers to four-and-twenty ; or by 
his letters written during his exile, in 
one of which he says, “ We pass our 
time as well as people can do that 
have no more money, for we dance 
and play as if we had taken the Plate 
fleet ;”" and in another, in which he 
observes, “ Pray get me pricked down 
as many new corrants and sarabands 
and other little dances as you can, and 
bring them with you, for I have got a 
small fiddler that does not play ill.” 

Like others of his race, like James 
I. and James V. like his father and his 
grandfather, he was occasionally a 
poet. A song of his composition has 
been recently brought to light, and is 
certainly characteristic of his way of 
life :— 


I pass all my hours in a shady old grove, 

But I live not the day when I see not my love; 

I survey every walk now my Phillis is gone, 

And sigh when I think we were there all alone ; 
Oh then, ’tis oh then, that I think there’s no hell, 
Like loving, like loving too well.* 


Lord Chesterfield’s Works by Lord Mahon, ii. 441. 
Dennis’s Reflections on Pope’s Essay on Criticism, p. 23. 


a 
b 
© Spence’s Anecdotes, p. 171. 
e 
f 


4 Cibber’s Apology, p. 75, ed. 1740. 


Crowne’s Preface to Sir Courtly Nice, 4to. 1685. 


Temple’s Works, ii. 409, ed. 1770. 
h Mis. Aulica, p. 117. 


& Guardian. 


i Ellis’s Letters, 2nd series, vol. iii. p. 376, and Mis. Aul. p. 155. 
* From Choice Ayres, Songs, &c. 1676, folio; see also Roger North’s Memoirs of’ 


Musick, 4to, 1846, p. 104. 
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That he understood foreign affairs 
better than all his councils and coun- 
sellors put together was the ees 
remark of the Lord Keeper Guildford. 
His exile and his travels had given 
him either a personal acquaintance 
with most of the eminent statesmen in 
Europe, or else from such as could 
instruct him he had received their 
characters. And this knowledge, the 
Lord Keeper would continue, he per- 
petually improved by conversing with 
men of quality and ambassadors whom 
he saw in this country, and whom he 
would sift, and by what he obtained 
from them (“possibly drunk as well 
as sober”), would serve himself one 
way or other. “And when they sought,” 
his lordship added, “ to sift him—who, 
to give him his due, was but too open 
—he failed not to make his best of 
them.”* 

His love of wine was the common 
failing of his age. The couplet which 
I shall have occasion hereafter to in- 
clude among his happy replies— 

Good store of good claret supplies every- 
thin {a king, 


g 
And the man that is drunk is as great as 


affords no ill notion of the feeling cur- 
rent at Whitehall. When the Duke 
of York after dinner asked Henry 
Saville if he meant not to invite the 
King to the business of the day, Saville 
wondered what he meant, and incurred 
the displeasure of the Duke by con- 
tinuing the King in the belief that 
hard-drinking was the business before 
them.» 

His great anxiety was the care of 
his health, thinking it perhaps more 
reconcileable with his pleasures than he 
really found it. He rose early, walked 
generally three or four hours a day by 
his watch, and when he pulled it out 
skilful men, it is said, would make 
haste with what they had to say to 
him. He walked so rapidly, with what 
Teonge calls “his wonted large pace,”« 
that it was a trouble, as Burnet ob- 
serves, for others to keep up with him. 
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This rapid walk gives a sting to the 
saying of Shaftesbury that “ he would 
leisurely walk his Majesty out of his 
dominions,” while it explains his ad- 
vice to his nephew Prince George of 
Denmark, when he complained to 
Charles of growing fat, “ Walk with 
me, hunt with my brother, and do 
justice to my niece.” 

His ordinary conversation hovered 
too frequently between profanity and 
indecency, and in its familiarity was 
better adapted to his condition before 
he was restored than afterwards. Yet 
it had withal many fascinations of 
which the best talker might be proud— 
possessing a certain softness of man- 
ner that placed his hearers at ease, 
and sent them away enamoured with 
what he said.©. When he was pleased 
to be familiar he exhibited great 
quickness of conception, great plea- 
santness of wit, with great variety 
of knowledge, more observation and 
truer judgment of men than one would 
have imagined by so careless and eas 
a manner as was natural to him in 
he said or did Such at least is the 
written opinion of Sir William Temple. 
His speech to La Belle Stuart, who 
resisted all his importunities,—that he 
hoped he should live to see her “ugly 
and willing ;”s—his letter to his sister 
on hearing of her pregnancy,* and his 
speech to his wife,“ You lie: confess 
and be hanged,” ‘ must be looked upon 
in connection with the outspoken 
language of his age—an age in which 
young women even of the higher 
classes conversed without circumspec- 
tion and modesty, and frequently met 
at taverns and common eating-houses.« 

“If writers be just to the memory of 
King Charles II.” says Dryden, ad- 
dressing Lord Halifax, “ they cannot 
deny him to have been an exact knower 
of mankind and a perfect distinguisher 
of their talents. It is true his neces- 
sities’ often forced him to vary his 
counsellors and counsels, and some- 
times to employ such persons in the 





* North, ii. 102, ed. 1826. 


» Lady R. Russell’s Letters, by Miss Berry, p. 177. 


* Teonge’s Diary, p. 232. 


* Sprat’s Account of the Rye House Plot. 


© Burnet, ii. 467, ed. 1823. 


£ Lord Dartmouth’s note in Burnet, i. 436, ed. 1823. 
* Dalrymple’s Memoirs, Appendix, p. 21, ed. 1773. 


* Clarendon’s Life, i. 358, ed. 1826. 
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management of his affairs who were 
rather fit for his present purpose than 
satisfactory to his judgment; but 
where it was choice in him, not com- 
pulsion, he was master of too much 
good sense to delight in heavy con- 
versation ; and, whatever his favourites 
of state might be, yet those of his af- 
fection were men of wit.”* 

He was an admirable teller of a 
story, and loved to talk over the inci- 
dents of his life to every new man that 
came about him. His stay in Scot- 
land, his escape from Worcester, and 
the share he had in the war of Paris, 
in carrying messages from the one side 
to the other, were his common topics. 
He went over these in a very graceful 
manner, but so often and so copiously, 
says Burnet, that all those who had 
been long accustomed to them were 
soon weary, and usually withdrew, so 
that he often began them in a full 
audience, and before he had done, there 
were not above four or five left about 
him. But this general unwillingness 
to listen is contradicted by Sheffield, 
who observes, that many of his minis- 
ters, not out of flattery, but for the 
pleasure of hearing it, affected an ig- 
norance of what they had heard him 
relate ten times before, treating a story 
of his telling as a good comedy that 
bears being seen often if well acted. 
This love of talking made him, it is 
said, fond of strangers who hearkened 
to his stories and went away as in a 
rapture at such uncommon conde- 
scension in a king ; while the sameness 
in telling caused Lord Rochester to 
observe, that “he wondered to see a 
man have so good a memory as to 
repeat the same story without losing 
the least circumstance, and yet not 
remember that he had told it to the 
same persons the very day before.”” 

He was undisturbed by libels; en- 
joying the severities of Wilmot, en- 
during and not resenting the bitter 
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personalities of Sheffield.© To have 
been angry about such matters had 
been a trouble, he therefore let them 
alone, banishing Wilmot only for a 
time for a libel which he had given 
him on himself, and rewarding Shef- 
field for a satire unsurpassed for bold- 
ness in an age of lampoons. He loved 
a laugh at court as much as Nokes or 
Tony Leigh did upon the stage. 

Yet he would laugh at his best friends, and be 
Just as good company as Nokes or Leigh. 
Few indeed escaped his wit, and at 
times rather than not laugh he would 
turn the laugh upon himself. 

Among the most reprehensible of 
the minor frailties of his life, for which 
he must be considered personally re- 
sponsible, was his squandering on his 
mistresses the 70,000/. voted by the 
House for a monument to his father, 
and his thrusting the Countess of Cas- 
tlemaine into the place of a Lady of 
the Bedchamber to his newly-married 
wife. The excuse for the former 
fault, that his father’s grave was un- 
known, was silly in the extreme, and 
has since been proved to be without 
foundation ; while his letter in reply 
to the remonstrance of Lord Claren- 
don, not to appoint his mistress to a 
place of honour in the household of 
his wife, assigns no reason for such a 
step, while it holds out a threat of 
everlasting enmity should Clarendon 
continue to oppose his will. 

One of his favourite amusements 
was fishing, and the Thames at Datchet 
one of his places of resort. Lord Ro- 
chester alludes to his passion for the 
sport in one of his minor poems,‘ and 
among his household expenses is an 
allowance to his cormorant, keeper for 
his repairing yearly into the north 


parts of England “ to take haggard 


cormorants for the King’s disport in 
fishing.”« His fancy for his ducks was 
long perpetuated in the public ac- 
counts, as Berenger observed, when a 





* Dryden—Dedication of King Arthur, 4to. 1691. 
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century after he was making his in- 
uiries at the King’s Mews for his 
History of Horsemanship. Struck by 
the constant introduction of a charge 
for hemp seed, he was led at last to 
ask for what purpose the seed was 
wanted at the Mews. That none was 
used,- was at once admitted, but the 
charge had been regularly made since 
the reign of Charles IL. and that 
seemed suflicient reason for its con- 
tinuance in the accounts.* Many an 
abuse has been perpetuated on no 
better grounds. 

Such was Charles II. 
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Great Pan who wont to chase the fair 
And loved the spreading oak.f 


Such are the materials from which 
David Hume and Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Macaulay, have 
drawn in part their characters of the 
King. But there are other materials 
for a true understanding of the man, 


A merry monarch, scandalous and poor, 


and these are his sayings, which Wal- 
pole loved to repeat, and of which I 
have made a collection in the following 
chapter. 





UNPUBLISHED POEMS OF ALEXANDER GILL THE YOUNGER, MAS- 
TER OF ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, a.v. 1635, AND OF CHARLES BLAKE, 
FELLOW OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Mr. Urran, 

WOOD in his Athenez Oxon. (iii. 
42, ed. Bliss) speaking of Alexander 
Gill the younger, “accounted,” as he 
says, “one of the best Latin poets in 
the nation,” enumerates his published 
works, and then adds, “Besides these 
Ihave also seen a MS. book of verses 
of his composition,” made on fifteen 
subjects, which he enumerates. 

Gill’s position in the literary history 
of England, and his general reputation 
as a scholar and a patriot, give an in- 
terest to every thing which fell from 
his pen, and render it desirable that 
the history of such of his works as still 
remain in MS. should be preserved. 
I am enabled to give some information 
upon the subject which may be ac- 
ceptable to your readers. 

A MS. volume has been recently 
oot in my hands by Mr. Thomas 

rewen, which contains various mis- 
cellaneous poems of Gill, written after 


1632 (the date of the publication of 


his collection entitled Poetici Conatus), 
together with some prose writings, all 
prepared for the press ; and it may be 
worth while to record the fact, although 
in the present state of literary taste 
these compositions may not be deemed 
of sufficient general interest to warrant 
their publication. 

In the following list of the contents 
of Mr. Frewen’s volume I have pre- 
fixed a * to the poems mentioned par- 


—_—— 


ticularly by Wood. The others are 
not referred to by him; and the five 
following, which are inserted in his list, 
are not to be found in Mr. Frewen’s 
MS. (1.) Sylva Ducis, made 1629. 
(2.) Suedus Reg. an. 1631. (10.) Coop- 
nelli Cingulum, 1629. (11.) Ad eun- 
dem, 1629. (12.) Epitaphium Rich. 
Pates, 1633. 

Mr. Frewen’s book bears, the auto- 
graph of Charles Blake, a Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Oxford (Wood's 
Ath. Ox. iv. 714, ed. Bliss), with the 
date of 1687. Mr. Blake was after- 
wards Rector of Weldrake, Yorkshire, 
and in 1694 published a work enti- 
tled Tres Nuge Poetice. On his 
death the book, now belonging to Mr. 
Frewen, passed into the hands of one 
of Mr. Blake’s executors, Thomas Lam- 
plugh, a son of the archbishop, and the 
volume bears his autograph, with the 
date of 1731. The volume afterwards 
came to the Frewens, and is now in 
the possession of Mr. Thomas Frewen, 
of Brickwall, Northiam, Sussex, and 
of Cold-Overton Hall, Leicestershire. 

The volume is divided into four 
parts; the first contains the Latin 
poems, &c. hitherto unpublished, of 
Alexander Gill; the second, Latin 
poems not mentioned in Wood, but 
written by Oxford friends of Mr. 
Blake ; the third, Latin poems by Mr. 
Blake himself; and the fourth, a few 
English poems, bearing the initials 





* Nichols’s Tatler, 8vo. 1786, iii. 361. 
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W.F. The first three parts were very 
carefully prepared for the press by 
Mr. Blake ; the fourth is of little value. 
The title-page intended to be given 
to the first part, is in the following 
words: “ Muse Redivive, sive Mis- 
cellanea queedam Poemata Viri admo- 
dum reverendi D"™ Alexandri Gill, 
SS.T.P., necnon olim in Scholé Pau- 
lina Archi-pedagogi, omni literarum 
genere instructissimi: nunc primim 
in lucem edita. Quibus accedunt 
Epistole et Orationes quedam ejus- 
dem authoris. Editore, C. B.” 

The contents of this part of the 
volume are :— 


1. Epicedium in prematurum obitum 
clarissimi viri D’ni Johannis Stonhousij 
Equ. <Aurat. et Baronetti, 1632. — 
2. Mose-Trajectum ad Batavis occupatum 
mense sextili, A° D. 1632.—3. *Epicedium 
in obitum invictissimi gloriosissimig. Prin- 
cipis Gustavi Adolphi, Regis Sueciz, A° 
D. 1632.—4. Epithalamium in honora- 
tissimas nuptias Baptiste Noel, fil. et 
heredis Edwardi Vicecom. Campdeniani, 
et Anne Feilding, fil. Gulielmi Comitis 
Denbiz, in Albaula celebratas Dec. 23, 
1632, cum sereniss. Carolus R. solenni- 
tatem dignaretur presenti su radiis 
illustrare, nec non sponsam in manum 
sponso tradere.—5. Epithalamium in feli- 
cissimas nuptias clarissimi viri D. Georgii 
Stonhousij, Baronetti, de Rodley in agro 
Berkeriensi et spectatiss. heroine Mar- 
garitee fil. Richardi Lovelasij, Baronis de 
Harley in eodem agro, April 23, 1633.— 
6. Panthea in honorem illustrissime, spec- 
tatissime, omnibus animi corporisq. 
dotibus instructissime heroine, qué nihil 
in terris, &c, [said to have been printed 
in one sheet, qy?]—7. In profectionem 
Regiam 1633, cum potentiss. monarcha 
Carolus, Britanniarum Rex, Scotiz leges 
daret et coronam acciperet.—8. *Luctus 
anniversarius eterne memorize Gustavi 
magni Regis Sueciz dicatus, A° D. 1633 
[to which are appended some compliment- 
ary lines to Gill by Dudley Diggs, Fellow 
of All Souls’ college].—9. Clarissimo viro 
D. Christophoro Yelverton. seniori, Equ. 
Aur. Kalendis Jan. 1634.—10. *In cedem 
Alberti Walstenij Ducis Fridlandiz 1634. 
—ll1. In auspicatissimas nuptias orna- 
tissimi juvenis Johannis Crokij, fil. et 
hered. D. Joh. Croke de Chilton in agro 
Bucking. Eq. Aur. et spectatiss, virginis 
Janez Tryonisse fil. Mosis Tryon de Har- 
ringworth in agro Northampt. Armig. &c. 
Nov. 20, 1634.—12. *Anniversaria se- 
cunda eterne memorie invictiss. Herois 
Gustavi Adolphi R. Sueciz dicata, 1634. 
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—13. *Epicedium in obitum clarissimi 
Medici D. Guil. Paddie Equ. Aur. 1634, 
—14. *Skenkiana sive gratulatoria Batavis 
dicata ob res feliciter gestas, A° D. 1635. 
—15. *Anniversaria tertia felici memorize 
incomparabilis ac invictiss. Herois Gus- 
tavi Adolphi R. Suecie sacra, 1635.— 
16. Congratulatory verses to Gill, dated 
14 March, 1636, by Isaak Ollivier, fol. 
lowed by Responsoria ad doctissimum 
virum Isaakum Ollivier, in Artibus incep- 
torem et Coll. Regal. Cantab. Socium, 
Mart. 18, 1636.—17. *Ad Reginam.— 
18. *Epicedium in obitum doctissimi viri 
et clariss. fratris Edwardi Vaughan, Art. 
Mag. et Theologi, Maij 14, 1637.—19. In 
navem regiam volviri extructam, 1637.— 
20. In anniversarium natalem amici cla- 
rissimi M* Guil. Whittingham, Decemb. 
26, 1638.—21. Viro nobilissimo Francisco 
Baroni de Verulamio, Vicecom. S. Albani, 
novam magnamq. artium instaurationem 
gratulatur [which has been printed in some 
editions of Bacon’s works]. 

These are all the poems. Then fol- 
low letters to William [Laud] Bishop 
of London, dated 23rd Nov. 1629; 
24th March, 1629-30; 15th April, 
1630; 26th Dec. 1631; and to the 
same, as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
20 Sept. 1633. To the King, 26th 
Dec. 1631. To a promising Youth at 
Cambridge, 13 May, 1636. A Disser- 
tation on the Ist chapter and Ist verse 
of St. Paul’s epistle to Titus. An 
Oration delivered in Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, on the Coronation of 
Charles I. 

The second part is entitled “ Silve 
Oxonienses, sive minorum poétarum 
conventus.” It contains :— 


1. Monarchia, sive dialogus in quo per 
tres personas de optima specie Regiminis 
agitur, authore Barber A. M. ex Aide 
Christi, 1682.—2. In artem volandi, authcre 
Francisco Harding A. M. ex Coll. Joan. 
Bapt. Soc.—3. Epule Pseudo-Protestan- 


tium interdicte, A° 1682, ab eodem 
authore.—4. Conventicula dissipata circa 
1684, authore F. Atterbury A. B. ex Aide 
Christi—5. In S™™ Stephanum Proto- 
martyrem, authore Compton Read of St. 
John the Baptist’s college.—6. In auc- 
tionem librorum Oxonie habitam a Ri- 
chardo Davis insigni Bibliopoli, A.D. 
1686 [a dialogue in verse between six per- 
sons] authore Georgio Smalridge, A.B. ex 
Aide Christi.—7. Philosophia triumphans, 
sive Carmen heroicum in experimenta a 
Neotericis facta super quatuor magnis cor- 
poribus [a long poem], authore Richardo 
Roach, A.B. of St. John the Baptist’s 
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college, 1685.—8. In natalem Christi 
[by the same author] .—9. In obitum sere- 
nissimi Principis Caroli Secundi, &c. [by 
the same author].—10. In Principis Wal- 
lie natalitia, A° 1688, authore Nath. 
Markwick, fellow of St. John’s college. 
—11. Presularmatus, sive Episcopus Win- 
toniensis contra Rebelles 4 Rege missus 
A° D. 1685, authore Thomé Hoye, A.M. 
fellow of St. John the Baptist’s College. 

The third part has the title “ Sil- 
varum Oxoniensium Arbusta sive mi- 
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nimus inter minores Poétas, authore 
Carolo Blake, A.B. Coll. D. Joannis 
Bapt. Socio, 1689.” , 
Among Blake’s poems is a Latin 
translation of a portion of the 5th 
book of Milton’s Paradise Lost, en- 
titled “ Fragmentum libri 5“ Poematis 
vere divini, quod Paradisus Amissa 
inscribitur, 2 Jeunes Miltono Anglicé 
conscripti, Latino carmine donatum,” 
and includes the address to the Deity : 


These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wond’rous fair: Thyself how wond’rous then. 


This was before the world at large 
had begun to call the Paradise Lost a 
divine poem. At the end of Blake’s 
poems is a very modest epitaph on 
himself, written by Blake on the 30th 
Oct. 1719. He appends, as a note, 


his wish to be buried in the church- 
yard “juxta viam tritam.” 
Wa. Durrant Cooper, 
81, Guilford St. Russell Sq. 
March, 1851. 


THE DUKES 


LOTHARINGIA, or Lorraine, was 
a portion of the imperial inheritance 
left by Charlemagne for his descend- 
ants to fight over. Once extensive 
enough to be called a kingdom, its 
gradually contracted limits at length 
reduced it to the lesser dignity of a 
duchy. Its dukes, however, were 
sovereign in authority, and Lorraine 
gave, from among the members of its 
house, a monarch to Jerusalem and a 
titular king to Sicily. For seven cen- 
turies the legal heir succeeded to his 
sire’s greatness, and not only did this 
great ducal line acknowledge no fealty 
to its imposing neighbour, France, 
but it rather claimed right to a throne 
which had been usurped by Hugues 
Capet from the heirs of Charlemagne. 
The house of Lorraine hated alike the 
Capets of Valois and the Capets of 
Bourbon. The fixed idea of that 
house was evidently to triumph over 
both. ‘The record of the development 
of that idea, and its course of action, 
is among the most interesting and 
instructive narratives in the history of 
France. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, René the Second, Duke of 
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OF GUISE.* 


Lorraine, resolved to establish a branch 
of his family upon the territory of 
France. He had a young son, named 
Claude de Lorraine, and this child 
he sent to the French court to be edu- 
cated. Incourseof time the young Lor- 
raine married. The countship of Guise 
in Picardy, acquired by his marriage, 
was raised, for his sake, into a duchy, 
and Claude, the first Duke of Guise, 
became a naturalised Frenchman, set- 
ting himself at once, with vigour, to 
push the fortunes of his aspiring house. 
Thenceforward the Dukes of Guise 
generally appear in French annals 
between a woman and a priest. The 
mission of this triple power was to 
reach an object always held in view, 
without being scrupulous as to the 
means of attainment. In the fore- 
ground of action a Duke and his 
brother, a Cardinal, are generally seen 
hand in hand, the one wielding a tem- 
poral, the other a spiritual, sword; 
the Duke expressing no care but for 
the greatness of France, the Cardinal 
no anxieties but for the kingdom of 
Heaven ;—while each in truth cared 
little for aught but the weal and the 
greatness of the house of Lorraine. 


* Les Dues de Guise, par René de Bouillé, ex-Ministre Plenipotentiaire. Paris, 
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Throughout the wars waged by 
Francis the First, that monarch had 
no abler general than Duke Claude, no 
more skilful and crafty mediator than 
Cardinal John. The former repelled 
invasion, defeated the enemy on his 
own territory, and was the terror of 
so-called traitors at home. He was 
the only man whose heart sickened 
not, when, on the stricken field of Pavia, 
all was lost save the honour of the 
French. By his energy the imperial 
banner of Charles the 4 ifth was again 
and again borne down by the double 
cross of Lorraine. Where victory 
failed diplomacy triumphed; and, while 
the Cardinal represented Francis at 
the court or camp of the emperor, the 
interests of the Guises were well pro- 
vided for, under cover of zeal for those 
of the King. The adversary of the 
Romish Kaiser was the equally suc- 
cessful and more sanguinary foe of 
the Lutherans at home. Wherever 
they dared to assemble, he dispersed 
them with the sword. When they 
hopefully essayed their fortunes against 
him in the field, it was only to lose 
their lives and peril their cause. He 
fought against them, he said, under 

. the guidance of Heaven; and a visible 
cross in the sky led him on his bloody 
path through Alsatia, where thousands 
of religious martyrs were hewn in 
pieces, and where he was long re- 
membered by the name of the “ great 
butcher.” While achieving this ques- 
tionable species of greatness, he was 
not unmindful of other means to a 
cherished end. He gave his daughter 
Mary to James V. of Scotland, less 
for love of cither than with a hope of 
establishing a permanent influence ia 
that country. Those who came be- 
tween him and his object he never 
forgave. Suffolk had thus once been 
an obstacle in his path, with reference 
to a marriage; and when the former 
duke accompanied Mary of England 
into France, on the occasion of her 
marriage with Louis XII, at the 
tournament which preceded the es- 
pousals between that princess and the 
French monarch, Guise picked out 
Suffolk as his adversary, and unhorsed 
him in the fray, with an intensity of 
revengeful delight. 

t» The Cardinal, in the mean time, al- 
though he had been made a Bishop 
(of Metz) since the age of three, and 
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was created Cardinal before he had 
attained his majority, was as much of 
a courtier as any powdered abbé of 
later times. He assumed the state of 
a prince of the blood, was very fond of 
instructing the young maids of honour 
in their onerous duties, and drank 
with the King on terms of equality. 
He played cards (long before the days 
of Charles IX.) with the Duchess 
d’Etampes, and lost his money with 
the equanimity of a gentleman. The 
pride of the descendant of Charle- 
magne was ever strong within him. 
With such blood in his veins he re- 
fused to stoop low enough to kiss the 
hand of the greatest princess. He 
boldly stopped short at her lips, and 
kissed those with the impudent ease 
which we wot of in Petruchio. If he 
were not over virtuous, his charity, at 
least, was unbounded. When once, in 
Rome, he gave alms in a spirit of mag- 
nificent, perhaps ostentatious, liberality 
to a blind mendicant, the beggar seized 
his hand, and cried aloud, “If you 
be not Christ himself, you are certainly 
John of Lorraine !” 

As the Duke and the Cardinal grew 
in years, they trained, with increasing 
energy, the youthful generation of 
their house to the task of furthering 
the family ambition. The sons, par- 
ticularly, were nursed in battle-fields. 
The eldest, Francis count of Aumale, 
could show the scars of a veteran 
while in the flower of his youth. For 
services rendered, King Francis the 
First paid lavishly in titles and crown 
lands, so lavishly that the parliament 
remonstrated, while the King, with a 
mixed feeling of fear, hatred, and 
grateful admiration, heaped favour 
upon favour, styling the Guises his 
most faithful servants, and, at the same 
time, warning his heir against having 
aught to do with traitors so designing 
and so dangerous. 

But Henry II. contended with them 
at greater and more unfavourable odds 
than his father. ‘The sons of the first 
Guise had grown into manhood, and 
the whole were either soldiers or priests. | 
When Duke Claude suddenly died, 
probably of poison, and Cardinal John 
followed him soon after to the tomb, 
the young King saw two enemies the 
less. Claude left several sons. His ex- 
emplary wife, Antoinette de Bourbon, 
survived him nearly half a century. 
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The house at Joinville wherein he lived 
with her was quiet, gloomy, and mo- 
nastic in its look and discipline. But 
in a corner of the pleasaunce adjacent 
stood a cheerful bower raised for a 
smiling lady. Faith to his wife made 
no part of the religion or morality of 
any Guise who ever lived and wedded. 
Claude openly betrayed a wife who 
must have been among the most love- 
able of the women of her day. His 
affection was scantily given to the 
blooming matron of Joinville, while it 
was lavished with smiles and gold upon 
a haughty courtesan. Of his natural 
children, one at least was famous. It 
was that Claude de Guise who was 
subsequently Abbé of Cluny, and who 
proved his descent on the fatal day of 
St. Bartholomew, by slaying the Hu- 
guenots with a ferocious glee that 
would have won approving smiles from 
his ducal sire. 

Francis of Lorraine became chief of 
his family in the year 1550. The im- 
mediate object of himself and brothers 
was to destroy the influence at court 
of the Constable Montmorency, a man 
of a house as proud and as old as that 


of the Guises, a pride and an antiquity 
which were illustrated in the family 
motto, declaring that from among the 
Montmorencys God had made the 


first Christian. In this object they 
ultimately succeeded. The next was 
to make themselves indispensable to 
the King, and to render the existence 
of the crown dependent on them. Their 
vw object was still in the distance. 
t had reference to a French crown on 
the head of a Guise; to the tiara for 
another son of that race; to the crown 
of Naples for a third; to power in 
Flanders and in Spain, and even to 
designs upon the diadem of Elizabeth ! 
Their position as ¢he champions of 
Popery created for them a party in 
England, and when they prevailed 
upon their niece, Mary Stuart, to 
bequeath to them, should she die child- 
less, her alleged rights upon the 
English succession, there was many a 
zealous Romanist on this side the 
Channel looking with eagerness for 
the day when he might hail a King of 
England in a Guise! 

The valour of Duke Francis repaired 
the misfortunes of Montmorency, and 
by his arm France enjoyed boundless 
glory and security from outward foes. 
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The chief of the latter was Charles V. 
who assailed France from more sides 
than one. The Duke swept the frontier 
clean of invaders, and his almost mira- 
culous rescue of Metz rendered his name 
familiar not only in every camp, but at 
every hearth. Defeat attended the im- 
perial flag whenever he carried his own 
banner, of Lorraine and France, against 
it. Victory, however, did not invariably 
sit upon his helm. His campaign in 
Italy in aid of the Pope against Naples 
was unsuccessful, and the dispatch in 
which he announced his failure was as 
ill-spelt as if it had been the an-_ 
nouncement of a victory penned by 
Marlborough himself. In this cam- 
paign he was accompanied by a crowd 
of mistresses. He abandoned, during 
that time, his own wife, Anne d’Este 
(the sister of Tasso’s Leonora), to the 
gallant attentions of the King. The 
man whose boast it was that he, and 
not disgust at worldly vanities, had 
made a monk of the Emperor, and 
driven him to regulate pendulums at 
St. Just, set himself above the ob- 
servance of all moral duties, save 
where the Church was concerned. At 
Rome he bowed his proud neck in 
abject humility to the meanest priest. 
He served at the papal mass as an 
acolyte. At the Cardinals’ table he took 
the lowest seat, and when a French 
subaltern crowded in to sit below him, 
and was asked why he did so, the man- 
at-arms replied that it might not be 
said “that the representative of my 
King took the last place at a priests’ 
table !” 

Such humility did not compensate 
in the Pope’s mind for lack of success, 
and when Guise took his leave to fly 
to defend France on her northern 
frontier against the Hispano-Flemings, 
the pontiff, beholding himself aban- 
doned to his enemies, bade him a bitter 
adieu, with the remark that Guise had 
in Italy done nothing for his King, less 
for the Pope, and least of all for his 
personal glory. 

That personal glory was however 
soon after well cared for. The cam- 
paign in the north freed France for a 
time of every enemy in the field—and 
more. It was during that campaign 
that Guise turned aside to attack Ca- 
lais. His legions flung themselves 
against the scanty, surprised, but 
stout-hearted English, and the hostile 
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cannonade was heard far inland on 
our own shores. When it ceased, we 
had lost for ever the possession of a post 
which we had held against all comers 
for more than two centuries. ‘The im- 
partial author does justice to the 
gallantry of the defence, and illus- 
trates the high opinion entertained in 
his country of the sort of stuff of which 
our bold ancestors were made, by 
stating that there was once a proverb 
in use among the French applied to 
military leaders whose skill was in the 
least suspected, and which said of any 
one so doubted that “ he was not the 
sort of man to drive the English out of 
France.” That man however was found 
in Guise, and if the issue of the siege 
of Calais was glorious beyond prece- 
dent to the victors, and advantageous 
beyond calculation to France, so was 
it without humiliation to the van- 
quished, whose memories merit the 
respect of the descendants of those 
who under their different banners 
served their country like gallant men. 
Contemporary artists did not do 
equal justice to him who secured the 
triumph. The medals which record 
the fact omit the name of Guise, and 
Henry and his mistress Diana appear 
to share the glory. Posterity has been 
more just. The bronze head of the 
victor now proudly stands in the mar- 
ket-place of Calais, with a modest but 
truthful commemorative inscription. 
An Englishman may read the latter 
without a sigh for aught but the noble 
hearts who fell that day. As he gazes 
on the martial features of him who 
achieved the triumph, he may con- 
sistently salute that “ counterfeit pre- 
sentment,” and turn from it with the 
expressed tribute of “ Honour to the 
brave, wherever born!” That honour 
Guise was himself the first to pay, 
and on the bloody day at Thionville, 
where Strozzi fell, alternately denying 
and cursing God, a corps of English 
pioneers in the Duke’s pay showed 
the sense he entertained of the men 
whose valour could be subjugated by 
no less a hand than his. It was a sub- 
jugation, we may notice by the way, 
at which Pope Paul IV. rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly. “ The loss of Calais,” said 
the sarcastic pontiff, “ is the only dowry 
that Mary will get by her marriage 
with Philip.” 

The triumphs thus effected for 


France were in great part nullified by 
the treaties of peace entered into by 
the King, whose hope, if not object, 
was to escape from an influence which 
he found as hard to be borne as it was 
difficult to be resisted. He felt some 
share of pity for the increasing but 
oppressed Protestants of France; but 
these Guise was determined to anni- 
hilate, and his power was above the 
King’s. When the scaffold did not 
suffice he employed massacre. Figures 
of the Virgin Mary were set up in the 
public places ; they who refused to bow 
to them were recognised as heretics 
worthy of the cord. Remonstrance 
was conspiracy ; and the butcheries of 
Amboise, and the slaughtering in cold 
blood of a Protestant congregation at 
Vassi, disgusted all but the Guisards. 
The princes of the blood were driven 
into a revolt which was temporarily 
quenched by the defeat of Condé on 
the fiercely-contested field at Dreux. 
Condé was captured, and Guise and 
he slept the same night in one bed; 
and yet there were not two men 
who so ardently desired the death, 
each of the other, as the Prince who 
would have slain the Duke in the 
field, and the Duke who had long be- 
fore this designed the assassination 
of his present bedfellow. His hatred 
of Protestantism made no distinction 
among its followers. The meanest 
and the greatest he looked upon as 
equally meriting death. Whole Pro- 
testant assemblies were slaughtered by 
his orthodox swordsmen, and _ the 
zealous Romish author of this book 
does not hesitate to say that the illega- 
lity of such proceedings disappears in 
contemplation of the evidences of Pro- 
testant guilt! The Church of both 
the Duke and his biographer thought 
so too; and Guise, reeking with Pro- 
testant blood, was hailed under a score 
of biblical names, as 2 modern prophet 
who, by shedding the blood of the im- 
pious, “ had consecrated his hands, and 
avenged the quarrel of the Lord!” 
Generally cruel, he was merciful by 
caprice; he would grant quarter to a 
vanquished host, and yet deliver whole 
cities to pillage and its world of 
horrors. In his expenses he was pro- 
fuse ; in some of his habits mean. The 
letters written by his own officers he 
would unscrupulously break open, that 
he might know what his familiars re- 
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ported of him ; while at the hearths of 
the great, where sat those whose hearts 
held secrets he would fain possess, his 
spies resided under the mask of friend- 
ship, and noted down the hidden 
things to get at which their lord gave 
them princely wages. Of such a man 
it is hardly necessary to add that, great 
soldier as he was, and zealous upholder 
of the cause of his Church, he was des- 
titute of the very salt of Christianit. 
—truth. His mendacity was frightful, 
but it rested lightly on his conscience. 
His slander of Condé procured against 
the latter a sentence of capital punish- 
ment. When the Prince escaped both, 
and afterwards taxed the Duke with 
his ill-doing, the latter had the mean 
assurance to deny his own words and 
work. The Prince dismissed him with 
a sarcasm under which a generous 
heart would have burst; the easy Duke 
was made of sterner stuff. 

When Henry II. died, and was 
succeeded by the short-lived Francis 
IL. the Duke and his brother, Cardinal 
Charles, were virtual sovereigns of the 
realm. On the night of the decease of 
the first monarch, a courtier was heard 


to exclaim, “ This night is the eve of 
the festival of the threc kings.” “‘ How 


so?” it was asked. “ Because to- 
morrow, we shall have in Paris one 
King of France and two others from 
Lorraine.” The partition of power 
could not have been more truly or 
more epigrammatically described. 

For the details of the career of the 
further life of this Duke, space fails us. 
For the story of his dark as of his 
glorious deeds, of his gallant frankness 
and his tortuous policy, we must refer 
our readers to the eloquent pages of 
M. René de Bouillé. Here it must 
suffice to say, that after a series of 
victories gained over his slaughtered 
countrymen, who were sometimes en- 
couraged to draw their swords against 
him by their own King, and who fell 
exultingly before him for “ the sake of 
liberty of conscience,” he at length 
beleaguered Orleans, where all were 
assembled from among the Protestants, 
who had not lost heart under con- 
tinued defeat. The resistance was 
obstinate beyond example. One even- 
ing the impatient Duke had ridden 
from his quarters to look nearer upon 
the audacious city. “ You will never 
get in,” whispered a timid cavalier. 
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“Not get in!” roared Guise, “ the 
sun gets in, and by God so will 1!” 
And that sunny eve, as he rode back 
to his tent, a Huguenot oflicer, Pol- 
brot dela Mer, shot the vaunter, with 
the boast almost in his mouth. He died 
more in a condition of comfort than 
of heroism. His self-gratulation was 
especially remarkable. He who had 
robbed the King’s exchequer plumed 
himself upon fidelity to his sovereign. 
He who had an eastern taste for con- 
cubines confessed his dying gladness 
to his own wife that “ generally speak- 
ing he had not been very unfaithful 
to her.” Certainly many crimes should 
have sat heavy on his soul at that hour, 
but they were set at naught by the spi- 
ritual arm of his church. Francis was 
shriven by his two brothers, the “great” 
Cardinal Charles, and the “ bottle” 
Cardinal Louis ; they administered the 
last rites without laughing, and the 
Duke, forgetting that they were rather 
his confederates in sin than his helpers 
out of it, set forward on the passage 
from time to eternity with the con- 
fidence of a practised saint. 

The great Cardinal Charles survived 
his brother till the accession of Henry 
III. During the reigns of the three 
immediate predecessors of that King, 
there was no more powerful man in 
France. He administered the finances 
so well that the national expenses ex- 
ceeded the revenue by two millions 
and a-half. All was plunder or wanton 
waste. The very sums professedly 
set apart for the support of the royal 
troops were squandered on the King’s 
bastards, and the soldiers were left to 
perish. At one time the Cardinal’s 
enemies threatened to make him render 
an account of his financial administra- 
tion, and he was, for a moment, some- 
what alarmed; but, when the day of 
St. Bartholomew rid him of his foes, 
he exultingly asked, “Who is left now 
to bring me to a reckoning?” 

His hypocrisy was astounding ; while 
in his soul he recognised the excellence 
of Protestant doctrines, he pursued 
the professors thereof to the most cruel 
of deaths. ‘It is no use,” said he to 
Henry Il. “to hang the poor devils 
among the people ; there is heresy in 
the parliament; burn half a dozen 
counsellors.” ‘To accomplish this end 
the King and Cardinal went down to 
the assembly; whence the monarch, 
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after promising to exact no responsi- 
bility for any freedom of speech, sent 
those members to the Bastile who dared 
to speak in favour of religious liberty. 
They were condemned to death. Ere 
they suffered, the tilting-spear of Mont- 
gomery had mortally wounded the 
sovereign. The dying King looked on 
the towers of their prison, and recom- 
mended mercy for those therein whom 
he had consigned to the scaffold. “Such 
a thought,” said the Cardinal, “is born 
of the devil; leave them to their fate ;” 
—and they perished. 

This merciless man, under cover of 
the ecstacy caused by the recovery of 
Calais, introduced into France, in 1558, 
the Inquisition. He was, of course, 
Grand Inquisitor, but he was not happy 
in his two colleagues.* One, the Cardi- 
nal de Bourbon, wanted to marry. 
The other, Cardinal de Chatillon, did 
marry, and, with his wife, Madame la 
Cardinale Hauteville, became a Pro- 
testant. The Grand Inquisitor’s own 
principles tended that way also. At 
the Council of Trent he went so far as to 
advocate the abolition of all supersti- 
tious practices, the marriage of priests, 
the celebration of divine service in 
France in the French language, and 
other innovations, including the full 
liberties of the Gallican church ; but 
he sold the last, and betrayed the rest, 
when he found that by insisting on the 
former he was perilling the proud po- 
sition of his family ; and that by ad- 
vocating the latter he was putting an 
obstacle in his own path to the pope- 
dom. On one occasion the Pope re- 
commended him to “look at home,” 
adding that he was scandalised at one 
man enjoying, as the Cardinal did, the 
revenues of so many sees. “I would 
willingly,” said the episcopal pluralist, 
“resign all my bishoprics for a single 
one which I do not possess.” “ In- 
deed,” replied the Pope, “and for 
which?” “Truly,” answered the son 
of humility, with a smile, “you may 
take them all, if you will but give me 
in exchange the bishopric of Rome!” 
Indeed this sort of humility was com- 
mon to him. Petty kings he reckoned 
as having no precedence over the 
house of Lorraine, and this feeling he 
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exhibited characteristically one srosty 
morning, when, after keeping Antony 
of Navarre at his door, he received 
him in his garden, where the titular 
sovereign stood shivering, and, with 
cap in hand, humbly entered on his 
business with the well-clad Cardinal. 
If he was thus proud, so also was he 
grasping. His niece Mary Stuart 
was reluctant to leave France after 
the death of her husband the young 
king. Catherine, however, could not 
bear the presence of a high-spirited 
young princess who had called her 
“a Florentine tradeswoman.” Mary's 
leave was therefore a final one, and 
she took with her whatever valuables 
she possessed. “ Niece,” said the Car- 
dinal, “the sea is perillous, and your 
jewels are costly; leave them with 
me.” Uncle,” replied the young 
Queen, “since I risk my life, I may 
also risk my jewels; and so, farewell.” 
The conclusion was not to be gain- 
said, and the coveter was foiled. 

It remains for us but to say that 
the authorship of the project for the 
general massacre of all the Protestants 
in France, on the festival of St. Bar- 
tholomew, rests with the Cardinal. 
He saw that it was only by the aid of 
the Romanists that his house could 
prosper, and he probably was not be- 
neath wishing to avenge the personal 
insults which the Protestant archers 
of the King’s guard practised upon 
him. M. René de Bouillé cites, as an 
example, what he calls an “ acte d’in- 
congruité,” committed at Fontainbleau 
when the Cardinal was about to preach 
before the court, and where “ Peu 
avant qu'il fut monté en chaire, il y 
eust un vilain qui y alla faire ses vil- 
leinies.” For this and all other offences 
from such a quarter, the Guises re- 
morselessly slew their thousands on 
that fatal day when the bell in the 
Chapel of Bourbon took up the alarum 
sounded from St. Germain L’Auxer- 
rois. The great guilt of the day was 
accepted by the Cardinal when to 
Besme, who was the first to strike his 
dagger into the heart of Coligny, that 
Cardinal gave as a reward the hand 
of one of his illegitimate daughters, 
Anne d’Arne, in marriage. While the 
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butchery was performing he remained 
at Rome; but, when news of its ac- 
complishment reached the capital of 
Christendom, he and the Pope made 
jubilee, offered up sacrificial thanks- 
givings, and proclaimed Charles IX. 
to be “the exterminating angel or- 
dained of God,” the “Josias” and 
“ Pater Religionis” of his age. How 
flatterer and flattered were soon after 
summoned to render up their final 
account, we need not pause to tell. 
The Cardinal, like all of his race, died 
on the best terms with himself. He 
had lived just half a century, when 
the world was relieved of him in the 
year 1574. 

But to return to the ducal succes- 
sion. Henri, third Duke of Guise, 
succeeded to the title in 1560. Up to 
the death of Charles LX. some four- 
teen years later, his endeavours were 
directed to the destruction of Pro- 
testantism and the possession of the 
King’s person. To King and people 


he held out the prospect of extending 
the French territory, not to the Rhine, 
but to the Danube. The popularity he 
acquired thereby was increased by the 


crowning victory over the Huguenots 
near Jarnac, where the Protestant 
chief, Condé, was basely shot after 
surrender, and his dead body paraded 
through the town on an ass! On the 
head of Coligny, whom the Duke 
falsely suspected as the instigator of 
his father’s assassin, he set a price in 
a proclamation in seven languages ; 
but it was not till the fatal day of St. 
Bartholomew that the willing bravoes 
of the ducal house gained their bloody 
reward. The marriage of Henri of 
Navarre with the King’s sister Mar- 
garet was celebrated under the evil 
auspices of that massacre. The Duke, 
though engaged to Catherine of Cleves, 
affected a passion for Margaret, to 
whom he was wont to speak of his 
affianced brunette as “ the negress.” 
The wooing, however, of the false lover 
was roughly cut in two by the Duc 
d’Anjou, the princess’s brother, who 
was heard to declare that if Guise 
dared raise his eyes to “ Margdét,” he 
would run his knife into his throat,—a 
threat which was afterwards vicariously 
executed at Blois, for other reasons 
than too-aspiring love. 

The Due d’Anjou had scarcely put 
on the elective royalty of Poland when 
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the death of Charles IX. summoned 
him to the throne of France. He had 
no sooner assumed the latter thorny 
greatness than the Guises hemmed 
him closely round, and allowed him no 
will but such as was in accordance 
with their own. They raised armies 
without his consent, to oppose Henri 
of Navarre, who was in arms for 
Protestantism and religious liberty. 
The King made treaties in favour 
of the latter which the Guises broke 
as soon as made; and they per- 
mitted him no rest from persecution 
till he signed the articles of Nemours, 
whereby it was declared that God, the 
King, and Guise would tolerate but 
one religion in France! When Henri 
of Navarre heard of this treaty he was 
seated, with his head leaning on his 
hand; and, as he leaped to his feet 
with agitation, it was observed that 
that portion of his moustache which 
had been pressed by his palm had 
suddenly turned white. Between the 
helpless good intentions of the Kin 

and his many vices, and the crue 
ambition of Guise, intent on reigning, 
France was reduced to the most abject 
misery. The people cursed all alike— 
King, Guise, Pope, and Calvin—and 
only prayed for repose. Guise pro- 
mised them that and more if they would 
do his bidding. They obeyed; they 
raised the first barricades in Paris 
against the sovereign desirous of in- 
troducing a body-guard of Swiss Pro- 
testants. The resistance to the measure 
was so threatening that the monarch 
was glad to escape from the capital, 
and leave the aspiring descendant of 
Charlemagne “ King of the People.” 
The multitude thought the haleyon 
days had come. They invoked his aid 
in their prayers; as he passed in the 
streets they hailed him with “ Hosanna 
to the son of Lorraine!” and aged 
women, touching his garment, would 
turn away, exclaiming, “ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace !” 

This golden opportunity was lost. 
Henri retired to Blois, whither Guise 
repaired to attend the States-General, 
and the King there resolved to rid 
himself of his ambitious enemy. The 
ducal family were all at Blois. The 
Duchess was near her confinement. 
The morality of her husband may be 
known by the fact that when he was 
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summoned on the morning of the 23rd 
Dec. 1588, to attend the King, he 
arose from the couch of Charlotte, Mar- 
chioness de Normoutier. He passed 
from the arms of the adulteress to the 
altar of the Virgin, and thence to the 
King’s apartments, on the threshold of 
which he was stricken dead by the 
daggers of the guard placed there for 
the purpose. A few minutes later 
Henri stood at the bedside of his 
startled mother, and said—“TI am at 
last King of France; the King of Paris 
is dead.” —“ Fool!” exclaimed the 
Queen-Dowager, “you are now the 
King of Nothing!” And this was 
true. The Guises were bent upon 
revenge. “Why do you wear those 
scissors at your girdle?” said one to 
Madame de Montpensier, sister to the 
Duke. “To give his third crown to 
brother Henri de Valois.” She alluded 
to the tonsure; but. her views soon 
took a bloodier aspect. She it was 
who fired the brain of Clement by too 
liberal a manifestation of her beauty. 
With promises which he could not 
resist, she put a knife into his hand, 
with which the Dominican rushed from 


her presence, and buried it in the 


bosom of the King. When she heard 
that the latter was slain and that the 
monk had perished, she burst into such 
shrieks of exultation as had well-nigh 
cost her her own existence. 

From this hour the fortunes of the 
Guises suffered retrogression. Charles, 
the fourth Duke, was in captivity 
at Tours. His duresse was so strin- 

ently maintained, that night and day 
Seo wakeful eyes rested on him 
without ceasing—“ voire mésme allant 
a la garderobe.” Spite of this watch- 
fulness he contrived to escape in 
broad day, descending from the ram- 
arts by a rope, and joining his 
friends with no other damage than 
a rent in his hose. The League was 
then in the field against Henry of 
Navarre, whose ultimate adhesion to 
the Church of Rome did not obtain 
his recognition from a party which 
professed to oppose his succession 
solely on the score of his heresy. 
Duke Charles hoped to obtain the 
crown for himself, or to share it with 
a-Spanish infanta. His premature 
assumption of the air of royalty ex- 
cited the ridicule of his own family, 
who, however, displayed great anxiety 
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to capture that obnoxious Bourbon, 
Henry of Navarre; but the latter was 
too active for the obese Mayenne, the 
general of the League. On one oc- 
casion Mayenne, hearing that Henry 
was to pass the night at Roche Guyon, 
the residence of his “ fair Gabrielle,” 
resolved to surprise him ere the pair 
awoke from their slumbers. But Henry 
was on the alert, and his pennon was 
gaily dancing in the dawn, back to his 
camp, ere the trumpet of Mayenne 
had sounded to “boot and saddle.” 
** My cousin of Mayenne,” said Henry, 
as he rode laughingly away, “is a good 
soldier, but he does not rise so early 
as Ido!” “Tush,” exclaimed Sixtus 
V. on hearing of the failure of the 
heavy brother of the slaughtered Guise, 
“Mayenne sits longer at table than 
Henry lies in bed.” 

This activity helped to gain Ivry, 
where an English squadron shared in 
the honours of the day. The restless 
energy of the King was further re- 
warded by his triumphal entry into 
Paris, wherein he was no sooner se- 
curely seated than the Guises were 
among the first to swear allegiance to 
him. When the knife of Ravaillac 
made the throne again vacant, Duke - 
Charles rode ostentatiously through 
the streets, exciting the people to cry 
“ Vive le Roi,” for the new monarch 
Louis XIII. He was perhaps dis- 
appointed that no one cried “ Vive 
Guise!” Their chance for a crown 
was gone, but they could not therefore 
remain tranquil. Quarrels for prece- 
dence, and running noblemen through 
the body who dared to make exception 
to their greatness, kept them in health 
till they met with a man who was too 
much even for a Guise. That man was 
Richelieu. The Cardinal employed 
the brave but frivolous Duke as long 
as war rendered his aid valuable; but, 
weary of his arrogance in peace, he 
drove him into exile, and there left 
him miserably to perish. The pride 
of the haughty house was further 
shaken when the Cardinal garrisoned 
Lorraine with royal troops, and pre- 
pared the way for the subsequent act 
of Cardinal Fleury, who annexed the 
ancient duchy to the royal provinces 
of France. 

The Duke died in Italy in 1640. 
Like all his predecessors, he was brave ; 
but he lacked their far-seeing intel- 
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ligence. Like them too he was faith- 
less to every woman whose affections 
he condescended to win. He was the 
seducer of the famous and lovely 
orphan, Marcelle de Castellane, whose 
story forms so touching an episode in 
Chateaubriand’s Life of Rancé. That 
fair and scarcely guilty creature he 
abandoned to actual starvation. Hear- 
ing of her great misery, he did send 
some little cold civility and a dozen 
or so of pistoles by the hand of a 
menial ; but the proud and dying girl 
flung the money at his feet, and sent 
word to the false Duke that it was not 
gold that she looked for from a Guise, 
but something better worth. 

This fallen noble left a son, Henry, 
the fifth duke of the line. He was a 
very richly-endowed prelate, even a 
Cardinal; but he resigned his religious 
vocation in order that he might fight 
an adversary at court, and he flung it 
away for ever rather than it should 
interfere either with his love or his 
ambition. He was a true Guise in 
both, false to all, unscrupulous, and 
caring for no means that might ac- 
complish a desired end. 

He was 26 years of age when he 
succeeded, in 1640, to the title and 
_ possessions of his father. Four years 
previously he had “ signed an engage- 
ment with his blood” to marry Anne 
of Gonzaga. He broke it to marry 
the Countess of Bossu, and he aban- 
doned her to put his neck under the 
slipper of a mistress, Mlle. de Pons, 
who was daily and ostentatiously un- 
faithful to him. He maintained the 
reputation of his house by rebelling 
against the King, for which act he was 
condemned to death, but subsequently 
pardoned. He further maintained the 
family prestige by slaying young Co- 
ligny in the Place Royale, and he still 
more exhibited the characteristics of 
his race by proceeding to Rome with 
the Quixotic hope of raising the brother 
of Mazarin to the papal chair. While 
residing in the last-named city, news 
reached him (the 16th July, 1647), of 
the insurrection in Naples of Masa- 
niello, of the death of that demagogue, 
and of the desire of the people for a 
King who should save them from the 
yoke of Spain. The old blood of 
Guise rushed to his heart with im- 
petuous delight at the prospect once 
more of a sovereign crown resting on 
the brow of a son of Lorraine. He 
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flung himself into a slight felucca with 
some thirty gentlemen, hung on his 
thigh a sword blessed by a cardinal, 
pinned in his cap a riband-knot of 
green and buff, the latter the colours 
of his mistress, and, in spite of storm, 
Spanish ships, and heavy artillery, 
landed at Naples with the loss saith 
of an “old apothecary” attached to 
his house. The people received him 
with acclamations, and, as a testimon 

of their belief in the divinity of his 
mission, they burned incense under 
the nose of his horse as he proudly 
rode to the palace of a dethroned dy- 
nasty. His foreign birth, indeed, ren- 
dered him suspected, but he disarmed 
suspicion by crying aloud to an objec- 
tion made in council, “ French-born ! 
I was born in the felucca that carried 
me safely hither, and I acknowledge 
no other country!” His defence of 
Naples against the Spanish host reads 
like a romance, so wonderful are the 
details. His time was divided between 


bloody field and lady’s bower; long he 
maintained triumphs in both, but the 
hour of overthrow came at last, and 
a four years’ captivity in Spain was 


the sole result of the brilliant but 
luckless enterprise. At the end of that 
period the Spanish King released him, 
on his solemn promise, made with 
alacrity, that he would betray his 
country for Spain’s advantage, and that 
he would never again disturb Naples. 
He had no sooner crossed the frontier 
than he laughed at the King for his 
credulity, and immediately organised 
and effected a second descent on Na- 
ples. This attempt succeeded no better 
than the first; the author of it, how- 
ever, came more happily off; he escaped, 
returned to France, recovered his 
shattered fortunes, sunk into a sort of 
“ gold stick,” satisfied the ancient ani- 
mosity of his house by furthering the 
execution of the gallant Condé, and 
finally died childless and unwept, at 
the age of fifty, in 1664, leaving his 
title to his nephew, Louis Joseph de 
Lorraine. This, the sixth duke, was 
an amiable young man of blameless 
life, the chief incident in which was his 
being suddenly attacked by small pox, 
which carried him off in 1671, a few 
days before he had accomplished his 
majority. His little son, some eleven 
months old, and named Francis Joseph, 
lent his young brow to the tarnished 
coronet but for four brief years, at the 
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end of which time the scourge which 
had killed his father, slew, almost in 
his cradle, the seventh and the last of 
the Dukes of Guise! 

Collateral members of the family 
still existed to quarrel on questions of 
court precedence, and to make lesser 
nobles burst with envy at beholding 
their pretensions good-naturedly re- 
cognised by the ing. This good 
nature once caused a little insurrec- 
tion. Louis XV. had to enter into grave 
negociations, in order to induce his 
courtiers and their wives not to refuse 
invitations to a ball which the mo- 
narch had announced his intention to 
open with a princess of the house of 
Guise. 

At length war, pestilence, and natural 
death left but one lineal representative 
of the dacal family of the first Claude, 
in the person of the Prince de Lam- 
bese, coldnel of the King’s cavalry re- 
giment of Royal Allemands. In one of 
th riotous preludes to the French Re- 
wifation, in 1789, the Prince, while en- 
gaged in dispersing a seditious mob, 
struck a forward rioter with the flat of 
his sabre. The fury which this action 
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excited was so intense that the Prince 
prudently withdrew from it, and re- 
tired to Vienna. The first Guise had 
entered France to overthrow kings ; 
the last was driven out of it for daring 
to lift a finger at the sovereign people. 
This meek and sole survivor of a 
haughty race died a loved, a venerable, 
and a regretted guest at the hospitable 
hearth. of the German Cesar. 

But if so fell the branch of Guise, 
not so perished that trunk of Lorraine 
from which it sprung. When Cardinal 
Fleury annexed the old duchy to 
France, he gave Duke Francis, in ex- 
change for it, the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany. Francis married the Em- 

ress Maria Theresa, who, through 
udolph of Hapsburgh, was descended 
from the ancient Dukes. of Lorraine. 
The old trunk therefore is not only 
erect but vigorous; and the threat- 
ened absorption of the Austrian pro- 
vinces in Italy into the German con- 
federation is startling proof that the 
old spirit of the founder still influences 
the children of Loruarr. 


Joun Doran. 





ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE following description of Eng- 
land, by a Byzantine historian of the 
fifteenth century, has not, it is believed, 
before appeared in an English form. 
It is extracted from the second book 
of the History uf Laonicus Chalcon- 
dyles. The author was a native of 
Athens, and was present at Con- 
stantinople when it was assailed by 
the Ottomans under Murad II. in 
1446. His history of the later By- 
zantine empire, and of the Turkish 
conquests, begins with the year 1298, 
and concludes in the year 1463, com- 
prehending the capture of Constanti- 
nople in 1453. Of his personal history 
scarcely anything is known. Another 
Athenian who bore the same name, 
Demetrius Chaleondyles, a contem- 
porary of our author, was professor 
of Greek at Perugia. 


IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


The History of Chalcondyles con- 
tains an interesting though very im- 
perfect description of the greater part 
of Europe, but it does not appear how 
far he had himself travelled in the 
West. His account of England was 
probably drawn from hearsay, and 
whatever interest it now possesses is 
not derived from any additional ma- 
terial it can supply to history, but 
from the pleasure we may take in 
looking at the condition and manners 
of our ancestors through the eyes of a 
Greek of the fifteenth century. His 
account of the ladies of this country 
has been occasionally referred to by 
English authors, generally with a sin- 
gular misapprehension of his meaning. 

The passage in his history which re- 
lates to Germany is given, with a Latin 
translation and notes, in Freherus’ 
“ Corpus Script. Rer. Germ.” * 


* See Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography, art. Chalcondyles, which con- 
tains an account of the editions of this author. 
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Chalcondyles mentions some of the 
leading facts of the wars between 
France and England, and then pro- 
ceeds to describe the latter country. 

“The British Islands, lying opposite to 
Flanders (@\avdpeias), extend for a con- 
siderable space upon the ocean. ..... 
They might more properly be called one 
single island, from their political union and 
agreement in sentiment and interest under 
a single ruler.* The circumference of this 
island is about 5,000 furlongs (¢radiovs). 
Its inhabitants are a numerous and power- 
ful race, and it contains large and rich 
cities, and a great multitude of villages. 
They have a King and a metropolis, the 
seat of government, London (Aovvdpas), 
belonging to the King. Under him there 
are lordships (1yeuoviar) in this island 
not a few, having the same relation to the 
King as among the French, inasmuch as it 
would not be easy for the Kingto deprive any 
one ofhis lordship, nor,exceptin accordance 
with their customs, do they hold them- 


differences which have arisen between the 
Lords and the King, and among the Lords 
themselves. No wine is produced there, nor 
is there a great quantity of any kind of fruit. 
They have wheat, and barley, and honey, 
and the finest wool that is anywhere pro- 
duced, so that the weaving of cloth is car- 
ried on to a great extent. Their language 
is entirely peculiar, and resembles in 
sound neither the German nor French, 
nor any other neighbouring tongue. 
They wear the same dress as the French, 
and their character and way of living are 
the same. With respect to females and 
children their manners are extremely free, 
insomuch that throughout: the whole 
island, whenever a person visits a friend 
he will kiss the lady of the house, and so 
install himself as guest.t And everywhere, 
even in the streets, they allow their friends 
this liberty. The like custom prevails in 
the country of the Phrantali (? Flanders) 
on the opposite coast, as far as Germany. 
And this kissing of their wives and 
daughters is not considered by them im- 


selves bound to obey the King. The island proper.t Their city, which is more power- 
has been subject to many calamities from fulthan any other in theisland, is inferior, in 





* Our author does not seem to have heard of Scotland. 

_ t This predilection of our ancestors and ancestresses for kissing is noticed with 
similar expressions of surprise by Nicander Nucius, a Greek traveller of the next century, 
whose account of England was edited a few years since by Dr. Cramer for the 
Camden Society (p. 10).—‘‘ The English display great simplicity and absence of 
jealousy in their usages towards females, for, not only do those of the same family and 
household kiss them on the mouth with salutations and embraces, but even those who 
have never seen them before. And to them this appears by no means indecent.’ 
Erasmus, in his letter to Faustus Andrelinus, dated in England, A.D. 1499, enlarges 
upon the same custom in more handsome terms. After describing the beauty of the 
English ladies, he says, ‘* They have a custom too which can never be sufficiently com- 
mended. On your arrival you are welcomed with kisses, on your departure you are sent 
off with kisses. If you return, the embraces are repeated. Do you receive a visit, 
your first entertainment is of kisses. Do your guests depart, you distribute kisses 
among them. Wherever you meet them, they greet you withakiss. In short, whichever 
way you turn, there is nothing but kissing. Ah! Faustus, if you had once tasted the 
tenderness, the fragrance of these kisses, you would wish to stay in England, not for a 
ten years’ voyage, like Solon’s, but as long as you lived.”’ 

: Nopiferat d€ rovros ra audi ras yuvaixds te Kal rods maidas amoikwrepa, 
ore dva macav tiv vioov éeredav Tis és Thy TOU émiTndeiov ait oikiay earner 
kahovpevos, Kvoavta Thy ‘yuvaixa otra kevicerOar adrdv . Kai év tais ddas d¢ 
amavraxn mapéxovrat Tas éavTav yuvaias [ev] Tois emerndeiors . vopiferat d€ Todo 
kat €s Ty pavtadov xapav tiv tavtn mapadov aypt Teppavias . kai ov8€ aioxvynv 
TovTo heper éavtois kveobat Tas Te ‘yuvaixas avtav kai Tas Ovyarépas. 

The translation of Conrad Clauser of Zurich which accompanies the earlier edition 
of Chalcondyles presents this passage in the following form, ‘‘ Parva ipsis uxorum 
liberorumque cura est. Itaque per universam insulam hic mos-ervatur, quando quis 
amici domum ingreditur, ut primum cum amici uxore concumbat ut deinde benigné 
hospitio excipiatur. In peregrinationibus quoque mutuis utuntur uxoribus amici. 

adem consuetudo observatur in Phrantalorum regione ibi maritima usque ad Ger- 
maniam. Nec probrosum ducunt uxores et filias in hunc modum impregnari.’’ This 

Singular misapprehension of the translator appears to have misled more than one sub- 
Sequent writer. A somewhat lively legal work, entitled “The Lawes Resolutions of 
Womens Rights ; or the Lawes Prouision for Woemen,’’ published in London in 1632, 
contains a violent tirade against “lying Laonicus Chalcondilus, who, writing of Eng- 
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wealth and prosperity, to no town of the 
West. In courage and warlike prowess it 
surpasses all the neighbouring peoples, and 
most of the Western nations. The arms 
they use are the Italian shield and Greek 
sword, and bows so long that they rest 
them on the ground while they shoot. 
There is a full and large river which 
flows by their city, and empties itself into 
the ocean towards France, at a distance of 
210 furlongs (aradiovs) from the city. The 
flow is sufficient to carry ships easily 
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as far as the city; although the stream 
running in the other direction beats back 
the tide which flows up to the city, 
and afterwards, the waters ebbing both on 
the coast of Gegeutia (?) and in the 
island, the ships are left on dry ground 
until the waters rise again. The rise of 
the tide is fifteen royal cubits at the 
greatest, and eleven at the least. It falls 
and rises every night and day.’’* 


Yours, &e. N. F. 


MEMOIR OF BISHOP STANLEY.+ 


EPISCOPAL biography is, in ge- 
neral, a record of men who, having 
lived studiously in the cloister and de- 
corously in the world, are, when they 
die, immediately forgotten. There are, 
indeed, exceptions to this smooth and 
summary course. There is Ridley’s 
painful pilgrimage, with darkness and 
with dangers compassed round, and 
closing with “Be of good cheer, 
brother.” There are the busy plots 
of the Burnets and Watsons, proving 
that the spirit of worldliness is not 
exorcised by “nolo episcopari;” and 
there is the holy and thoughtful walk 
of Taylor, Hall, and Usher, who passed 
through tribulation in the enfoldments 
of a serene mind, as the great Trojan 
wanderer entered Carthage in the safe 
concealments of a golden cloud. The 
mass, however, of departed bishops 
leave neither name nor token behind 
them, beyond the hatchment over their 


vacant throne, or a volume of “ Charges” 
long ago departed into the limbo of 
good advice. 

The late Bishop of Norwich be- 
longed tonone of these episcopal classes. 
He was not eminent as a scholar or a 
controversialist ; he was too guileless 
and intrepid for intrigue; and a useful 
rather than an illustrious part was 
assigned him on the ecclesiastical stage. 
Yet it is very meet and right that 
there should be a written record of 
Edward Stanley, for the sake of re- 
membrance, and for the sake of all 
who did not witness his good works in 
Alderley and at Norwich ; for, setting 
aside the virtues which even his gain- 
sayers never questioned, there must 
be interest as well as instruction in the 
career of one who, both as a parish 
priest and as the head of a diocese, 
conciliated the jealous, aroused the 
torpid, bore down opposition, won 





lishmen, affirmeth that we haue no care what becomes of our wiues and children, that 
in our peregrinations wee interchange & vse one the others wiues mutually,’’ &c. con- 
cluding with the assurance ‘‘ that there were lawes enough then in England to prove 
him a deep lyer, and had he been in England to have trussed him up too perhaps for 


lechery, had his learning steaded him no better than bis honesty.” It is more extra- 
ordinary that Dr. Plate, the writer of a learned article upon Chalcondyles, in the Dic- 
tionary of Classical Biography, to which I am indebted for the reference to Erasmus 
in illustration of the custom described in the text, should have fallen into the same 
error, and accused our author of “ drawing scandalous and revolting conclusions from 
that token of kindness.”’ 

* This account of the tide of the Thames isa proof of the curiosity of the Greek in re- 
ference to a subject which must always have a peculiar interest to a dweller on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. It establishes also the general accuracy of his information. 
Nicander Nucius, who had visited London and stayed at Greenwich, gives the same 
measurement of the tide, “ fifteen cubits at the most.”” The average difference between 
high water and low water mark at London bridge at the present time is about fifteen 
feet. This passage is followed by a speculation of some length on the influence of the 
moon on tides. 

+ Addresses and Charges of Edward Stanley, D.D. late Bishop of Norwich, with a 
Memoir. By his son, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A. 8vo. Lond. 1851. 
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golden opinions in his lifetime, and, 
when his race was over, was followed 
to the grave, amid the silence or the 
tears of a populous city, by at least 
four hundred of his own once refrac- 
tory clergy. The funeral of Edward 
Stanley was, indeed, under all its 
aspects and antecedents, a moral 
triumph of no ordinary kind. His 
memoir by his son—unsurpassed for 
the delicacy and truth of its filial por- 
traiture—enables us to understand 
the means by which that triumph was 
won. 

Strength of will, rather than extra- 
ordinary talent or favourable circum- 
stances, was the groundwork of Bisho 
Stanley’s moral success. By strengt 
of will he neutralised the ill effects of 
a desultory education, converted a 
numerous but long-neglected parish 
into an almost normal community, and 
ingrafted upon as stubborn and somno- 
lent a diocese as ever fell to the lot of 
a bishop, the germs of order and ac- 
tivity. From strength of will proceeded 
his few faults as well as his many 
virtues. He was not zealous over- 
much; but he at times dropped a word 
which was not convenient, and was 
apt to disregard the “mollia tempora 
fandi.” In whatever work, indeed, he 
undertook, whether it were to enforce 
double duty upon a clerical Nimrod 
or pluralist, to found a school or lec- 
ture in the lap of ignorance, or to note 
the instincts of a bird or insect, his 
vivacity and force of character were 
always conspicuous. He was, indeed, 
with all who would work with him 
yows ov{vyos, a true and hearty 
yoke-fellow. He often gave offence; 
as often he conciliated ; and within his 
diocese at least he was generally suc- 
cessful. He failed, indeed, in his at- 
tempts to lighten the burden of sub- 
scription and to extend the pale of 
Christian fellowship in the Church at 
large. But he would have been a 
hardy rector who could resist his su- 
perior’s double battery—the lightning 
of his official rebuke, or the kindness 
of his private remonstrance. 

The Church was not the profession 
of his choice ; perhaps it was hardly 
his natural vocation. From his earliest 
years he evinced a strong predilection 
for the sea, and throughout life mani- 
fested an intense sympathy with all 
who occupy their business beside great 
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waters. His spare, active figure ; his 
falcon eye ; his big, manly voice; his 
manual dexterity ; his promptness ; were 
the genuine material out of which our 
Benbows and Boscawens have been 
hewn. “He is in the height of his 
glory,” said the Yarmouth boatmen 
when Bishop Stanley was watching 
their operations, as was his wont, com- 
mending their gallantry, or addressing 
them in strong familiar speech upon 
their moral and religious duties. He 
was not permitted to indulge his nau- 
tical propensities. He was a younger 
son, and his provision in life was a 
family living. But, although almost 
by compulsion a clergyman, this di- 
version and denial of his proper in- 
stincts was attended by no evil results. 
His early education, considering the 
rank in which he was born and the 
profession for which he was destined, 
was singularly, and indeed unaccount- 
ably, defective. His biographer does 
not hint at ill-health in boyhood ; and 
yet the future bishop was removed 
from one private school and tutor to 
another, until, on his entrance at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in his nine- 
teenth year, he was almost entirely 
ignorant of Latin, and quite unac- 
quainted with Greek. There are some 
minds which need only self-manage- 
ment, and Edward Stanley’s was one 
of them. As soon as he was compara- 
tively his own master he strengthened 
and developed his intellectual powers, 
and took no harm from what has been 
quaintly described as “a little whole 
some neglect.” For the work hereafter 
cut out for him, both in a parish and 
a diocese, his acquaintance with men 
and nature was much more useful than 
proficiency in Chrysostom or Aquinas; 
nor are we disposed to join in his own 
and his biographer’s regret over his 
ineffective classical training. His uni- 
versity career, however, in spite of the 
drawbacks of his early pupilage, was 
not unhonoured. Of Greek and Latin 
he acquired enough for common pur- 
poses and the Johnian examinations, 
while in mathematics he made such 
proficiency as to come out a wrangler 
on the mathematical tripos of 1802. 
We distrust, for the most part, tributes 
of gratitude to universities. They 
proceed either from men who owe 
their sole distinctions in life to college 
honours, or who have gained in a 
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cloister all their experience of the 
world. But Dr. Stanley became a 
working-man in the world itself; and 
we are accordingly disposed to attach 
some value to the following acknow- 
ledgment of his debt to Alma Mater :— 


“TI can never,’”’ he wrote in 1834, “ be 
sufficiently grateful for the benefits I re- 
ceived within those college walls ; and to 
the last hour of my life I shall feel a deep 
sense of thankfulness to those tutors and 
authorities for the effects of that discipline 
and invaluable course of study which 
rescued me from ignorance and infused an 
abiding thirst for knowledge, the means 
of intellectual enjoyment, and those habits 
and principles which have not only been 
an enduring source of personal gratifica- 
tion, but tended much to qualify me from 
the period of my taking orders to the pre- 
sent day for performing the duties of an 
extensive parish.” 


His apprenticeship to those parochial 
duties was served in the curacy of 
Windlesham, in Surrey. In 1805 he 
was presented to the family living of 
Alderley, in Cheshire, where, for 
thirty-two years, he laboured in his 
vocation with a zeal as fervent as it 
was rare at the time. We can imagine 
no more effectual training for a good 
diocesan than Dr. Stanley’s ministry 
as a parish priest. Episcopacy has 
been too often conferred for prece- 
dency in the mathematical tripos or 
for skill in Greek metres. A distin- 
guished mathematician or classic does 
not necessarily make an indifferent 
bishop ; although the arguments for his 
appointment on such grounds alone 
are rather vague. But the church in 
the nineteenth century needs an opera- 
tive rather than an erudite clergy: 
needs discretion even more than learn- 
ing in its rulers; and the long sub- 
ordinate experience of the rector of 
Alderley proved of infinite worth to 
the strenuous and practical Bishop of 
Norwich. There are few lines in 
George Herbert’s Portraiture of the 
Country Parson which are not to be 
found in the character of Edward 
Stanley. He was not indeed so well 
qualified, as Herbert might have de- 
sired, for ‘resolving controversies ;” 
but, on the other hand, few, if any, of 
his 1300 parishioners were likely to 
have any metaphysical scruples to 
solve. eir pastor rendered them 
much more essential service by his 
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weekly visits, his plain sermons, his 
well-managed schools, his frank bear- 
ing, his ready sympathy, and his eco- 
nomical arrangements for their social 
comfort, than if he had made them all 
clearly understand the five points, or 
reduced baptismal regeneration to a 
postulate in geometry. The followin 
anecdote, among many others we call 
select, exhibits the practical and pious 
character of Dr. Stanley’s theology. 


“To one who had sent for him in the 
prospect of approaching death, and ex- 
pressed perplexity at various difficulties 
as to our Lord’s divinity, he begged to 
hear them enumerated. This was done, 
one after another, and, when it was con- 
cluded, he asked whether anything yet re- 
mained? ‘No,’ was the reply. ‘ Then,’ 
said he, ‘I do not answer one of your 
difficulties. I grant them all. They are 
difficulties. I cannotexplainthem. But 
now, let me ask you one question. Do 
you, in the prospect of death, feel that 
anything can give you confidence and sup- . 
port in such an hour but the belief that 
Christ is God ?’” 


The present century has beheld one 
of those silent revolutions which affect 
the welfare of a nation as immediately 
as the more noisy ebullitions of political 
changes. At its commencement Gib- 
bon’s phrase, ‘* the fat slumbers of the 
church,” was not inapplicable, and was 
hardly illiberal. A decent performance 
of Sunday duties, an occasional dis- 
tribution of alms, a casual visit to 
a cottage, and familiar greetings on 
the highways, were considered, when 
coupled with strict orthodoxy and ig- 
noring of dissenters, the consummation 
of clerical responsibility. That the poor 
should be taught to read and write, 
was by most men deemed a perilous 
experiment; that they should be trained 
to think and observe, was regarded 
either as the dream of enthusiasts, or 
the mischievous energy of schismatics. 
There are ranks and degrees in the 
social scale, it was argued (and often 
have we heard the argument from 
discreet and pious lips), and of the 
lower ranks labour is the lot and ig- 
norance is the doom assigned by Pro- 
vidence. Philosopher Square, indeed, 
was not more firmly convinced of the 
eternal fitness of things than the edu- 
cated clergy and laity, for the most 
part, of the impracticability and im- 
propriety of educating the poor. So 
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had not deemed Richard Baxter, who 
boasted of the intelligence of the 
ancient lowly men of Kidderminster, 
or Bishop Hall in his humble village 
school at Heigham by Norwich. But 
in the eighteenth century “a spirit of 
drowsihood,” as Spenser calls it, had 
crept over the church, and want of 
knowledge, at least in its humbler 
members, had come to be considered 
among its safeguards. In a consider- 
able number of parishes, we had almost 
written in the majority, even the 
routine duty was precariously per- 
formed. Alderley was no exception 
to the general rule. “The clerk,” says 
Mr. Arthur Stanley, “used to go to 
the churchyard stile to see whether 
there were any more coming to church, 
for there were seldom enough to make 
a congregation.” The rector used to 
boast that “ he had never set foot in a 
sick person’s cottage.” We can “cap” 
this story with a reminiscence of our 
own. Ina remote parish in Norfolk 


the clerk on Sunday mornings was 
wont to be on the look out, not for a 
congregation, but for a clergyman— 


the duty being performed by a curate 
who lived sixteen miles off, and was 
not always inclined to travel. So men 
acted and believed, for the most part, 
in the year 1800; so they rarely act 
or believe in the year 1851. The 
church service is no longer, in general, 
a cold routine ; schools have arisen 
in innumerable parishes; the village 
pastor is their visitor and superintend- 
ent: his alms are not diminished ; 
while his social and intellectual cha- 
rities are greatly increased. It is 
scarcely possible to estimate the value, 
both present and prospective, of such 
achange. It is a spontaneous reform- 
ation of more importance than tons of 
blue books or church canons. For the 
present purpose it is suflicient to re- 
mark that of this reformation Edward 
Stanley was one of the earliest as well 
as one of the most energetic pioneers. 
On his coming to Alderley in 1805 his 
Pane were as sheep that had 
ong lacked an efficient shepherd: nor 
was the average standard of the neigh- 
ouring clergy such as to present a 
high model of excellence to the new 
comer. “All who could afford it 
hunted; few, if any, rose above the 
ordinary routine of the stated services 
of the church.” On his quitting Al- 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXV. 
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derley in 1837 the parish was at unity 
with itself—the generation which had 
attained to manhood during Dr. Stan- 
ley’s incumbency were well educated, 
were, with rare exceptions, trained to 
sobriety and frugality, and saw their 
children walking in the same path, 
and guided by the same gentle and 
firm hand. “ Dissent,” proceeds his 
biographer, “ was all but extinguished. 
The church was filled, communicants 
were many: to the better disposed of 
the parishioners he was, as they ex- 
pressed it, “their father and leader in 
everything that was good.” Even 
when they differed from him, they 
would say, “as the rector says it we 
must not go against him.” ‘The fol- 
lowing anecdote with which we must 
close our account of Dr. Stanley’s 
parochial ministration, graphically ex- 
hibits his prompt vivacity and his irre- 
sistible influence. 

The crying sin of the country popu- 
lation of Cheshire was ‘drunkenness. To 
repress this great evil he spared no per- 
sonal sacrifice. ‘ Whenever,’ such was the 
homely expression of the people, ‘ when- 
ever there was a drunken fight down at 
the village, and he knew of it, he would 
always come out to stop it—there was such 
a spirit in him.’ On one of these occa- 
sions tidings were brought to him of a 
riotous crowd which had assembled to 
witness a desperate prize-fight, adjourned 
to the outskirts of his parish, and which 
the respectable inhabitants were unable to 
disperse. ‘The whole field’ (so one of 
the humbler neighbours represented it) 
‘ was filled, and all the trees round about, 
when in about a quarter of an hour I saw 
the Rector coming up the road on his little 
black horse as quick as lightning, and I 
trembled for fear they should harm him. 
He rode into the field and just looked 
quick round (as if he thought the same) to 
see who there was that would be on his 
side. But it was not needed; he rode 
into the midst of the crowd, and in one 
moment it was all over; there was a great 
calm; the blows stopped; it was as if 
they would all have wished to cover them- 
selves up in the earth; all from the trees 
they dropped down directly: no one said 
a word, and all went away humbled.’ The 
next day he sent for the two men, not to 
scold them, but to speak to them, and 
sent them each away with a Bible. The 
effect on the neighbourhood was very 
great, and put a stop to practices which 
had been for some time past prevalent in 
the adjacent districts.”’ 

On a certain o in the spring of 
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1837 a general voice of lamentation 
was heard in the parish of Alderley, 
for tidings had come that the good 
rector had consented, with much re- 
luctance and distrust of himself, to 
become Bishop of Norwich. It waga 
day long remembered by all who dwelt 
within the parish boundaries. They 
recollected “the very foot breadth” in 
the road where they had shed tears on 
first hearing of the news; they long 
reverted to the minutest details of the 
parting hour, to the prayers which, 
from the time of his appointment to 
the day of his consecration, were, at 
his own request, offered up for him 
in the parish church. “It was the 
greatest trial,” said one of the village 
elders, “ that ever I had: he was taken 
from us, because we did not make 
better use of him, to a place where 
they could make better use of him.” 
The grief was reciprocal: the “nolo 
episcopari” were no words of form 
in Bishop Stanley’s mouth. He was 
quitting what he had rendered com- 
paratively a bed of roses for a bed of 


thorns ; and at his first interview with . 


Lord Melbourne, on accepting the ap- 
pointment, he was so much overcome 
that the good-natured Minister was 
touched by his emotion, and spoke of 
the like feeling which he had himself 
experienced on taking office. On 
the last Sundays of his residence at 
Alderley another pastor addressed the 
congregation. Dr. Stanley pronounced 
the blessing alone. He felt too deeply 
to trust himself with the task of ad- 
monition or encouragement. For the 
same reason he avoided a public fare- 
well; but a “valedictory address,” 
distributed after his departure, and 
reprinted in the volume before us, 
summed up the account of his steward- 
ship in his own earnest and pregnant 
diction. Yet another even more touch- 
ing record of his love and regret was 
found among Edward Stanley’s papers 
after his decease—* an address to the 
parishioners and school-children of 
Alderley.” ‘They are still cherished 
in the cottages of Alderley, besides 
the Bible on the shelf, and many of 
them blotted with tears. 

The predecessor of Dr. Stanley in 
the diocese of Norwich was a scholar, 
“a ripe and good one,” a man unsur- 
passel in honesty of intention and 
courtesy of demeanour, and whom his 
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blameless life and unusual length of 
days had invested with every attribute 
of love and reverence. But, not only 
did Bishop Bathurst belong to a re- 
mote and very different generation of 
church rulers, with whom a quiet and 
humble walk sufficed or was thought 
to suffice, but age had rendered his 
ever lenient sway ineffective and sopo- 
rific. His clergy, as regarded resi- 
dence, duty, and the education of their 
flocks, did nearly as seemed good in 
their own eyes. There was much in- 
dividual piety and local activity among 
the Norfolk clergy, but it was per- 
sonal and precarious, and there could 
hardly be said to have been for many 
years aruler in Israel. The old epis- 
copal ey at Norwich, untenanted 
as it had been for many years, was 
symbolic of the diocese. It was a sub- 
stantial and venerable mansion, sound 
at heart, but dreary and dilapidated. 
So dreary indeed was it, that when 
Dr. Stanley first entered on his office, 
it was proposed to him to take up his 
residence at some country house a few 
miles distant from the city. His reply 
was prompt, and characteristic of the 
spirit with which he began all his 
diocesan reforms. ‘ A bishop,” he 
said, “should always be at his post in 
the chief city of his diocese.” Within 
a few months the silent and tenantless 
mansion became a happy and hospitable 
home, whose gates were thronged with 
the poor, and whose tables were con- 
stantly frequented by guests of nearly 
every social rank, from the humblest 
curate to the most distinguished lumi- 
naries of art, science, and literature. 
Out of metropolitan cities, indeed, it 
was scarcely possible to meet assem- 
blages at once so polished and so in- 
tellectual as were customarily to be 
found at the board of Bishop Stanley; 
and in metropolitan cities we have 
rarely seen reunions in which all the 
social elements were more skilfully or 
delightfully blended. He must have 
been of a hard and unsusceptible spirit 
who did not depart from the palace at 
Norwich a happier and a wiser man. 
But charity to all and hospitality to 
many were not the only results of Ed- 
ward Stanley’s residence in his epis- 
copal city. We have more than once 
adverted to the general aspect of his 
diocese at the time he entered it. We 
extract the following voucher for the 
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general accuracy of our descrip- 
tion : 

“In 1837,’’ said a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Norwich, ‘‘ I saw from 
my windows nine parishes, of which only 
one contained a resident clergyman. Of 
those nine parishes there is now (in 1849) 
only one which does not contain a resi- 
dent clergyman.’’ ‘‘ The deanery of Sand- 
ford,’’ writes a clergyman from that dis- 
trict, “ is made up of twenty-eight parishes, 
containing a population of about 12,000; 
and, owing to the number of resident 
gentry and clergy, the value of the rural 
benefices, and the great width of the dis- 
trict, you might naturally expect to find 
the church in a more efficient condition 
than in the generality of such neighbour- 
hoods. When I first came here, in 1837, 
out of the twenty-eight parishes five 
churches only were open for divine ser- 
vice twice on the Lord’s day. In 1849 
all the parishes enjoy this great blessing 
with the exception of three, in one of 
which the population does not amount to 
fifty persons, and the stipend of another 
does not reach 607. yearly. In 1837 five 
parishes only within the deanery possessed 
daily schools in connexion with the church. 
In 1849 we have eight good school-rooms 
(opened daily) in addition to the five already 
existing: and in five parishes only, and 
those of very small population, are the 
children of the poor still deprived of daily 
education.”’ 


Reforms so comprehensive in their 
character were not, and never will be 
in parallel cases, effected without much 
—— and gainsaying. The seed 
fell indeed on very various grounds. 
Some of these grounds had already 
a harvest of their own, and merely 
awaited the new bishop’s vigorous 
centralization to adopt and secure 
them; others were prepared for the 
new life which he imparted, and pre- 
sently began to bear fruit genially; 
but a very considerable “breadth” 
of the church domain was barren, 
and reluctant to forego the thorns 
of habit and the thistles of indolence. 
The first four years of Bishop Stan- 
ley’s regimen were truly years of 
trial and contradiction. e believe 
that within a similar period no oflicial 

rson ever received more anonymous 
etters—or anonymous letters more re- 
a with irritation and contumely. 

Is appointment was attacked—it was 
a Whig-job; his doctrines were as- 
sailed—they were Arminian, latitudi- 
narlan, even schismatical; he was 
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blamed for rigour, for partiality, for 
laxity, for inconsistency ; he was per- 
haps the best-abused bishop on the 
bench. But, as his biographer has 
well remarked, the qualities which 
would have so well fitted him to com- 
mand a ship were equally available 
for episcopal discipline. Difficulty was 
to Edward Stanley as the voice of 
a trumpet arousing him to the per- 
formance of duty. Negligence was in 
his eyes not merely wrong, but “ dis- 
graceful.” “ Harassed or perplexed as 
he often was whilst uncertain what the 
call of duty required, he was all on 
fire to perform it the moment that it 
became clear to him.” 

The results of his episcopal admi- 
nistration may be thus briefly summed 
up. He enforced residence; he pro- 
vided that nearly every parish should 
enjoy the full privilege of service on 
Sundays which the rubric presupposes, 
the canons of the church direct, the 
reformers of the church intended, and 
the needs of the population demand ; 
he took care that every church, so far 
as it was possible, should possess its 
proper aliment and auxiliary, a school; 
and by introducing and insisting upon 
regularity of system, he removed from 
the church the reproach of being in- 
debted to those who disapproved its 
ordinances for the supplementary care 
and instruction of the poor. But, al- 
though he exerted himself, on all oc- 
casions, to inspire with new vigour the 
ecclesiastical machinery, Bishop Stan- 
ley was too zealous for the work itself 
to slight or undervalue the co-opera- 
tion of Dissenters. With the leading 
ministers of their several denomina- 
tions he cheerfully worked for com- 
mon ends: nor did he permit ritual 
or dogmatic differences to weaken any 
of the bonds of their common Christian 
fellowship. In this, as in so many 
other respects, he closely resembled 
his intimate and catholic friend Dr. 
Arnold. The great reformer of our 
public schools and the regenerator of 
the diocese of East Anglia stood side 
by side in their kindred opposition to 
custom, prejudice, and _ intolerance. 
Both combined zeal with charity. 
Arnold was perhaps the most original 
and certainly the most learned of the 
two. But they were a noble pair of 
yoke-fellows; and the strong practical 
sense and undaunted energy of Stanley 
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made him equal in all the work he 
took in hand to his more conspicuous 
and equally maligned contemporary. 

Mr. Arthur Stanley’s memoir of his 
father is so brief, and at the same time 
so pregnant with matter for example 
and meditation, that we are unwilling 
farther to anticipate its contents. In 
dwelling upon Dr. Stanley's adminis- 
tration of a parish we have, in fact, 
sketched his regimen in a bishopric. 
The narrower sphere was the rehearsal 
of the more dignified and extended 
one. We prefer, therefore, to a further 
analysis of a character so easily read, 
subjoining a few extracts from the 
bishop’s diary, in which, in the retire- 
ments of his closet, he communed with 
himself, and placed under seals, to be 
opened by death alone, his projects 
for doing good to man, and the aspi- 
rations of his spirit for that plenary 
rest from labour and contradiction 
which the grave alone could afford 
him. 

When assailed by insinuations of 
ambitious or selfish views, he thus re- 
corded his feelings in the year 1838: 

*« Little do they guess how engrossed I 
altogether am in one sole object—-the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the dio- 
cese. By night, in my many waking hours, 
the working of my mind is how and what 
can be done by me to promote the end for 
which I accepted a situation for which in 
every other point I feel myself so unqua- 
lified and unfit. I accepted it with a de- 
termination not to make it a source of 
profit to myself or patronage for others, it 
being my unshaken determination to ex- 
pend not only the whole proceeds of the 
emoluments on the diocese, but the greater 
part of my private fortune also, saving 
little or nothing more than it was my wish 
to do at Alderley; that, with regard to 
patronage, no motives of private interest, 
or mere connection, or formal friendship, 
should sway me in giving preferments ; 
and that the names hitherto on my list 
consist of individuals known to me only by 
respectability and fitness for the situations 
to which I could appoint them. Such are 
the feelings with which I accepted the 
office of a bishop, on such I have acted 
hitherto ; and God grant that nothing may 
induce me to depart from principles which 
will alone justify me in entering on a line 
of life and arduous responsibility, drawing 
me aside from pursuits and tastes with 
which my habits were far more congenial.” 


Resolved and even rigorousas Bishop 
Stanley was in the enforcement of 


what he conceived necessary for the 
efficiency of the Church, he was with 
the young, the modest, and the diflident, 
most considerate and indulgent. His 
kindliness of heart was never more 
conspicuous than during the periodical 
ordinations, or at his frequent exami- 
nation of district and parochial schools. 
To his demeanour on public occa- 
sions, on the platforms at religious 
meetings, or at such political and 
educational assemblages as he deemed 
it his duty to attend, exceptions might 
perhaps be taken. There was ap- 
parent, at times, some constitutional 
Irritability, a certain restlessness in 
louk and gesture, which derogated 
from the official and personal dignity 
which his snow-white hair, his grave 
cast of features, and his piercing glance, 
were otherwise well calculated to adorn 
and make impressive; but with the 
young, and especially in the presence 
of children, his bearing was at once 
benevolent and majestic ; not that he 
seemed on such occasions to conde- 
scend, but rather to breathe a genial 
atmosphere of freedom and love. Mr. 
Stanley has inserted the following pic- 
ture, from an eye-witness, of his father’s 
manner and appearance while deliver- 
ing his charge to the candidates for 
orders. The entire passage is too long 
for insertion, and we must content our- 
selves with its conclusion :— 

‘¢T cannot summon many of the glow- 
ing words which left their living impress 
on the young and earnest hearts of those 
whom he addressed on their admission by 
him into the ministry of our church. The 
picture rises before my mind of a reverend 
old man arresting the attention of all who 
stood before him, by his striking profile, 
his long silvery hair, and the quick glances 
of his searching eye, and then riveting, as 
it were, that attention on himself, while, 
with his deep, powerful voice, and with a 
frame gradually acquiring a slight tremu- 
lous movement as his emotion increased, 
he urged upon his hearers the responsibi- 
lities of their new position in simple lan- 
guage—eloquent because issuing warm 
and fresh from the heart. This indeed 
was the character of his oratory. The 
experience of others will perhaps confirm 
my observation, if I venture to think that 
those impressive charges which we heard 
in common, when afterwards analysed and 
examined, presented little which it might 
not have occurred to any wise and prac- 
tical man to utter on such occasions ; and 
yet they seemed to sink far deeper into the 
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heart, and to influence the resolutions at 
least far more powerfully than similar 
words spoken by other men. Who may 
tell through how many parishes of our 
land—in how many pulpits of our church 
—their effects are yet and shall long be 
felt.’’ 


In the village church of Heigham, in 
an obscure and rarely-visited tomb, lie 
the mortal remains of another East~ 
Anglian Bishop, John Hall—* Servus 
Dei et Ecclesiz,” as his humble epitaph 
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records. In the nave of a more sump- 
tuous and solemn structure repose the 
earthly reliques of his distant successor. 
But the stately pile which more than 
eight centuries ago was founded by 
Herbert de Losinga for the weal and 
worship of successive generations casts 
its broad shadows over no more justly 
hallowed tomb than that which en- 
shrouds the dust of Edward Stanley, 
“ resting from his labours in the faith 
of Christ.” 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF JOHN ADAMS, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 


STATES OF 


THROUGH the kindness of Robert 
Cole, Esq. F.S.A. (in whose valuable 
collection of Autographs the original 
is preserved), we are enabled to pre- 
sent to our readers a very remarkable 
letter written by John Adams, the 
first Vice-President, and second Pre- 
sident, of the United States of America, 
addressed to Mr. John Stockdale, the 
London bookseller. 

Itappears that Stockdale had written 
to Mr. Adams to ask permission to 
reprint his “ work on Government,” 
meaning his Defence of the American 
Constitutions, and also some pamphlet 
which had been published under the 
designation of Publicola, and had ap- 
parently been written by the after- 
wards no less distinguished John 
Quincy Adams, though, as was sus- 
pected, Mr. Stockdale was desirous to 
pass it off for the father’s. 

The very able “work on Govern- 
ment” was written in Grosvenor 
Square, London, where Mr. Adams 
was then resident as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from the United States. It 
was commenced on the 4th Oct. 1786, 
and the first volume was published in 
Jan. 1787, as we gather from the pre- 
face.* Pursuing the subject, he wrote 
two more volumes, and the whole was 
completed within fifteen months of 
his undertaking the task. 

A French edition, entitled “ Defence 
des Constitutions Américaines, ou De 
la necessité d’une balance dans les 
pouvoirs d’un gouvernement libre,” 


AMERICA. 


was published at Paris in 1792, re- 
duced—that is, abridged, into two vo- 
lumes. It has appended to it the notes 
and observations of M. de la Croix, the 
author of a work on the Constitutions 
of Europe, and the preface is signed 
with the initials L. M. 

On undertaking to reprint the ori- 
ginal work, Mr. Stockdale wrote to 
Mr. Adams, who was then Vice-Pre- 
sident of the United States; but it 
evidently went to press before he re- 
ceived the reply which here follows. 
The reader will not fail to remark the 
suppressed pride with which Mr. Adams 
speaks of his son, and the no less re- 
markable reflection on the principles 
of Dr. Franklin. 


** Quincy, near Boston, May 12, 1793. 

‘¢ Sir,— Yesterday I had the pleasure of 
receiving your letter of the 16th of March. 

‘““My son’s name is John Quincy 
Adams, which you knew very well; so 
that, by ushering the pamphlet into the 
world in the name of John Adams, esq. 
it still might pass for mine. I understand 
all this very well—bookseller’s policy ! 

‘* All Ihave to say is that I did not 
write Publicola, nor any part of it; if 
you wish to know whether my son wrote 
it or not, you must write to him, who is a 
counsellor at law in Boston; and, as he 
has been taught both to read and write, is 
capable of corresponding with you con- 
cerning his own affairs. 

‘* My ‘work on Government,’ as you 
are pleased to call it, has been so much 
neglected by Britons, and so much in- 
sulted by Frenchmen, Irishmen, and Ame- 





* There is no copy of the first edition in the British Museum. 
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ricans, that it shall now either be con- 
signed over to everlasting oblivion, or be 
transmitted to posterity exactly as it is. 

“Tf you think you can make your for- 
tune by printing it, you are very weleome 
to do it, but without any corrections, 
additions, or substractions, except literary 
or grammatical ones. I don’t mean to 
insist that you should print again capital 
for capitol, and all the other blunders of 
the press that a boy in the lowest form 
could correct; one alteration only I re- 
quest in the title-page, and that is, that it 
may be ‘A Defence of the Constitutions 
of Government of the United States of 
America, against the attack of Mr. 
Turgot,* in his letter to Dr. Price, dated 
the twenty-second day of March, 1778.’ 
This alteration will be a full answer to 
every sensible objection which I have ever 
read to the work. It is not and never was 
intended for a general defence of the 
American constitutions. It is a defence 
on the point on which they were attacked, 
and that only. 

“Tf Mr. Copley is willing that the pic- 
ture should be put into the hands of any 
artist you may name, I have no objection, 
and you may do as you please; but I own 
I should be much mortified to see such a 
bijou affixed to those republican volumes. 

‘* Mankind will in time discover that 
unbridled majorities are as tyrannical and 
cruel as unlimited despots. Itis melan- 
choly that so much precious blood should 
be made to flow before they will attend 
to facts, authorities, and reasoning, which 
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amount to the full conviction of mathe- 
matical demonstration. But so itis. A king 
of France and a Duke de la Rochfaucault 
were destined to die martyrs to a miserable 
crudity of Ben. Franklin. y 
‘*My kind regards to Mrs. Stockdale, 
and believe me to be your hearty 
well-wisher and humble servant, 
“ Joun ADAms,”’ 
Mr. Stockdale. 
Addressed, 
John Stockdale, esq. 
Piccadilly, 
London. 


When Mr. Stockdale received this 
letter, he complied with its request in 
regard to the title, cancelling appa- 


rently the title-page under which he 
had commenced his operations. 
we gather from the following 


This 


‘¢ DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 

“* Cut the title off from the first sheet in 
Vol. I. and place it after the bastard-title. 
The two bastard-titles at the ends of Vols, 
II. and ITI. to be cut off and placed be- 
fore the general titles.’’ 


In the bastard-title the work is 
called “ History of the Principal Re- 
publics of the World.” The portrait 
of Mr. Adams by Copley was finely 
engraved by Hall (in an oval) for a 
frontispiece, and is inscribed 

Publish’d Feby 15, 1794, by Iohn 
Stockdale. 





* Mr. Turgot had stated that, by most of the American states, “ The customs of 


England had been imitated without any particular motive. 


That, instead of collecting 


all authority into one centre, that of the nation, they had established different bodies— 
a house of representatives, a council, and a governor, because there is in England a 
house of commons, a house.of lords, and a king. That they endeavoured to balance 
these different powers, as if this equilibrium, which in England may be necessary to 
check the enormous influence of royalty, could be of any use in republics founded upon 
the equality of all the citizens ; and as if establishing different orders of men was not a 
source of divisions and disputes.’’ There had been, from the beginning of the Ameri- 
can revolution, a party in every state of the Union which had entertained similar 
opinions. The confident republicans could not bear to be told, that they were not, in 
all forms of government, the best keepers of their own liberty; or that its preservation 
depended more upon checks and balances than upon their own virtue. As Mr. Adams 
had been mainly instrumental in causing those checks and balances to be introduced 
into the state governments of America, he deemed it incumbent on him to satisfy the 
world, and particularly his own countrymen, that they were not so introduced without 
a sufficient motive, nor merely in blind imitation of the English constitution; but that 
the principle was founded on the nature of man, and on the experience of the principal 
republics that had previously existed in the world.—Cranch’s Memoir of Adams, 1827, 
pp. 51—53. 

+ It is stated in the Penny Cyclopedia, art. Adams (John), that the work was 
‘* remodelled and reprinted in 1794, with the new title of A History of the Principal 
Republics of the World.” There does not appear to have been any remodelling. 
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SAINT FRANCIS AND THE FRANCISCANS. 
No. II. 
(Coneluded from p. 246.) 


AT Whitsuntide of the same year 
inwhich he met Dominic, Saint Francis 
held the second General Chapter of his 
order. He had previously written to 
the brethren in all the different coun- 
tries where they had established them- 
selves. They assembled by —— 
ment at the church of Saint Mary on 
the Porziuncula. The order had ex- 
isted only about ten years. Yet on 
this occasion there gathered around 
their venerated founder four thousand 
Minorite brethren. Cabins of straw 
and tents were raised for their ac- 
commodation. The surrounding po- 
pulation thought it an honour to supply 
them with provisions all the time they 
remained. On Whit Sunday they set 
out on the road leading to Perugia to 
meet the protector of the order, the 
Cardinal U. olino. The same evening, 
the cardinal weeping with joy, and 
conducted by Saint Francis, passed 
from group to group of this vast mul- 
titude, whose soul was as the soul of 
one man both in holy love and in in- 
vincible purpose. The spectacle, how- 
ever imposing, instead of inspiring 

ride in the heart of the saint filled 

im with fear, foreboding, and distrust. 
He knew the temptations which suc- 
cess always brings and the relaxation 
of discipline which it is apt to produce. 
Instead of addressing his children 
therefore in words of triumph, he 
said to them: “ Let us love above all 
things the holy Church, my brethren ; 
let us pray that it may be exalted, and 
let us never abandon poverty.” The 
cardinal then delivered a discourse 
which contained very different lan- 
guage. He praised them for what 
they had done and flattered their hopes 
respecting the future. Saint Francis 
at once proceeded to lessen as far as he 
could such incitements to ambition, by 
recalling the sacred nature and the 
solemn importance of their duties ; he 
pictured the snares to their passions 
and the terrible persecutions which 
they were sure to encounter, rebuked 
them for the evident satisfaction with 
which they had listened to the cardi- 
nal’s commendations, denounced them 
4s cowardly and weak for having still 


an ear and an eye for what was earthly, 
and, carried away by prophetic zeal, 
foretold the falling away of their suc- 
cessors from strict obedience, and the 
consequent ruin of the order. These 
reproaches surprised the brethren and 
displeased the cardinal. To a re- 
monstrance of the latter Saint Francis 
replied: “What I have now done has 
been to conserve and strengthen the 
sentiments which have been the object 
of your panegyric, and to sustain those 
of the brethren in whom humility has 
not yet taken deep and strong root.” 
That the alarms of the saint were not 
unfounded, nor his reprimands un- 
called for, was soon shown. A whisper 
began to circulate in the tents and 
straw-cabins round Saint Mary’s 
Church, that it was the wish of Car- 
dinal Ugolino that the two orders of 
Saint Francis and Saint Dominic 
should be united; and that those in 
either order the most remarkable for 
their learning, their talents, and their 
virtues, should be raised to ecclesias- 
tical dignities. That whisper stirred 
aspiring thoughts in those lowly 
abodes. Accordingly, Brother Elias, 
the minister of the order in Tuscany, 
and Brother John, the minister at 
Bologna, came to Cardinal Ugolino 
and besought him to say to Saint 
Francis, but as if of himself, that it 
were well if he listened to the counsels 
of the brethren, many of whom were 
men of learning and capable of govern- 
ing wisely; that the saint ought not to 
forget that he was unlettered and too 
simple ; that besides, his bad health 
— him from attending regu- 
arly to the temporal affairs of the 
order, and that thus it would be de- 
sirable to disburden himself of a part 
of them, which could then be confided 
to some of the brethren. They com- 
plained likewise that the rules of the 
order were singular and severe ; that 
they imposed conditions which it was 
impossible to fulfil; that they went 
much beyond what Benedict, Augus- 
tine, and Basil had deemed sufficient, 
an assumption of superior sanctity 
which was arrogant in itself and im- 
plied disrespect and ingratitude to the 
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best ages of the Church and its great 
martyr-men. These objections the 
cardinal communicated to Saint Fran- 
cis, stating that he considered them to 
be wise, and urging them on his gravest 
consideration. Francis, without en- 
tering into any discussion, went with 
the cardinal before the brethren, who 
were at that moment assembled in 
chapter, and briefly and abruptly 
said :—* My brethren, God has called 
me to follow the foolishness of the 
cross by the way of simplicity and hu- 
mility. Never again demand from me 
any other rules for the guidance of the 
order than those which the Lord has 
prescribed tome. I fear lest those who 
rebel against them and tempt others 
to rebel may experience the effects of 
the divine vengeance.” Thus having 
spoken, he immediately went away. 

he brethren remained mute with 
astonishment. At last, the cardinal 


arose and exhorted them to obey in 
all things the holy man in whom he 
saw the presence of the spirit of God. 

The conferences of the chapter, be- 
sides regulating some minor matters, 
related chiefly to missions, especially 


those to Mahometan countries. Saint 
Francis chose six of the brethren to 
go and preach the Gospel to the Moors 
of Spain and Morocco. In this holy 
enterprise the martyr’s death awaited 
those brave men. About the same 
number went toward Tunis; but, not- 
withstanding their courage and per- 
severance, they were compelled to leave 
that part of Africa without accom- 
plishing anything. Many of the 
brethren departed for Germany, where 
their success in making conversions was 
as signal as their former failure. Saint 
Francis reserved the Holy Land for 
himself. This was the third occasion 
on which he had attempted to pass 
into Palestine. In 1212 he had gone 
on board ship to sail thither, but con- 
trary winds compelled him to return. 
The following year he reached Spain, 
with the intention of penetrating into 
Morocco, and thence journeying to 
Syria. But illness forced him to turn 
his face once more to Italy. Finally, 
in July 1213, he embarked at Ancona 
with ten of his disciples, in a vessel 
which was conveying supplies to John 
De Brienne, King of Jerusalem, who 
for many months had been occupied 
with the siege of Damietta, the centre 
of the Mahometan power. The ac- 
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count of the saint's life while he was in 
Egypt seems to belong rather to le- 
ape than to history. Shortly after 

is arrival a battle was fought between 
the Mahometans and the Christians, 
Saint Francis was warned in a vision 
that the Christians would be defeated. 
He therefore called to him one of his 
disciples and said to him: “ The Lord 
has foreshown me the disaster which 
awaits the Christians; if I proclaim 
this boldly I shall pass for a madman; 
if I do not, I shall sin against my con- 
science. What is your opinion?” “ It 
does not matter to you,” replied the 
disciple, “ what judgment men give on 
your actions. Besides, if pe should 
call you a madman now it will not be 
the first time that they have done so. 
Speak out courageously therefore as 
your conscience commands, and fear 
God rather than the world.” Though 
Saint Francis followed his disciple’s 
advice, yet his prophetic dissuasions 
did not prevent the Christians from 
engaging. They were driven from the 
field with a loss of six thousand men. 
The two armies, however, remained 
encamped opposite to each other as 
before. Notwithstanding the bitter- 
ness and exasperation which the recent 
conflict must naturally have pro- 
duced, and though the Sultan had 
issued an order condemning to death 
all the Christians who should fall into 
the hands of the Saracens, Saint 
Francis resolved to penetrate unpro- 
tected into the enemy’s camp. He 
therefore set out accompanied by one 
of the brethren. They sang as they 
went along holy songs of praise and 
rejoicings. When they met two sheep 
Saint Francis cried in the enthusiasm 
of rapturous faith, “ Brother, have 
confidence in God, the saying of the 
Gospel is fulfilled in. us, ‘ Behold, I 
send you forth as sheep in the midst 
of wolves.’” They had scarcely uttered 
these words when a party of Saracens 
rushed on them, bound them, and 
carried them before the Sultan. He 
asked them by whom, why, and how 
they had been sent. “It is not men,” 
intrepidly replied Saint Francis, “ but 
God, most holy, that sends me to show 
to you and to your people the way of 
salvation, and to teach you the Gospel 
of truth.” Then he expounded to 
him with such eloquent fervour the 
Christian doctrine, that the Sultan lis- 
tened with pleasure, and, struck with 
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admiration, pressed him to remain 
with him. “If thou and thy people 
are willing,” said Saint Francis, “ to 
be converted to Christ, to love him 
and put on his spirit, I shall remain in 
the midst of you. But, if thou dost 
hesitate to abandon the law of Maho- 
met for that of Christ, order a great 
fire to be kindled into which I may 
enter along with thy priests, that ye 
all may judge which is the faith which 
ought to be followed.” The Sultan, 
who perceived that as soon as this 
challenge was uttered one of the oldest 
riests had withdrawn, confessed that 
“ did not think any of the Imans 
would enter the fire for his religion. 
“If you will promise me,” rejoined 
Saint Francis, “that you and your peo- 
ple will embrace the Christian faith if I 
come safe and sound out of the fire, I 
will enter it alone. If I am burned 
let it be imputed to my sins; but if 
God preserve me you will recognise 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of all 
men.” The Sultan averred that the 
acceptance of such a challenge would 
be almost sure to lead to a sedition in 
the army. He then offered the saint 


~~ presents, which we are told 
"rancis despised as so much dirt. 

This interview with the Sultan seems 
to have been the only result of the 
mission of Saint Francis, which did 


not last above three months. Da- 
mietta was taken by the Christians on 
the 5th November, 1219; but Saint 
Francis had previously returned to 
Italy by way of Venice. It was in this 
city that he convoked the third Chapter 
General of his order in 1220. At this 
assembly he received many complaints 
of see den Elias, whom he had left as 
his Vicar-General during his absence. 
Brother Elias had permitted and even 
encouraged much relaxation in the 
discipline of the order. The moment 
Saint Francis saw him he perceived 
that there was something in his dress 
and appearance incompatible with the 
rules which he had given for the guid- 
ance of his disciples. The garments 
of Elias were of the finest cloth, and 
foppishly made; the cowl of his tunic 
hung down to his middle, according 
to the mode then prevalent among 
people of fashion ; his sleeves were 
extravagantly ample; and his mien 
and gait were in signal discordance 
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with the humility of the Minorite 
brethren. Saint Francis glanced at 
him for a moment, and, without testi- 
fying by word or otherwise his asto- 
nishment, asked him to lend him his 
clothes, that he might try them on. 
As soon as he had arrayed himself in 
them, Saint Francis began to walk up 
and down with mock dignity and many 
coxcombical airs before the brethren 
then present, holding his head high 
and speaking with a loud voice, ar- 
ranging the folds of his garment, and 
tucking up the sleeves with genteelest 
care—usages worldly and full of vanity, 
which he foresaw would soon prevail 
amongst and disgrace the order. The 
brethren were filled with surprise at 
the strange conduct of their founder, 
the object of which they did not un- 
derstand, when Saint Francis, suddenl 
stopping and stripping the clothes off, 
threw them as far from him as he could 
with a look of consummate contempt. 
“ Behold,” said he with indignation, to 
Brother Elias, “how low in worldli- 
ness and vanity the degenerate brethren 
of the order will fall; but beings so 
degraded I shall not count as children 
of mine.” Then, putting on his torn 
frock, in words pregnant with force 
and unction he urged the brethren 
never to ~— from that deep humi- 
lity which they had vowed to make the 
law of their life. Soon after he de- 
posed Brother Elias from the office 
of Vicar-General. At a subsequent 
period, however, he restored him ;—in 
consequence, as the legend says, of a 
special revelation from God. 

In 1221 Saint Francis founded ano- 
ther order, which, being the third to 
which he had given birth, was called 
from that circumstance the Tertiary 
or Tertiarian Order. He accidentally 
met one of the friends of his youth, 
who, after acquiring wealth by com- 
merce, had turned his thoughts to hol 
things, and inspired his wife with 
similar sentiments. ‘They consulted 
Saint Francis as to the best manner of 
ordering and sanctifying their life. He 
first of all made them put on simple 
and modest garments of a grey colour, 
with a cord full of knots for a girdle, 
and told them that for some time he 
had been thinking of establishing a 
third order, to consist of married per- 
sons desirous of — to God. He 
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forthwith proceeded to carry the pro- 
ject into execution, and drew up laws 
for the government of the new order. 
To be admitted to it, it was necessary 
to profess the Catholic faith and com- 
plete obedience to the Church. Only 
after a year of satisfactory probation 
was the candidate received. None 
were mpey to leave the order ex- 
cept they had the express intention of 
entering some other order which had 
been canonically approved. On ad- 
mission into the Tertiarian community 
an engagement was taken to wear 
clothes of the plainest kind and of a 
grey colour. Participation in, or even 

resence at, fétes, balls, or theatrical ex- 

ibitions was forbidden. Besides scru- 
pulously observing fasts, the brethren 
and sisters of this order were bound 
to confess and receive the communion 
at least three times a-year, at Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. Married 
women could not be admitted, except 
with the open or tacit consent of their 
husbands. Four of the conditions im- 
posed on candidates were obviously 
suggested to Saint Francis by the civil 
disorders whereby Italy was at that 
time tormented. Revolutions were 
frequent and terrible. Fierce were the 
hates of Guelf and of Ghibeline ; cruel 
the reprisals, remorseless the perse- 
cutions, as each party in its turn was 
victorious. City warred with city, 
family with family; mobs were law- 
less, rulers unscrupulous; murder and 
confiscation came as the companions 
of dissension and anarchy. Amid uni- 
versal turbulence, strife, and bloodshed, 
how signally was Saint Francis dis- 
playing the purity of his love and the 
depth of his wisdom in exacting from 
those ambitious of entering into the 
pave. order that they should be 
reconciled with their neighbour by 
making peace before a magistrate, ac- 
cording to the custom of that time; 
that they should restore all the pro- 
perty which they had unjustly acquired; 
that they should not carry or use arms, 
except in defence of the Church or of 
their native land; and, lastly, that 
they should make their wills, in order 
that they might be always ready to 
die, not only as Christians but as citi- 
zens. ‘The concluding condition was 
to prevent great evils, which were then 
of everyday occurrence. Fathers of 
familiés were often cut off by a violent 
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death without having regulated their 
worldly affairs: hence arose inextri- 
cable confusion and fatal quarrels. 

The ministers and visitors appointed 
io preside over the order were named 
only for a time; and it was their duty 
not merely to keep watch over the 
conduct of the brethren, but to go to 
them when they were sick, and to ap- 
point other members of the community 
to attend upon them. They were em- 
powered also to rebuke backsliders and 
to inflict penances; and when a de- 
linquent repeated his fault three times 
he was banished from the community, 
and his fault was announced publicly. 

The legends inform us that the same 
year in which Saint Francis founded 
the Tertiary order he was at prayers 
in the little cabin which he had built 
for himself to live in on the Porzi- 
uncula, when he was miraculously 
warned to go to the neighbouring 
church. There the Saviour and the 
Virgin appeared to him, and to reward 
the services which he and the brethren 
had rendered them on earth told him 
to ask what he would and it should 
be granted unto him. He requested 
that all who visited that church should 
on confession have plenary pardon for 
their sins. Jesus accorded the favour, 
but commanded him to get it ratified 
by the Pope. Saint Francis on the 
morrow went to Perugia to Honorius 
Ill. The Pope confirmed the in- 
dulgence for ever, but limited it to a 
single day of the year, that of the As- 
sumption. Since then crowds have 
annually rushed on that day to the 
church of Saint Mary on the Porzi- 
uncula, attracted partly, no doubt, by 
the pardon they expect, but more, 
perhaps, by august and gorgeous cere- 
monies. 

Though Saint Francis allied the sim- 
plicity of the child to an ardent and 
exhaustless love, yet he could be stern 
and inexorable enough when the grand 
par ose to which he had consecrated 

is life demanded it. On one occasion 
a Minorite brother rebelled against the 
orders which had been given him. 
Saint Francis commanded him to be 
stripped of his garments and buried in 
the earth up to the neck. When this 
had been done by the other brethren, 
the saint, advancing toward the culprit, 
asked him, “Art thou dead?” The 
monk, full of repentance, replied, “ Yes, 
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my father, I am dead.” “ Well, then, 
arise, since thou art really dead, and 
never resist the orders of thy superiors, 
because a dead man does not resist any 
one whatever. I wish my disciples to 
be dead, and not living :” dead, that is, 
to their own wills, desires, and ca- 
prices. ’ 

The health of Saint Francis was 
naturally delicate, and frequent and 
fatiguing journeys, continual preach- 
ing, and ascetic practices, completel 
undermined it. ut, however muc 
he might suffer from exhaustion or 
pain, he never uttered murmur or groan, 
and bore up bravely as long as the 
fainting flesh would permit. This 
conduct proceeded chiefly no doubt 
from the pious resignation which was 
so deeply interwoven with his whole 
being, but it was partly inspired by 
the determination to prevent as far as 
his own example extended any relaxa- 
tion of discipline among the brethren, 
or their weakly yielding to the power 
of the body over the soul. He was 
once returning from Assisi, and when 
at no great distance was so worn out 
with walking that he was compelled to 
mount an ass. He was accompanied 
by brother Leonard, who, sprung from 
a noble family at Assisi, reflected as 
he dragged himself along on foot on 
his former superiority of rank and his 
a inferiority of position to Saint 

rancis. The latter, perceiving his 
thoughts, immediately dismounted, say - 
ing, “It is not right, brother, that I 
should ride while you walk, you who 
in the time of your worldly life stood 
so much higher than I.” 

Saint Francis suffered much from a 
disease of the eyes, the first cause of 
which Bonaventura states to have been 
his frequent tears. The virulence of 
the affection had been exceedingly 
increased by his residence in Egypt, 
and at last the disease became so 
severe that the brethren urged Saint 
Francis to receive medical aid. He 
consented very unwillingly, as he con- 
sidered bodily and all other afflictions 
as crosses that he ought patiently 
to bear. The physician pronounced 
that there was no cure except b 
cauterization with a red-hot iron. Wit 


the most cheerful spirit Saint Francis 
declared that he shrank not from the 
dreadful remedy. Perhaps, indeed, its 
very nature determined him to submit 
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the more gladly, as thereby he might 
the better prove his perfect prostra- 
tion before the decrees of God. Du- 
ring the necessary preparations Saint 
Francis turned to the fire in which the 
iron had been placed, and said, “ My 
brother fire, thou whom the Most 
High has created powerful, useful, and 
beautiful, be propitious and salutary 
to me at this moment.” Then, having 
made the sign of the cross, he held out 
his head to the operator, and did not 
betray by glance, or word, or move- 
ment, the tortures he must have en- 
dured as the instrument was drawn 
along from the ear to the eyebrow. 
He even insisted that the surgeon 
should repeat the operation if he 
thought it imperfect. 

During one of his journeys in the 
year 1224, he visited the chateau of 
the Count of Montefeltro, where he 
and his companion, brother Leo, were 
warmly welcomed. A military féte, 
given by the Count, had gathered 
many of his friends around him. Be- 
fore these Saint Francis preached with 
so much effect that one of them, Or- 
lando di Chiusi, deeply moved by the 
saint’s impressive oenks, conceived the 
most ardent regard for him, and, wish- 
ing to contribute to the establishment 
of his order made the saint a gift of 
Mount Alvernia, in Tuscany, on which 
to build a monastery, whither those 
could retire who yearned for penitence 
and solitude. The place was so wild 
that Orlando was obliged to aid the 
brethren who took up their abode there 
in protecting themselves both against 
wild beasts and wilder brigands, who 
found refuge in the neighbouring woods. 
He assisted the monks to make their 
romantic retreat habitable, and sup- 
plied them regularly with all the pro- 
visions they needed. He subsequently 
built for them a small church and other 
requisite edifices. During the few re- 
maining years of his life, Saint Francis 
often resorted to this lonely spot when 
he yearned for deeper and fuller spi- 
ritual communion, or when he wished 
to forget the relaxation of discipline, 
the ambition, or the other evils which 
he perceived or foresaw in his order. 
It was at the monastery of Mount Al- 
vernia, in the summer of 1224, that, 
according to the legend, one of the 
most memorable incidents in the life 
of the saint occurred. He had re- 
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paired to the monastery about the 
season of the Assumption to pags the 
time till Michaelmas in fasting and in 
devotion. One morning as the day 
dawned he was praying with fullest 
fervor of soul when he heard the gush- 
ing song of numberless birds, and 
from the midst of that enchanting 
music a heavenly voice sweetly and 
softly stole, saying, “Francis, this 
music announces to thee that God 
purposeth to clothe thee with a special 
effluence of his mighty grace.” At 
these sounds his heart was filled with 
a great joy, and burned with the in- 
cense of ineffable love for the Saviour. 
As he continued to pray he was gradu- 
ally raised so much above the earth, 
as brother Leo related, who was pre- 
sent, that, hanging on the verge of the 
clouds, he was almost lost to sight. 
Saint Francis then implored of God 
that, since he had not thought him 
worthy of the glorious crown of 
martyrdom, he would permit him 
to suffer all the agonies which Christ 
suffered on Calvary. This favour was 
granted. He passed the hours in pe- 
nitence and in fasting till the 13th 
September. The day after he had a 
second vision. An angelic figure, like 
a seraph, descended from Heaven, sur- 
rounded by rays of fire; his splendour 
was intolerable to sight. Suspended 
in the air, he remained before the eyes 
of the holy man, and on his form Saint 
Francis saw the image of Christ cru- 
cified. This astonishing vision filled 
the heart of the saint with profound 
and unutterable love. He gazed with 
transports of sacred compassion on the 
marks of the nails with which Christ 
had been fixed on the cross, and at the 
wound in his side. By the action of the 
rays which streamed from the hands, 
feet, and side of the Saviour, Francis 
received, not spiritually, or through the 
imagination, but really, and in the body, 
five wounds similar to those of the Sa- 
viour,in his hands, feet, and side, marks 
of which remained visible to all. These 
miraculous events were believed by 
the principal disciples of Saint Francis, 
and were attested in many letters by 
Pope Gregory the Ninth, who canon- 
ized him, and who, as Cardinal Ugo- 
lino, had been his early patron and 
friend. To omit the legendary from 
the narrative of such lives as those of 
Saint Francis would be to render them 
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cold and colourless, as well as to de- 
nude them of much picturesque in- 
terest. Our readers will apply the 
test of historical criticism themselves 
according to their several tastes, judg- 
ments, and beliefs. 

The health of Saint Francis, already 
much impaired by countless labours 
and accumulating infirmities, rapidly 
declined after the visions on js amd 
Alvernia; but, untiring in zeal, he still 
continued to traverse the towns and 
villages in the neighbourhood of Assisi, 
though his limbs often refused their 
office, and he was obliged to emplo 
those other modes of travelling whic 
he had forbidden to the brethren, 
except in great and unavoidable ne- 
cessity. He was also too weak to 
preach: all that he could do was to 
repeat these words unceasingly to his - 
hearers, “Jesus Christ, my beloved 
Saviour, hath been crucified.” But 
the sight of his person was more po- 
tent than eloquence. And it was 
thought a blessing and a joy to touch 
and to kiss his garments. At last, too 


exhausted to continue these er iy 
he consented, though unwillingly, to 


repose himself. He took up his abode 
in a poor cabin near the convent of 
Saint Damian, in order to receive the 
affectionate attendance of Clara and 
her sisters. He remained there about 
a month with four of his disciples. He 
was then removed to Saint Mary's 
Church, which for many years had 
been his habitual residence, and, as far 
as such a man could be said to have 
such a place, his earthly home. He 
was ill during the whole of 1225 ; but, 
in the autumn of that year, experi- 
encing partial relief, he made a mis- 
sionary journey as far as Naples. At 
Bagnarea a woman whose child had a 
dangerous sickness brought him to 
Saint Francis, and made a vow to con- 
secrate him to the order which Francis 
had founded. The child recovered 
his health, received a careful edu- 
cation, entered at a proper age into 
the order of Minorite scr sth became 
distinguished for piety and learning, 
was one of the ablest theologians of 
his time, was the first of the brethren 
that attained the dignity of Cardinal, and 
was canonized after his death. It was 
the well-known biographer of Saint 
Francis, Bonaventura. 

Returning from this journey in 4 
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condition of excessive debility, the 
saint was welcomed into the palace 
of the Bishop of Assisi, with every 
kindness and care. But when warned 
by his physician that his end drew 
nigh, he desired to be carried to Saint 
Mary’s on the Porziuncula, that he 
might give back to God the spirit of 
life there, where he had received the 
spirit of divine grace. On the way 
from Assisi he requested the bearers 
to place the litter so that he could 
command a full view of his native 
city, on which, weeping, he poured 
forth an affectionate blessing. 

When visiting Rome, ii 1215, Saint 
Francis had made the acquaintance of 
a married lady, Jacoba Settesoli, on 
whom his preaching and holiness had 
made a vy impression. During a 
dangerous illness which he had there 
she attended him with the most de- 
voted care. On his death-bed this lady 
came to his remembrance, as well as a 
promise which he had made to her, that 
she should see him once again before 
he died. Fearing that she would be 
greatly afflicted if that hope were not 
realized, he commenced dictating a 
letter to her, stating that the shadow 


of the tomb was fast darkening over 
him, that she must come before a cer- 
tain day if she wished to see him alive, 
and requesting her to bring with her 
certain things requisite for his funeral, 
and certain medicated cakes with which 
she had formerly lessened the pang 


and burden of his malady. He sud- 
denly stopped, exclaiming that the lady 
had already set out, and commanded 
what had been written to be destroyed. 
Shortly after, the lady arrived, accom- 
panied by her servants and her two 
sons, and bearing with her whatever 
Saint Francis had desired. On enter- 
ing the chamber, she threw herself at 
the feet of the saint in the midst of the 
assembled brethren, and could express 
her feelings, at once joyous and mourn- 
ful, by nothing but tears. Calling her 
by name, and trying to calm her pro- 
found and holy emotion, he asked her 
how it happened that she had come so 
soon. She answered that during one 
of her prayers a voice had warned her 
to take the journey to Assisi, and to 
carry along with her the medicated 
cakes and what was necessary for the 
burial. Saint Francis took one of the 
cakes and, while eating it, requested 
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Bernard Quintavalle, his first disciple, 
to taste it. Bernard did so, and seized 
the opportunity of beseeching Saint 
Francis to give him his blessing. The 
holy man, to lend more importance 
and impressiveness to this religious 
act, commanded the words in which 
he communicated the blessing, and in 
which he recalled all the virtues of 
Quintavalle, to be committed to writ- 
ing. Brother Elias, likewise present, 
testified by his looks the lively desire 
which he felt to share the same favor. 
Then Bernard, who had passed to the 
right hand of Francis, as the saint had 
desired him, to receive his blessing, 
put Elias in his place. But Francis, 
though his sight was almost gone, 
perceived by a quick instinct the pious 
fraud, and, crossing his arms, he 

laced his right hand on the head of 

ernard, and his left on the head of 
Elias, and, addressing the former, said 
that he was the first who had joined 
the order, and should always be supe- 
rior to the rest of the brethren. 

The day before he died Saint Fran- 
cis dictated his will. It is brief, simple, 
and beautiful. Its contents are limited 
to an allusion to the circumstances 
which gave origin to the order, and 
to the spirit and practices which he 
wished to prevail in it after his de- 
parture from the earth. 

As his end drew near he desired to 
be placed on the ground; he bade 
adieu to all around, warning them that 
a time of trial and tribulation was 
approaching, and, having murmured 
with a faint and trembling voice the 
hundred and forty-first psalm, he 
breathed out his spirit into the bosom 
of God, on the 38rd October, 1226. 

He was buried in the church of 
Saint George. As the funeral, to 
which many thousands crowded, was 
passing Saint Damian’s it stop to 
fulfil a promise which Francis had 
made to Clara and the sisterhood, that 
they should see him after his death. 

he rules given by St. Francis for 
the government of his order did not 
long continue to be adhered to. His 
wish that the brethren should shun all 
ecclesiastical dignities was almost im- 
mediately set at naught. Before the 
end of the century in which Saint 
Francis died, seven of the brethren 
had been created cardinals, and one of 
them, Jerome D’Ascoli, after being 
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eneral of the order, became, in 1288, 

ope, under the name of Nicholas IV. 
How rapid the degeneracy of the 
Minorite brethren had been in other 
respects is shown by a letter of Bo- 
naventura, the biographer of Saint 
Francis and the general of the order, 
in 1257, in which he reproaches the 
brethren with their avidity, their idle- 
ness, their vagabondage, the luxury of 
their monasteries and churches, and 
the unworthy tricks they resorted to 
that they might obtain legacies for 
their institutions. Dante also in va- 
rious parts of his great poem speaks 
with much bitterness and severity of 
the vices into which the brethren had 
fallen, though he had the profoundest 
reverence for Saint Francis, and the 
eleventh canto of the “ Paradiso” is 
nearly all devoted to his praise. Mat- 
ters seem to have grown rapidly worse 
with the Franciscans after Dante’s 
time, and the gross wickedness of 
many of their monasteries became the 
subject of general scandal. The con- 
stitution which Saint Francis gave to 
the order required a purity and per- 
fection which few could reach. Its 
chief defect is imposing on the brethren 
not only poverty ofestate, but meanness 
of spirit, the discouragement of intel- 
lectual activity and of learning, from 
their supposed incompatibility with 
growth in the religious life. On one 
occasion Saint Francis, being asked 
what book he considered the best, and 
from which the most fruit could be 
obtained, replied, “ Read in the book 
of the Cross; never follow after the 
vain science of the world. Happy he 
who will abstain from it to give him- 
self wholly to God.” He also told the 
brethren that, inspired by the example 
of Christ, they should read little and 
pray much. These declarations, how- 
ever profitable and applicable to some 
of the brethren, debarred others from 
that culture and enrichment of mind 
which would have compensated for 
poverty of estate, and enabled them 
the better to bear it. The neglect of 
this part of the Franciscan constitu- 
tion, though unavoidable and pardon- 
able, led the way to the neglect of 
other points, the maintenance of which 
was indispensable to the character and 
influence of the order. Nevertheless, 
in spite of its backslidings, the order 
rendered essential service to humanity. 
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by softening the manners of rude ages, 
by developing the social element, and 
by reviving religion through the breath 
of mercy. It was also, perhaps, the 
most important auxiliary the Roman 
Catholic Church ever had, till Jesuit- 
ism, with all the freshness and strength 
of a new fact, drove it for a time from 
the scene. 

To present, even in briefest outline, a 
history of the Franciscan order would 
greatly transcend our limits. The 
members of the order are more than 
two-thirds fewer than they were in 
the eighteenth century. Of this dimi- 
nution, besides internal causes, the 
French Revolution, with its results, 
was perhaps the chief external cause. 
It is worth while recalling to the at- 
tention of our readers that among the 
illustrious sons of the order were Duns 
Scotus and Roger Bacon ; besides, Ni- 
cholas IV. Alexander V. Sixtus IV. 
Sixtus V. and Clement XIV. were 
Franciscans. Probably the zeal which 
Ganganelli, the last of these, displayed 
against the Jesuits, and the fatal decree 
which he hurled at their existence, 
may have been called forth in some 
measure by a feeling of vindictiveness 
for the disastrous effects which the 
success of Jesuitism had had on the 
Franciscan order. Among the minor 
facts connected with the order it may 
be mentioned that its members are in 
possession of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. 

Among the works attributed to Saint 
Francis are three hymns in Italian, 
which, though not remarkable for any 
poetical merit, are exceedingly in- 
teresting for the light whieh they 
throw on his character. The chief 
element in that character was a deep 
and boundless love. It was a love 
not limited to God or man alone, but 
extended itself, with a sort of mystical 
beauty, to the whole of creation. To 
afford an idea of this we give a trans- 
lation of one of the hymns. 


“Most High, Omnipotent, and Good 
Lord, to thee belong all praise, all glory, 
all honour, and all blessing. It is to thee 
that they tend, and no one is worthy to 
pronounce thy name. Praised be the 
Lord my God for all creatures, and espe- 
cially for Brother Sun, the noble and the 
honourable, who unfolds to us the day and 
gladdens us with light, who is beautiful, 
and radiant with a mighty splendour, and 
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who testifieth, O Lord, so grandly of thee. 
Praised be my Lord for Sister Moon and 
for the Stars; praised behe who hath formed 
them so bright and so lovely in the sky. 
Praised be my Lord for Brother Wind and 
for the Air, for the Clouds, and for the 
Dew, and for the Seasons, whose benefi- 
cent variety poureth into all created things 
sustenance and life. Praised be my Lord 
for Sister Water, so useful, so humble, so 
precious, and so pure. Praised be my 
Lord for Brother Fire, so beautiful, so 
agreeable, so strong, and so powerful, and 
by whom thou dost illumine the darkness 
of the night. Praised be my Lord for 
Mother Earth, the fertile ruler that lavish- 
eth from her bountiful bosom fruits of 
every savour, flowers of every colour, the 
grass, the herbs, and the plants so fresh 
and so green. Praised be my Lord for 
those who pardon through the love of thee, 
and who sustain them that are crushed by 
infirmity and tribulation. Blessed they who 
pursue the path of peace, and who shall be 
crowned with glory by thee, Most High.*’ 


Weare told that Saint Francis, being 
once in a place where there were many 
birds of different kinds, went towards 
them, saluting them as if they had been 
endowed with reason; that at his 
approach they flew from the trees on 
which they had been perching to be 
nearer him, and seemed to testify a 
desire to hear him, and that the holy 
man thus exhorted them: “ My brethren 
the birds, you ought to praise your 
creator who has covered you with 
feathers, who has fitted you to enjoy 
the pure field of the air, and who 
governs you without your having 
need to think of anything.” Whilst 
Saint Francis continued to exhort 
them after this fashion, the little birds 
gesticulated, stretching forth their 
necks, opening their beaks, ex- 
pending their wings, and looking at 

rancis with the most fixed attention. 
Many of the birds were touched by 
his garments without shewing the 
slightest fear or flying away. At last 
the holy man made the sign of the 
cross, and, having given the birds his 
blessing, they quickly vanished. Saint 
Francis told the brethren that he re- 
proached himself for not having sooner 
preached to birds. There is something 
infantine in such anecdotes; to the 
rampant rationalism of our days they 
may seem to sink down even to the 
lowest bathos of silliness. But, how- 
ever little they may accord with his- 
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torical probability, or even with physi- 
cal possibility, their poetic colouring 
and fantastic shape cannot disguise 
their deep human meaning. They evi- 
dence, if nothing else, the immense 
reverence, admiration, and affection 
entertained for Francis, for in the 
middle ages the ascription of miracu- 
lous powers to a saint was the mode 
by which men showed their regard for 
him whilst living, and their veneration 
for him after death. And what was 
so natural as that they should at- 
tribute to the most loving of all saints 
miracles of love? How nobly also by 
the picture of Saint Francis preachi 

to the birds are we taught that the 
divinest way to elevate and to furnish 
the intellect is by touching the quickest 
tenderness, and unlocking the richest 
and most living emotions of the heart. 

Delecluze assures us from personal 
observation that throughout the whole 
of Italy, and particularly in the region 
round Assisi, the memory of Saint 
Francis is still fresh, sacred, and 
adored. Assisi is described by him 
as being a little town of about three 
thousand inhabitants, containing about 
twenty churches and a dozen monas- 
teries. The Church of Saint Mary 
on the Porziuncula is contiguous to a 
monastery of the same name of con- 
siderable magnitude and splendour. 
The church itself is large, and in its 
very centre is the little cabin which 
Saint Francis inhabited, and whither 
he retired to pray. It contains his 
bed and other articles of furniture be- 
longing to him, and thither every year 
on the day of the Assumption there 
still crowds a prodigious concourse of 
penitents. 

It would be absurd to claim such 
men as Saint Francis for one church or 
religion more than another. They are 
the property of the universal human 
race. What was most beautiful in 
Jeremy Taylor, what was sweetest in 
Fénélon, what was profoundest in 
Jacob Boehme, what was purest in 
Oberlin, what was bravest in Chal- 
mers, had so clearly the mark of God, 
that a sad and sinful thing would it 
be if the pride of sects were to make 
a monopoly thereof. God's apostles 
are for all the world, and let all the 
world bow down in honour, in grati- 
tude, in praise unto them. 

Francis Harws.u. 
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THE BELL OF ST. PATRICK, AND THE SUCCESSION 
OF ITS KEEPERS. 


OUR readers are no doubt aware 
that one of the most curious relics of 
Trish Antiquity is a hand-bell, which 

oes by the name of the Bell of St. 
Patrick. It is stated in the Annals of 
Ulster, an Irish historical authority of 
recognised antiquity, to have been 
found in the tomb of St. Patrick, and 
to have been brought by St. Columba 
to Armagh, in the year 552. This 
claim made on behalf of the bell is 
recorded in an inscription still remain- 
ing upon it, and which purports to be 
of the age of Donnell O’Lochlain, mo- 
narch of Ireland from 1083 to 1121. 
The following letter corrects some 
errors in a recent account of this in- 
teresting relic, and gives some curious 
particulars of the later history of its 
custodians : 


Mr. URBAN, 


‘HAVING seen in the Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Down, Connor, and Dro- 


more, a work by the Rev. William Reeves, 
M.R.I.A., a notice of that venerable piece 
of antiquity, St. Patrick’s bell, and its 
hereditary keepers the O’Mulchailands ; 
and, as the uncontradicted misstatement: 
of to-day becomes the history of to-mor- 
row, allow me, as their descendant in the 
female line, to correct some inaccuracies 
into which the reverend author has fallen, 
doubtless from being unacquainted with 
the family history and traditions of this 
part of the kingdom. At p. 370, Mr. 
Reeve says ‘the name may be derived 
from Maol-callen, a servant of St. Callen, 
or with greater probability, as Mr. Corry 
suggests, from Maol and callaind, ca- 
lends,’ &c. He continues, ‘ Stuart and 
others derive the name from Maolcholuim, 
servant of St. Columb, not knowing that 
this is the origin of Malcolm, not of Mul- 
holland.’ I would remark that Stuart is 
right. The names are identically the same 
in the Gaelic. 

‘Mr. Reeve mentions several of the 
O’Mulchallans, keepers of this bell from 
A.D. 1012, which is fully proved by the 
Annals of the Four Masters, which he 
quotes to show that ‘in 1425 O’Mellan 
was keeper of the bell,’ and how in 1432 
* Patrick O’Maolchallan, and the son of 
O’Mellan (as he spells the name) its 
keeper, were slain in O’Cahane’s country.’ 
Mr. Reeve continues, ‘It is not recorded 
how they became invested with this pri- 
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vilege.’ Now, in the original of the Four 
Masters, the name is spelled O’Méallan, 
which, with the dot above the letter e, 
denoting the aspirate h understood, the 
Trish scholar would see is just O’ Mehallan, 
the common pronunciation of the name to 
this day, and not any new family, as the 
statement of the reverend author might 
erroneously lead his readers to imagine. 
It was not the sept of O’ Mulchallen either 
that were its keepers, but the chiefs of the 
race. Respecting their having had large 
possessions in Derry and Antrim, on the 
shores of loughs Neagh and Beg and the 
river Ban, as presumed in this book, it is 
a fact well authenticated by the records of 
the law courts in Ireland. 

** After the Revolution of 1688, and I 
presume also before, a priest, O’ Mulchal- 
len, had this bell in his possession, and 
offered it to my great-grandfather, John 
Dickie of Cullybackie, as the only valuable 
bequest he had to bestow upon the eldest 
son and heir of the last O’Mulchallen’s 
only granddaughter and heiress, Janet 
Cook, wife of Adam Dickie of Ballydo- 
nelan, and which he in his Presbyterian 
zeal did not esteem at the worthy old 
priest’s high value. Before the year 16838 
a James Cook or Cuik from Fifeshire, 
N.B. settled in Bally Dunmaul or Dru- 
maul parish, co. Antrim, with two of his 
neighbours named Walker and Henderson, 
whose descendants still remain. He mar- 
ried the only daughter and eventual heiress 
of the then ruined family of O’ Mulchal- 
len of the Feevogh or Toome, as he is 
sometimes called, then chief of his name, 
by his wife, daughter of Brian Duffe 
O’Neill of Ballydonellan adjoining, whose 
lands were forfeited temp. Charles II. 
This Brian was son and heir of a Mur- 
tagh O'Neill of the same place, living 1636. 
The landsof Ballydonelan, B. donelan, Doo- 
ragh, and others, thus forfeited, were given 
by the crown to the O'Neill family of 
Edenduff-cworick, then coming into fa- 
vour. The new proprietors, from a sense 
of justice, or more probably out of the feel- 
ing of relationship, gave the Ballydo- 
nelans at a nominal rent to James Cook, 
who had married O’Mulchallan’s daughter, 
who, being a Presbyterian, was the only 
one of the family who could then legally 
hold lands; and his only daughter and 
eventual heiress in turn became the wife 
of Adam Dickie, also of Scottish descent, 
who in her right became owner of the 
Ballydonnellys, as the lands are now called 
(v. leases in possession of the family). 
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Adam Dickie, having displeased his father 
John Dickie (who was an inveterate Pres- 
byterian) by this marriage, lived in peace 
at Ballydonelan with his wife’s father, 
James Cook, during the memorable siege 
of Derry, while his father, John Dicke or 
Dickie, was attainted by King James II. 
in 1689, and was driven under the walls of 
Derry by the Irish army, which after on its 
retreat burned his house of Ballymully, 
near the Roewater. His wife was daugh- 
ter of Hyndman of Myroe, and sister of 
Captain Hyndman, whose company fired 
the first shots on the assailants of Derry 
on closing of its gates, as in the old me- 
trical account : 


“¢Then Maister Hyndman, captain of 
the guard, [all repaired, 
To strengthen whom the neighbours 
Attacked this party,* as the city fired, 
Then in disorder they in haste retired,’ &c. 


“To return to Adam his son. He kept 
concealed in his house at Ballydonelan, for 
some years after, two priests, one named 
O'Neill, the other the priest O’ Mulchallan, 
who afterwards insisted on giving the bell 
of St. Patrick to his eldest son John of Cul- 
lybackie. His son, my grandfather, who died 
in 1827, at the age of 95, in full possession 
of his mental faculties, stated that these 
priests were ‘ hunted like mad-dogs;’ that 
the house of Ballydonelan was once 
searched for them, but they hid them in 
meal barrels which had the lower ends 
knocked out, and a false head near the 
top, on which was a few inches of meal, 
to appear as if they were full. These 
were put over the priests when an alarm 
came, and in a store-room among other 
barrels of meal no suspicion was excited. 
The story goes that these priests publicly 
blessed Adam Dickie and his family 
for seven generations, and the mark of 
their knees used to be shown in a large 
stone at Ballydonelan! Adam Dickie 
also took many leases for his Roman Ca- 
tholic neighbours in his name to evade 
the penal laws, and never deceived one of 
them, a circumstance but too often the 
case in thosedays. He and his wife Janet 
lived seventy-four years a married couple, 
and with his father-in-law were buried in 
the old burying-ground of the O’Neills in 
Duneane churchyard, with the Irish cry 
of the Largy, or Coronach as it is called, 
at their funerals, though stiff Presbyteri- 
ans in religious profession. This custom 
of burying with the Irish cry was con- 
tinued to their descendants so late as the 
funeral of Adam Dickey, esq. of Holly- 
brooke, which many still living can attest. 
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From this marriage, at all elections and 
public matters the adverse party insulted 
the Dickeys by putting to them ‘the 
Popery Oath,’ as it was called, it being 
then a disqualification for being seen once 
at mass. Every individual of the Dickeys 
were intensely Presbyterian, as is well 
known ; but even at the election in 1790 
it was put to them all, and with insulting 
circumstances to my grandfather, who 
voted for the Independent interest, in 
order to irritate his brothers-in-law, the 
Mr. Campbells of Ballygarvie and Belfast, 
its _ promoters. The late Mr. Moore, 
of Ballydivity, coming in seized the book, 
and though on the opposite interest said 
to the assessor, ‘ Sir, you don’t know who 
you insult. This gentleman’s word is to 
be believed before the oaths of most here.’ 

‘Old priest Mulchsllan used to be 
often at the houses of the family after. 
In setting forth relationship he used to 
say my great-grandfather John Dickie 
of Cullybackie had the best right to 
it. ‘Blood is thicker than water, dear; 
the real Mulchallans are near all gone, 
and when I go you are all that re- 
mains of the ould line of Manus Reagh.’ 
Some he called bastards, others he desig- 
nated by an Irish word not very compli- 
mentary, and insisted they were not of the 
right Manus Reagh blood. The bell never 
was formally transferred as promised so 
often. The old priest died, and it fell 
into the hands of the schoolmaster, from 
whom it passed, as stated by Mr. Reeve, to 
Adam M‘Clean, esq. of Belfast. John 
Dickie of Cullybackey and Ballydonelan 
was the eldest son of Adam and Janet 
Cook. His eldest son by his first wife 
Martha Hill was Adam Dickey, esq. which 
Adam by his wife Elizabeth Graham was 
father of Jobn Dickey of Lowpark, Cully- 
backie, his eldest son, still living in his 
eighty-sixth year, who sold the last divi- 
sion of the Ballydonellys, and who by 
his wife Rose, daughter and one of the 
two co-heiresses and ultimate sole heiress 
of her father the late William M‘Naughten, 
esq. of Ballyreagh, same county, had issue, 
the eldest son of which is the writer of 
this, and has the honour to be, 

** Yours, &c. 
** Apam Dickey, of Lowpark, 
‘* Cullybackey.” 


The letter of our correspondent 
gives us an opportunity of reverting 
to the beautiful work in chromo-litho- 

aphy, produced by Messrs. Marcus 
Wood and Co. lithographers at Belfast, 
of which Saint Patrick’s Bell is the 





* Earl of Antrim’s regiment. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXV. 


(Vide Hist. Siege of Derry.) 
3C 
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subject. The description, which has 
been supplied by the Rev. Dr. Reeves 
of Ballymena, corresponds with that 
quoted by Mr. Dickey, from the 
same author’s former work on the 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore. The plates, 
which have been drawn by Mr. James 
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Murray, are five in number, and re- 
present the bell and the four sides of 
its case or “ shrine,’ exactly in their 
original size, and in facsimile of the 
metals and jewellery. This work is 
exhibited with great reason as a chef- 
deuvre of the lithographic art in 
Belfast. : 





THE TOWN AND CASTLE OF TOTNES.* 
(With a Plate.) 


BEFORE the wooden walls of old 
England were discovered to be her 
best defence, her coast was protected 
by various castles, which either as at 
Dover and Hastings frowned upon her 
cliffs, or as at Porchester and Pevense 
commanded the marshes, or whic 
were so placed as to control the navi- 
gation of rivers. These last were ge- 
nerally erected, not at the mouth of 
the stream, but a few miles from the 
sea, at a point not inaccessible to the 
small ships then in use, which thus 
conducted their traffic not only safe 
from the violence of storms, but less 
liable to the sudden attacks of hostile 
parties than in ports immediately 
upon the coast. At the same spot, 
under the walls of the castle, naturally 
arose the feudal town. Such a town 
was Totnes, built upon the river Dart, 
on the southern coast of Devon, at 
the distance of ten miles from the sea. 
“ Tt standeth,” says the old historian 
Westcote, “on the gentle ascent of a 
hill, close by the side of the river, 
which swelling at certain hours with 
the ocean tides maketh the channel so 
deep as it is enabled to carry vessels 
of good burden up to the town.” Over 
the river stood a very ancient bridge, 
which was 360 feet long, but originally 
only four feet and a half wide. This 


was not removed until the year 
1826. 

Dartmouth or Clifton, the town more 
immediately at the entrance of the same 
river, was of somewhat later origin, 
and it was parcel of the barony of 
Totnes until the reign of Edward I. 
(Lysons, p. 157.) 

The shore of Totnes enters, indeed, 
into the very earliest legends of our 
island: for here it was, according to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, that the Trojan 
Brutus first set his foot on shore,f 
when he came to give his name to 
Britain. 

Totnes was already a borough in 
the days of King Edward the Con- 
fessor, and was held in demesne by 
the King himself. It contained at the 
Domesday survey ninety-five bur- 
gesses within its walls, and fifteen 
outside, who tilled the land of the 
manor. Amongst them all they paid 
eight pounds by tale; formerly they had 
paid three pounds by weight, and 
arsure.{ It is added that this borough 
did not pay geld, except when Exeter 
was taxed for the same, and then it 
paid forty pence (Exeter paying one 
mark.) If any expedition was made 
by land or by sea, then Totenais, 
Barnstaple, and Lydford paid among 
them § as much as Exeter; which city 





* A Graphic and Historical Sketch of 
Cotton, F.S.A. 1850. Small 4to. pp. 101. 
+ A block of granite, the unsculptured monument of this event, still remains in the 


Corn Market. 
the King’s proclamations.’’ (p. 32.) 


the Antiquities of Totnes. 


By William 


“It was the custom for the town clerk to stand upon this stone to read 
How can Mr. Cotton proceed to palliate the 


barbarism which levelled this time-hallowed stone, about eighteen inches, to the level 


of the pavement ? 


What now remains has a superficial surface of about two feet in 
length, and eighteen inches in width, shaped like a kidney bean. 
{ i. e, the loss consequent upon testing the money by fire. 


(Ibid. ) 


§ Mr. Lysons (Britannia, p. 532,) has misrepresented this statement, saying that 
Totnes alone rendered the same services as Exeter; and the author before us has 
inadvertently copied Lysons in his first page, though giving the Domesday passage at 


length in p. 2. 








SEAL OF THE TOWN, 


THE CASTLE AT TOTNES, 


(From Cotton's Sketch of the Antiquities of Totnes.) 
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paid as much as was due from five 
hydes of land, as we learn from the 
following passage of the same record 
under Exeter: 

“Et quando expeditio ibat per terram 
aut per mare, serviebat ista civitas quan- 
tum v. hide terre; et Toteneis et Lide- 
forda et Barnestable serviebant quantum 
et predicta civitas.”’ 

Leland states in his Itinerary that 
“ King John gave the first privilege of 
a mayoralty to Totnes, and King Ed- 
ward the First augmented its liber- 
ties ;’ but both these statements are 
contraverted by Mr. Cotton (p. 3.) 
In opposition to the first, (which had 
been repeated by Camden and Browne 
Willis,) Mr. Lysons (p. 532) remarks 
that “it does not seem that they had 
a mayor before the reign of Henry 
VII. who granted them the power to 
elect a mayor annually, on St. Mat- 
thew’s day.” Mr. Cotton gives a trans- 
lation (p. 88) of the charter granted 
by King John, which constituted 
Totnes a free borough, with a guild of 
merchants. This, it is true, does not 
mention the designation of the chief 
magistrate; but guilds were usually 
presided dver by mayors, and, as the 
parliamentary writs were always di- 
rected (see Palgrave, i. 55,) “ to the 
mayor and bailiffs of Totnes,” this 
evidence sufficiently proves thut on 
this point Leland was right, and Ly- 
sons wrong. By the “augmentation 
of liberties” granted by Edward I. 
and for which Mr. Cotton has in vain 
consulted the charters of the town, 
Leland no doubt alluded to the privi- 
lege of sending members to parlia- 
ment, which commenced in that reign. 
Though somewhat exceeded in popu- 
lation by Ashburton, a town lying 
about eight miles to the north, on the 
direct road from London to Plymouth, 
Totnes has retained its pre-eminence, 
for it still continues to send two re- 
presentatives to parliament, whilst 
Ashburton was reduced to one mem- 
ber by the Reform Act of 1832. 

Mr. Cotton describes the town as 


“‘ pleasantly situated on the slope of a 
hill, rising from the western bank of the 
Dart; and remarkable no less for the 
mildness and salubrity of its climate than 
for the picturesque beauty of its environs, 
which include the Jawns and grounds of 
Sharpham, the verdant meadows and 
groves of Dartington, and the venerable 
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ruins of Berry Pomeroy castle. The views 
both up and down the river are of sur- 
passing loveliness and interest.”’ 


The castle of Totnes is said, by old 
tradition, to have been built by Judhel 
or Johel, the Domesday lord, to whom 
the town was granted by the Conqueror. 
Leland, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
found “the castelle waul and the 
stronge dungeon maintained ; but the 
logginges of the castelle be in ruine.” 
Lysons makes the remark, which Mr. 
Cotton has followed, that 


** Although Totnes had a castle capable 
of being made a place of considerable 
strength, and was of some importance as 
being on the road to Dartmouth, Ply- 
mouth, &c. we do not read of any military 
transactions which occurred there during 
the civil war. It was the temporary quar- 
ters of Lord Goring in Oct. 1645, and 
appears to have been in possession of the 
King’s forces in the month of January 
following, when they quitted it on the 
approach of Sir Thomas Fairfax towards 
Dartmouth. After the surrender of that 
town the besieging army returned to Tot- 
nes on the 21st.” 

All this, however, seems to belong 
rather to the town of Totnes than the 
castle, the strength of which had ap- 
parently departed before the seven- 
teenth century, having had no “ lodg- 
ings,” and consequently no garrison, 
from the time when it was seen by 
Leland. It was sold for the sum of 
300/. in the year 1591, by Christopher 
and Allan Savery, to the Land Edward 
Seymour; and in the possession of the 
Duke of Somerset, the descendant of 
the latter, it still remains. In its ge- 
neral plan it bears much resemblance 
to the castle at Plympton. Its in- 
closure, containing several acres, was 
irregular in form, and surrounded by a 
moat ordyke. On an artificial mount, 
of considerable elevation, and rising 
conspicuously above the town, was 

laced the keep, circular in form, which 
is characteristic of its great antiquity. 
Trees of very large size are flourishing 
within the area, and form now the 
canopy of public walks, which the 
liberality of the Duke of Somerset has 
opened to the use of the town. (See 
the Plate.) 

The town itself was fortified by walls 
of stone, and had four gates of en- 
trance, two of which still remain. The 
eastern gate, now called the Archway, 
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stands in the centre of the present 
High-street, and has been widened to 
admit a freer passing of carriages. 
Above this gate is a handsome room, 
decorated with carvings and panelling 
of the time of Henry VIII. 

The north gate, which is near the 
castle, is in decay, and nearly covered 
with ivy, and consequently assimilates 
well with the adjacent ruins. 

The corporation seal (as shown in 
the engraving) may be taken to re- 
present either the castle, or one of the 
town gates. What may be typified by 
the two keys we are not informed. 
The legend is— 


sigiflom combnitates magne tottonie 


One of the most interesting, as well 
as original, portions of the book before 
us, is the contribution from Richard 
John King, esq. of Bigadon, of a me- 
moir of Johel de Totenais, the Domes- 
day lord of the castles of Totnes and 
Barnstaple, and of no less than one 
hundred and seven manors in Devon- 
shire. Mr. King has successfully traced 
his Norman parentage. He was the 


because they neither of them exhibit 
the Virgin in the usual way with her 
child. In the older one, which is of 
considerable antiquity, and probably 
nearly, if not quite, as old as the founda- 
tion, she is seated, her right hand in 
benediction, and a bunch of lilies in 
her left. In the later seal she is in 
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son of one “ Alured the giant,” whose 
name occurs in the chronicle of Wil- 
liam of Jumiéges, and is more fully 
celebrated by master Wace in his 
Roman de Rou. Alured, after all his 
exploits, died a pious monk in the 
abbey of Cerisy, near Bayeux. His 
son, Judhael or Joel (a Breton name, 
now, it is said, represented by Gicquel), 
who was so largely rewarded for his 
part in the conquest of England, 


subsequently espoused the cause of 


Robert Courthose ; whereupon his ba- 
rony of Totnes was seized by Wil- 
liam Rufus, and bestowed upon Roger 
de Nonant.* Johel had _ previously 
founded the priory of Barnstaple ; 
in which, following the example of 
his father, he is said to have closed 
his days. He had also founded a 
priory at Totnes, which was a cell de- 
pendent on the abbey of saints Sergius 
and Bacchus at Angiers. The priory 
at Barnstaple was dedicated to saint 
Mary Magdalene: that at Totnes to 
the Virgin Mother. Two seals of this 
priory are represented in the work 
before us; and they are remarkable 
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childhood, being taught to read by her 
mother, Saint Anne. This seal is con- 
siderably reduced in size, and thereby 
injured in fidelity, at the same time 
that it exhibits an undue appearance 
of beauty. The original (of which a 
gutta percha impression is now before 
us) is 3} inc. in height: and it repre- 





* From Nonant in the Bessin, a barony of the see of Lisieux: see Stapleton’s 


Norman Rolls, vol. i. p. cxxi. vol. ii. p. cexx. In the greater part of his book Mr. 
Cotton (again following an error of Lysons,) has altered this name to Novant; in Ris- 


don’s hands it became Newman! 
it into Nuatte. 


Leland in his contracted mode of writing converted 
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sents the Virgin as crying under the 
chastisement of her mother. So es- 
sential an accompaniment of learning 
was corporal punishment formerly con- 
sidered, that the Latin term disciplina 
referred alike to both. 

Johel, though he lost Totnes, appears 
to have transmitted Barnstaple to his 
son, who was named Alured like his 
grandfather. This Alured fitz Johel 
occurs in the Gesta Stephani as the 
most intimate ally of Baldwin de Red- 
vers, the great opponent of King Ste- 
phen in the West. He suffered for 
his temerity, and his castle of Barn- 
staple was given to Henry de Tracy; 
but a moiety of Totnes, which had 
perhaps been bestowed in marriage 
with his sister, descended to her son 
William de Braose, and thence to the 
families of Cantelupe and Zouche. 
Such are the principal facts of a story, 
which Mr. King has fully developed in 
his very excellent memoir. 

We have left ourselves only room 
to state that Mr. Cotton’s book in- 
cludes an account of the church,* re- 
markable for what Leland describes 
as “a great steple tower, and the 
greatest bells in all those quarters ;” 
and also for a stone pulpit and rood- 
screen, of which, and the font, Mr. 
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Jewitt has supplied excellent wood- 
engravings. 

agrahion memoirs are appended 
of three eminent natives of the town : 
1. Colonel Christopher Savery, the first 
inventor of a steam-engine with a 
vacuum,—this article is derived from 
our Magazine for Sept. 1839, and from 
Weld’s History of the Royal Society, 
with additions; 2. Dr. Benjamin Ken- 
nicott, the editor of the Hebrew bible ; 
and 3. the Rev. Edward Lye, the au- 
thor of the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 

We shall be much pleased if the 
success attendant on this “Sketch” 
should encourage the author to some 
further collections for the history of 
Totnes; in which case he may readily 
dispense with much of the repetition, 
as well as misapprehension, of the old 
authors he has quoted, and supply their 
place with original materials. The 
parliamentary history of the town, 
which, commencing with Palgrave, 
might be gleaned from Prynne, Browne 
Willis, and Beatson, is one of the 
subjects he has scarcely touched. The 
history of the Priory might also be 
more fully developed; and perhaps 
further research would even fill up 
the military history of the town and 
castle. 





THE DAY-BOOKS OF DR. HENRY SAMPSON. 


“AND who was Dr. Henry Samp- 
son, that we should care about his 
Day-books ?” will be the immediate 
inquiry of many a reader. He was a 
worthy man, good friends, who be- 
lieved in the Bible, kept a conscience, 
and practised physic in the city of 
London in the reigns of Charles II. 
and his two next successors on the 
throne. Such in brief was his history, 
and it is but little that the imperfect 
—- which we have been able to 
make has added to these few and sim- 
ple facts. 

It would have been satisfactory to 
establish that Henry Sampson was 
descended from “Lame Thomas 


Sampson,” who converted Bradford 
from Romanism and refused a bishop- 
ric rather than wear ecclesiastical 
garments spotted, as he conceived, with 
the stains of popery. But that does 
not appear to have been the case. 
Henry Sampson inherited the opinions 
of his Oxford namesake but without 
partaking of his blood. He was the 
son of “a religious gentleman,” Mr. 
William Sampson of South Leverton 
in Nottinghamshire, and nephew of 
two puritan scholars, John and Samuel 
Vicars, authors of a work termed 
the Decapla on the Psalms. He had 
also another great puritan connection 
in the famous Dr. Obadiah Grew of 





7 The church was rebuilt in the fifteenth century. Bishop Lacy granted forty days 
of indulgence to all-contributors, by an indulgence dated 1432, which is printed in 
Mr. Cotton’s Appendix, p. 75. Prior Richard Stoke, by will dated 1449, bequeathed 
ten pounds towards making the new belfry. 
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Coventry, who after the decease of 
Sampson’s father married his widow, 
and thus became father-in-law to our 
diarist. Nourished amongst God- 
fearing people, Sampson exhibited a 
degree of personal piety even from his 
youth, and soon added to his religious 
qualities no inconsiderable amount of 
human learning. His education was 
completed at Pembroke Hall in Cam- 
bridge. He took his degree of B.A. 
and also obtained a fellowship in 1650, 
and after a few years, having served 
various offices in his college, was ap- 

ointed to their excellent living of 

ramlingham in Suffolk. While Samp- 
son lived at Framlingham he published 
an edition of ThomasParker’s Methodus 
Gratiz Divine, and there, and also at 
Coventry, where Sampson often offici- 
ated for Dr. Grew, he preached “ with 
great acceptance,” and in both places 
acquired a reputation which was long 
remembered.* But this was in the 
time of the Rebellion and Protec- 
torate. When the merry monarch re- 
turned, bringing conformity and uni- 
formity in his train, Sampson’s con- 
science compelled him to forsake all 
and begin the world anew. He went 
first to Padua, and afterwards to Ley- 
den, as a student of medicine, and at 
the latter place obtained his degree of 
M.D. in the year 1668. His thesis 
upon this occasion was in opposition 
to a medical theory then greatly in 
vogue, that contrariis contraria curari. 
‘The fashionable dictum now-a-days is 
the very reverse: similia similibus cu- 
rantur. 

Rejected as a physician of souls, 
Sampson settled in London asa healer 
of bodies, and continued to practise in 
the metropolis probably for about 
thirty years: certainly far into the 
reign of William III. His practice 
was extensive, but confined almost en- 
tirely to a particular class of persons, 
the connections of those who, like him- 
self, had been ejected by the Bar- 
tholomew Act. As he went round 
amongst these respectable but seldom 
profitable patients, their conversation 
would no doubt often turn upon the 
great days gone by, and if Pepys and 
such like morally worthless persons, 
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amidst the disgraces and scandals of 
the restored monarchy, could occa- 
sionally look back with regret upon 
the energetic days of Cromwell and 
Blake, how much more must these 
silenced witnesses against licentious- 
ness and profanity have mourned 
over the universal disregard of every- 
thing good, and recounted among one 
another their tales of times when men’s 
speech did not need the garnish of 
oaths, nor their hospitality the zest of 
drunkenness. 

Sampson not merely regretted the 
times gone by, but determined to vin- 
dicate them. He set himself to collect 
materials for a History of Puritanism 
and Nonconformity, and, as he passed 
day by day from house to house of 
his ejected friends and patients, he 
gathered up facts and tales and anec- 
dotes, many of which he intended to 
have used in his meditated book. He 
entered these materials in his Day- 
books, together with the register of 
his medical practice. Recipes for po- 
tions and plasters, blisters and black- 
draughts, stood side by side with pious 
reflections and witty repartees and 
curious histories, — medical, theolo- 
gical, and biographical. These books 
would now be worth their weight in 
gold. But they are not known to 
exist. Some volumes of them were 
handed over to Calamy, who explained 
Sampson’s scheme, and used his mate- 
rials in the Abridgement of Baxter's 
Life and Times, 2 vols. 8vo. 1713, and 
afterwards in the Nonconformists’ 
Memorial. Some extracts from others 
of Sampson’s Day-books found their 
way into the possession of Ralph 
Thoresby. The latter were bought 
at the sale of Thoresby’s MSS. by Dr. 
Birch, and now form part of the Birch 
or Additional MSS. (Brit. Mus.) 4460. 
D'Israeli has published a story or two 
out of them, and some few have got 
abroad in other places, often without 
acknowledgment, but there is a great 
deal of the matter which is yet, we 
believe, entirely unknown. 

Sampson’s chief friend and authority 
was the celebrated John Howe, for- 
merly one of Cromwell’s chaplains. 
In the later period of Sampson’s life 





* Sampson gave ‘‘ the last ’’ edition of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments to Framlingham 
Church, where we hope it still remains. He also wrote, in 1663, an account of Fram- 
lingham Castle, which is printed in Leland’s Collectanea, ii. 681, edit. 1784. 
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Howe was the minister of a congrega- 
tion in London, and Sampson one of his 
flock. Their intimacy was familiar. 
Howe was a pleasant, witty man, and his 
friend’s Day-books bear witness that 
he enjoyed a gossip with his worthy 
physician. On November 24, 1689, 
Sampson lost his wife, Esther, who 
had suffered for eighteen years under 
a painful and languishing disease. 
Howe preached her funeral sermon. 
Sampson procured it to be taken down 
in short-hand and printed (after cor- 
rection by Howe) “ for the assisting of 
their patience and their good and 
placid thoughts of God,” who were 
labouring under similar afflictions. 
The sermon contains very little that 
relates to the deceased, save one fact 
which is characteristic both of the time 
and of the people; the motto or posie 
on Mrs. Sampson’s wedding ring was 
“Emmanuel. God with us.” Those 
of our readers who have not a familiar 
acquaintance with the writings of John 
Howe will thank us for extracting a 
few striking words which exemplify 
the solemn dignity of his rich har- 
monious style. 

“To die with ceremony! To die 
amongst fashionable bemoanings and la- 
mentations, as if we despaired of futurity ! 
One would say—with humble submission 
to the Divine pleasure—‘‘ Lord, let me 
rather die alone, in perfect solitude, in 
some unfrequented wood, or on the top of 
some far remote mountain, where none 
might interrupt the solemn transaction 
between thy glorious blessed self and my 
joyfully-departing, self-resigning soul.’’ 

We infer from one of the passages 
extracted from the Day-books that 
Sampson married again. Under the 
date of “ August, 1694,” there occurs 
an anecdote which begins “ My wife 
tells me.” At the same date we se- 
veral times read of “ my brother W. 
Wooley.” 

Another of Sampson's friends and 
authorities was the celebrated dark 
lanthorn of his time, Oliver St. John, 
Solicitor General to Charles I. and 
afterwards Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. On the restoration 
St. John was offered a free pardon if he 
would assist in bringing the regicides 
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to justice. He had not himself had 
any share in the execution of the king, 
but he spurned the baseness of aiding 
to prosecute men with whom he had 
afterwards acted on the executive 
council. He withdrew to Holland for 
several years, and whilst there became 
acquainted with Sampson during the 
time that he was studying medicine. 
When St. John was afterwards per- 
mitted to return to his native country, 
Sampson was probably his medical 
attendant. 

Howe outlived Sampson, and thus 
described his character, perhaps in a 
funeral sermon : — 


“He afforded one instance, among 
others, to show that Religio Medici is not 
always opprobrious, and that a beloved 
physician on the best account was not ap- 
propriate to the first age. In this calling 
he sincerely studied the good of mankind, 
and his skill was not unequal to his sin- 
cerity, nor his charity to his skill; being 
as ready to attend the poor as the rich ; 
and when his art could not heal their bodies, 
he did all he could to save their souls. So 
that his ministerial qualifications were not 
lost: and they were eminently useful to 
his own family. In every relation of life 
he was desirable and exemplary to others 
and enjoyed continual peace within. As 
he lived he died; his last hours being 
very composed, and concluding with that 
euthanasia (that good and easy death) for 
which he often prayed. . . In all my con- 
versation with him, nothing was more ob- 
servable or more grateful to me than his 
pleasant and patient expectation of the 
blessed state which he now possesses : 
the mention whereof would make joy 
sparkle in his eye, and clothe his counte- 
nance with cheerfulness, accompanied with 
such tokens of serenity as shewed an un- 
reluctant willingness to wait for that time 
which the wisdom and the goodness of 
God should judge reasonable for his re- 
moval.’’ * 


Many of the facts entered in Dr. 
Sampson’s Day-books, and perhaps 
even some of the most valuable of them, 
would not have been applicable to any 
such a purpose as his meditated His- 
tory of Puritanism ; for example, the 
following, which is nevertheless -very 
curious in the history of medical prac- 
tice. The first part of it is clearly a 





* Calamy’s Nonconformists’ Memorial, ed. Palmer, i. 272. We are indebted to 
this book for many of the few facts respecting Sampson which we have been able to 
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case of Mesmerism practised near Lon- 
don in the reign of Charles IT.; whether 
the latter portion is an example of 
clairvoyance we must leave to the 
learned to determine. 


“ Or one Dr. BuRMAN IN KENT. 


“ He has by the country people the re- 
putation of a conjuror, and this story may 
confirm it. He was lately sent for over 
the water to Romford in ftssex, to cure 
the child of one... Fifeild, which child 
had been long sick, and the parents had 
unsuccessfully used the advice and help of 
divers physicians, iusomuch that the child 
was grown so weak that it could not go or 
stand, and laid its neck of one side through 
weakness ; this the effect of much sickness 
and horrible convulsions. When Dr. 
Burman came in, ‘ Woman,’ said he, ‘ do 
you believe that I can cure your child?’ 
*I believe,’ said she, ‘ God can cure it by 
your means.’ 

‘* Doctor. ‘ Then fetch it down. 
not go up to it.’ 

‘* Woman. ‘ Alas, sir, he’s so weak he 
cannot be stirred ; ’twill kill him to bring 
him down.’ 

** Doctor. ‘1 will not go up. Fetch it 
down, or I’ll be gone.’ 

**So with much ado they bring him 
down. 

** Doctor. ‘ Set him in a chair.’ 

‘¢ Woman. ‘ He cannot sit up in it.’ 

** Doctor. ‘ Set him, I say, in a chair ;’ 
which they did. 

‘*« Child,’ said the doctor, ‘give me 
thy hands ;’ and so took him by the hands. 
‘Come to me,’ said he. They all startled 
at it, and began to lay hold on him, lest 
he should fall. By and bye said the 
doctor ‘Come hither to me. Let us walk 
to the other side of the house ;’ which he 
did in his hands. Afterwards, said the 
doctor, ‘ Canst thou walk thither alone ?’ 
which he did, and back tothedoctor. So 
the child grew stronger and stronger, and 
was cured without taking any medicines, 
outward or inward. Is about 7 or 8 years 
of age. Some said he was bewitched in 
his disease, and by this way he was be- 
witched also in his cure. 

“ At another time a man was going to 
him for advice about his sick father, and as 
he was on his way a dog that was with him 
started a young leveret and killed it. The 
man took it up, and hid it by hanging it 
in a hollow tree. As soon as he came to 


I will 


the doctor he said to him, ‘ And why did 
you not bring me the leveret you catched, 
but must needs put it in a hollow tree ?’ 
He would give him no advice nor speak to 
him further till he fetched and gave it to 
him. 

‘¢ This Dr. Burman comes often to Lon- 

6 
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don, has a chamber in Wallbrook, where 
he practises on them that come to him, is 
grown very rich, keeps a chariot or ealash, 
but is reputed by some for a conjuror, and 
by others feaied on the same account.” 
fo. 15. 

‘*This from Mr. Marlow, the apo- 
thecary, who assures me of the 
truth of this and other things of 
him.’’ 

One or two other anecdotes bear 
also upon the then state of medical 
practice ; but, leaving them for the pre- 
sent, we will string together a few of 
the stories which more particularly 
exemplify Dr. Sampson’s notes, and 
which relate to those historical subjects 
and persons which continue, and will 
ever continue, to be of interest to 
every one. In considering what is 
written, we shall occasionally have 
forced upon us the fallibility of men’s 
recollections of past events. These 
persons no doubt desired to state the 
literal truth; they thought they were 
stating it; and Sampson desired to 
record, and imagined that he was re- 
cording, what was actually said to him, 
and yet, amongst them, there creeps in 
every now and then a good deal of 
inaccuracy in details. We shall print 
what we find in the MS., merely 
modernising the orthography, without 
incumbering the page with notes. 
Everybody will then be free to make 
his own comments. 

And, first, let us hear what were the 
recollections of the crafty old lawyer 
St. John of the commencement of those 
civil troubles in which he bore so con- 
spicuous, and, for his own reputation, 
so fatal a part. 


‘* OF THE TRUE CAUSE OF THE CALLING 
oF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

‘* The true cause of calling the Long 
Parliament was thus. At the dissolution 
of the former short parliament, May 5th, 
the members, both Lords and Commons, 
had a great opinion that the King’s affairs 
ere long would necessitate him to call them 
together again ; therefore such as resided 
about London met together frequently, 
and gave intelligence, by Mr. Sam. Hartlib 
and Mr. Frost, to those in the country of 
affairs. Ere long they gave them a more 
general summons to come all up, who not 
only came themselves, but brought up 
also such country gentlemen as they could 
confide in. Amongst the rest Mr. Oliver 
St. John brought along with him Mr. 
Oliver Cromwell, which was the first 
public meeting this gentleman ever ap- 
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peared at. They agreed to send down a 
petition to the King at York, subscribed 
by twenty lords and above forty common- 
ers, to pray him to call a parliament ; that 
two lords and four commoners of their 
number should carry it down. The lords 
pitched upon the Earl of Essex and Lord 
Howard of Escrig. The names of the 
commoners I have forgotten, but Crom- 
well I am sure was the last, and Essex 
plainly refused to go. When those mes- 
sengers came to York, they sounded some 
about the King how to get admission, and 
intimated what their business, and from 
whom. This took air so much as to come 
to the King’s ear, who thereupon advised 
with his Cabinet Council that the King 
should clap them all up, proceed against 
them as traitors (for which they never 
wanted advocates and witnesses), to curb 
men in such audacious petitioning. They 
left the King with a resolution to proceed 
accordingly that night, but the Marquess 
Hamilton (esteemed a wiser and more 
moderate person, though perhaps no lion) 
hearing of this project, came to the King 
late at night, and talking with him told 
him the danger of it. He set before him 
how the Scotch had now entered the king- 
dom with a powerful army, that they were 
unanimous, and under experienced com- 


manders: that his own army was no way 
to be trusted, commanders many of them 
like to betray him, common soldiers would 
not fight; that these six persons came 
from sixty of their principals, who would 
all look upon themsélves as concerned, 
and ‘ your majesty,’ said he, ‘ as willing 


of the whole sixty as these six. Besides 
these and their principals are all popular 
men: no man knows how far this will 
reach to raise the kingdom against you.’ 
‘What shall I do then?’ said the King, 
‘ Speak favourably to them ; receive their 
petition ; call a parliament ;’ which was 
done, as the sequel showed.” fo. 69. 

“ This from my Lord Chief Justice 

St. John’s own mouth.” 


“Or tHE Lorp KIMBOLTON AND THE 
FIVE MEMBERS. 

‘“* The true account of this unaccounta- 
ble assault upon the parliament, in going 
to demand the Lord Kimbolton and the 
five members, was from the Queen, who 
was indeed chargeable not with this extra- 
vagant action only, but as being the prin- 
cipal agent and raiser of this bloody and 
inhuman war; the King himself being 
of that uxorious humour that he mattered 
not to destroy a kingdom rather than not 
gratify her in her revengeful and malapert 
projects. This scene was laid the day be- 
fore that the King should go with power 
sufficient to seize the members Y might 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXV. 
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with like prudence and success have 
seized the whole house), and notice was 
given hereof over night by the Countess 
of Carlisle to some of them, whereupon 
there were none of them present in the 
house when the King came, but, as himself 
said, all the birds were flown. When he 
came back to Whitehall re infecté, the 
Queen was so displeased, and enraged, at 
it, and at him that miscarried in it, that 
she threw herself down on the ground, 
cried and raved prodigiously, tore off her 
hair, and remained along time unpacified. 
This was like a woman’s counsel and car- 
riage upon a disappointment. The truth 
is, this King had an unhappiness in ad- 
hering and unweariedly pursuing the ad- 
vices of others, and mistrusting his own, 
though oftentimes more safe and better 
than those of other persons. If Strafford 
may go for an able minister of states, yet 
the Queen, Laud, Buckingham, &c. who 
had his ear so much, to his utter undoing, 
were fitter for other provinces than that of 
a Cabinet Council.’’ fo. 69. 

‘* This from the Lord Chief Justice 

St. John.’’ 


The following, although from another 
authority, relates to the same period. 


‘* Or THE TuMULTs AT WHITEHALL. 

‘* All that went up took particular care 
that no weapon should be found upon 
any of the company. They were not only 
headstrong young men, but grave citizens 
had the management of the whole. But 
sometimes, as they went home, some of 
these unarmed persons were affronted as 
they passed by Whitehall, others were en- 
ticed into the gates, and when they were 
within were miserably beaten and abused ; 
some had their ears slit, and other indig- 
nities offered, whereof divers languished 
and died. The next day they went up 
again unarmed, but when they were there 
some of the company got brickbats out of 
the court of requests, and placed them- 
selves in the rear, that if they met with 
the like treatment about Whitehall they 
might be able to deliver themselves. It 
fell out according to their suspicion ; 
a treaty began to draw some of the strag- 
glers within the verge of the court, now 
made a trap, which the gentlemen in the 
rear perceiving gave them such a shower 
of brickbats that made their heads to 
ache. This was the worst, and I dare say 
the truth of these so much complained of 
tumults. They came no more, that they 
might not bring themselves or their ad- 
versaries into premeditated dangers. I 
had this account from a person engaged 
in them, who after grew to a considerable 
estate, and fined for alderman.’’ fo. 70. 

“’ Twas . Mr. Max. B.”’ 
3 
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The following, relating to Oliver 
Cromwell, are principally upon the 
authority of Howe. Richard Byfield 
was incumbent of Long Ditton, amem- 
ber of the Westminster Assembly, and 
a noted man among the Puritans. 


* Or OttveR CRoMWELL, Mr. ByFIELD 
oF SURREY, AND Sir J. EvELYN. 

‘¢ There was a great falling out between 
Mr. Byfield and his parishioners, about 
repairing of the church. Sir J. Evelyn 
was one that opposed the parson. He goes 
to Whitehall to complain to Oliver Crom- 
well of Sir J. Evelyn. The Protector con- 
trives to get them both to him. They agree 
in their stories, only Sir J. Evelyn adds, 
that Mr. B. was wont to reflect upon him 
in his sermons. For that, the Prutector 
told Mr. B. it was very ill done; Sir J. 
Evelyn was a man of honour in his coun- 
try, if he had done anything amiss he 
ought to be told privately and respectfully 
of it. Mr. Byfield took God to witness 
he had never done so, and with that solem- 
nity and seriousness that the Protector 
believed him ; so turning to Sir John Eve- 
lyn, ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ I doubt there is some- 
thing amiss. The word of God is pene- 
trative, and finds you out. Search your 
ways;’ which he spoke so pathetically, 
and with plenty of tears, that both Sir J. 
Evelyn, Mr. B., and all that were present, 
fell a-weeping also. So he made them 
friends. They shook hands and embraced 
each other. To bind them in a faster 
friendship he asked Sir J. Evelyn what it 
would cost to repair the church. He told 
him the workmen valued it at 200/. He 
called for his secretary Mabyn, and gave 
him order to pay 1007. to Sir J. Evelyn 
for and towards the repair of the church ; 
‘And now, sir,’ said he,‘I hope you’ll 
pay or raise the other hundred;’ which 
he thankfully undertook to do.’’’ fo. 21. 

‘“* From Mr. Howe.’’ 


The following exhibits Oliver when 
not in his melting mood. It has pro- 
bably been published before, but here 
we have it traced home authentically 
to a competent authority. 


“Or tHe Protector, OLIvER Crom- 
WELL. 

‘*He was in the banquetting house to 
receive the Duke of Crequi as ambas- 
sador from the French King. Great was 
the state and crowd upon that occasion. 
The ambassador made his speech and 
compliments. After all, he delivers a 
letter into his hands, which was super- 
scribed, ‘To his most serene Highness 
Oliver, Lord Protector of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland.’ He looks wisely upon 
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the letter, puts it in his pocket, turns 
away without speaking a word, or reading 
it. The ambassador was highly vexed at 
this, and as soon as he could meet with 
Secretary Thurloe, expostulates with him 
for the great affront and indignity offered 
to his master, so great a prince, and asked 
him what he thought the cause might be. 
Thurloe answered, he thought the Pro- 
tector might be displeased with the super- 
scription of the letter. He said he thought 
it was according to form and in terms as 
agreeable as could be. ‘ But,’ says Thur- 
loe, ‘the Protector expected he should 
have written, To our dear brother Oliver.’ 
It is said the ambassador on writing this 
over to France, the King replied, ‘ Shall 
I call such a fellow brother?’ To which 
Cardinal Mazarin answered, ‘ Aye, call 
him your father if need be, if you would 
get of him what you desire,’ and so a let- 
ter was procured having the superscrip- 
tion desired.’’ fo. 22. 
“ This from judge Rookby, who was 
present at the delivery of the 
letter.” 


Mr. Gunning, to whom the follow- 
ing relates, was of course the clergy- 
man mentioned so frequently by Evelyn, 
who was afterwards merece he: be Bishop 
of Chichester and Ely. 


‘‘DIscoURSE BETWIXT OLIVER CRoM- 
WELL AND Mr. GuNNING, 


“who kept meetings constantly at Exeter 
house, reading the Common Prayer and 
causing a great confluence of the gentry 
with their coaches, and other citizens 
that way disposed. Oliver Cromwell 
sent for him. He came in a terrible 
panic-fear of being sent to prison. The 
Protector told him of the great number of 
persons that followed him, and asked him 
if he was a minister of Jesus? He said 
‘Yes.’ The Protector asked him how he 
could make it out. He said he was made 
a priest by such a bishop, and he by 
another up to Cranmer, and he up to St. 
Augustine, and he up to St. Peter the 
Apostle, and so from Jesus Christ. ‘ Can 
you take your oath of this?’ said Crom- 
well, ‘ Was there no incision, no interrup- 
tion of this succession, or have you any 
authentic records of all this?’ He said he 
would not take his oath of it, neither could 
it be expected records should last so long. 
‘Then,’ said Cromwell, ‘it is but by un- 
certain tradition and your credulity.’ 
‘T'll set you,’ said he, ‘ how you may make 
proof of it a nearer and surer way. Do 
you be qualified as St. Paul requires in 
Timothy and Titus; let the good people 
call you to the work, begin it with fasting 
and prayer and the approbation of ju- 
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dicious ministers, then you may call your- 
self their minister and of Jesus Christ. 
As for your meetings, it is against my 
principle to persecute any for their religion, 
but if they be still affronting the govern- 
ment under which they have protection, 
I must and will look to it.’’’ fo. 42. 
“This from Mr. Howe, and he from 
Mr. Steward Maydston, who heard 
the discourse.” 


In illustration of the next anecdote 
it should be borne in mind that Thur- 
loe was originally clerk to St. John. 


‘“‘ Or SECRETARY THURLOE AND OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 


“He [that is, Thurloe] was a man of 
strict profession in religion. I have seen 
some letters of his to my lord St. John, 
wherein he expressed a deep sense of re- 
ligion, and spake as one acquainted with 
the mysteries of it, and the deficiencies of 
his own spirit. Mr. Howe tells me he has 
been up with him some nights wherein 
they have spent their time in religious con- 
verse. He sometimes told Mr. H. that 
things were then come to that pass that he 
could dispatch that in two or three lines of 
a letter which heretofore would have cost 
5000/. in an embassy, so potent, so feared 
was Oliver Cromwell with his victorious 
army, at home and abroad. He was sole 
secretary, and might have got what estate 
he would, yet he left no more than a mean 
estate of two or three hundred pounds per 
annum. The Duke of Bedford very lately 
was wondering at those former times, com- 
paring them with these, and said of his 
own knowledge he knew when Secretary 
Thurloe refused 30,000/., a sum that would 
have bribed the honestest secretary in 
Europe at this day. 

‘Thus Mr. H.”’ 

‘‘When the secretary had brought his 
letters to Mazarine for the Protector’s 
hand, he would add with his own hand 
usually, ‘ As you value my friendship deal 
well with the Protestants of France.’” 

“From my Lord St. John.”’ 

“The Protector’s Letter to Mazarine 
for obtaining the pardon of those of 
Nismes by De Moulin, who told me of it. 
See my papers elsewhere. 

‘*There was an order in France to send 
forces towards Piedmont (when the Duke 
was destroying the Protestants), which as 
soon as the Protector heard of he wrote 
immediately to my lord Lockhart that he 
should as soon as ever he received these 
letters go to the Cardinal and the Queen 
and require the countermanding of these 
forces, or else to denounce war against 
them and come away. Those letters were 
80 pressing, that coming in the night, he 
went both to the Cardinal and the Queen 
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in the night. They called a Cabinet 
Council, and forthwith revoked the forces.” 
fo. 41. 

**From Mr. Howe.” 


Anthony Wood notices the election 
of Seth Ward to be principal of Jesus 
as having taken place in 1657 ; “ but 
France. Howell, of Exeter coll. an 
independent, got it from him,” Wood 
says, “ by his interest used with Oliver 
the Protector.” (iv. 248.) 


‘* Dr. SerH WARD AND THE PROTECTOR 
CrRoMWELL. Dr. Owen. 


‘*Dr. Ward, though he was sequestered 
from his fellowship at Sidney College, 
Cambridge, yet he complied at Oxon, 
and was not only fellow of Oriel College 
under Dr. Wilkins, but was chosen As- 
tronomy professor, viz. one of the Savi- 
lians, and being then upon the spot, upon 
the death of Dr. Roberts principal of 
Jesus, was by the fellows fairly chosen in 
his room; but that being a sequestration the 
Protector challenged it as in his power to 
supply the vacancy, who thereupon put in 
Mr. Howel. Dr. Ward hastens to Lon- 
don to plead his election, carries with him 
a certificate that upon personal knowledge, 
&ec. which was subscribed by diverse, but 
by Dr. Owen amongst the rest, which 
name, when the Protector espied, whis- 
pered to Mr. Howe (who had introduced 
Dr. Ward), ‘ Why, this man is his greatest 
enemy!’ The Protector told him he had 
placed in Mr. Howel, and could not rescind 
his own act. But in further discourse 
with him, and Mr. Howe telling him that 
Dr. Ward was a valued man in the uni- 
versity, and it might be worth the while 
to gain and fix this man and his party to 
his interest, he asked him what the profits 
of his lecture might be? He said about 
1207. per annum. And what of this head- 
ship? He replied about 607. per annum. 
‘Well,’ said the Protector, ‘ What if I 
shall settle 807. per annum, and see it 
well paid? This and the lecture will be 
200/.’ ‘It will please me better than to 
be principal of Jesus,’ said the Dr. ‘ and 
I shall be heartily thankful to your High- 
ness ;*> and so they parted with ample 
satisfaction. The Protector made the set- 
tlement out of the augmentation, as I sup- 
pose. But a few years altered the whole 
scene of things; paulum majora canamus. 
Not the government of a poor Welch col- 
lege, but a diocese, that of Exon, and then 
of Sarum, were his preferments. In the 
former he met Mr. Howe in his visitation, 
treated him respectfully, but with design 
to bring him into the church. He caught 
him by the button of his coat, and urged 
him familiarly, ‘ Mr. Howe, will you not 
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come in to us?’ Mr. Howe said after- 
wards, ‘I that never thought to gaina 
button by the church, thought I should 
have lost one for it, he plucked so hard.”’ 
fo. 34. 

‘*From Mr. Howe’s mouth.” 


The following is the last anecdote 
we have met with in which Cromwell 
is mentioned, and with it we conclude 
for the present. 
as one of the first fellows of the Royal 
Society. 

‘Or Mr. THEoporE HAAK. 


‘¢T had discourse with Dr. Slare of 
him, who was his cousin, and at whose 
house he died, from whom I have this 
account of him. He was born in the pa- 
latinate near Worms, anno 1605, and 
twenty years after was driven into other 
countries by the havoc and distress his 
country was in. He was the hand that 
received and paid the collection made in 
England for his miserable countrymen. 
And after residence in several universities, 
both in England and elsewhere, he became 
a noted virtuoso, and was one that with 
Dr. Wilkins, Wallis, &c. lay the first 
foundation of the Royal Society. He 
began the translation of the Dutch Anno- 
tations by encouragement from an order 
of the Lords and Commons, 1648, and 
printed them 1657. His heart was upon 
that as the great business of his life, and 
therefore when Oliver Cromwell sent for 
him to go and reside in the Danish or 
Swedish court he would not leave his be- 
loved work. He told Oliver Cromwell 
what he was about, which he undervalued 
in reference to this public service. ‘I 
will,’ saith he, ‘ answer you out of your 
own book ; when Moses was sent of God 
to Pharoah, he made excuse from his unfit- 
ness and other employments. ‘ Send,’ 
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said he, ‘ by the hand of whom thou wilt 
send;’ yet it was his duty to go.’ [ote 
by Dr. Sampson.—This is all 1 can under- 
stand of this speech. I do not believe 
Oliver Cromwell ever spoke slightly, much 
less blasphemously, of the Bible, however 
Dr. Horneck, Dr.Grew, or Dr. Slare might 
mistake or misapply the story.] How- 
ever he would not go, though with content 
he had been there or at some other German 
courts before. He kept great correspond- 
ence with learned men; sent and received 
divers letters to and from them; was the 
first that shewed in England the Torri- 
cellian experiment. Whatsoever is curious 
in his letters is digested into the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, as Dr. Slare saith. 
He was a very big man, did eat and drink 
much, yet not more than sufficed nature 
(and was well digested by sucha * * * 
man) though five times a day; he was 
unwilling to let others see how much it 
was, therefore he prepared his chocolate, 
&c. in his chamber. He kept a vestal fire, 
a lamp ever burning, in his chamber, by 
which he could presently spring light into 
five or more branches, artificially placed. 
He rose early, walked stoutly and much, 
was very devout, a lover of strict justice, 
very communicative of what he knew, and 
of very easy address. At the eighty-fifth 
year of his age, 1690, he fell into a pleu- 
ritic fever,—was hardly persuaded to let 
blood, having never been let blood in his 
life before, but bleeding fifteen ounces was 
finely refreshed. Mr. Hook his acquaint- 
ance promised him great things, to whom 
he hearkened rather than to his physicians. 
Dr. Needham and Dr. Goodal, who would 
have had him bled again and more, told 
him it would fall irrevocably upon his 
head, which in a day or two it did, and 
then he died as apoplectic.’’ 


B. 





ANCIENT SCOTTISH SEALS.* 
(With two Plates.) 


VERY partial and insufficient at- 
tention has hitherto been bestowed 
upon the seals of the middle ages—a 
class of monuments of much historic 
value, and, in many instances, of great 
beauty as works of art. It might have 
been supposed that the science of nu- 


mismatics—a branch of archzxology 
which was cultivated perhaps earlier 
than any other, and which bas always 
numbered a devoted band of studious 
inquirers—might have led more fre- 
quently to objects which possess so 
much in common with coins. We 





2s Descriptive Catalogue of Impressions from Ancient Scottish Seals, Royal, Baronial, 
Ecclesiastical, and Municipal, embracing a period from a.p. 1094 to the Common- 
wealth. Taken from original Charters and other Deeds preserved in public and private 


Archives, 


By Henry Laing. Edinburgh.” 4to. 


(Only 150 copies printed for sale.) 
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must attribute the greater popularity 
of the latter partly to their durability 
or intrinsic value, and not a little to 
their currency in every state of their 
existence—for, when coins are turned 
out from some secret receptacle or 
from the bosom of the earth, how 
readily do they resume the former 
condition of their existence, passed 
with a scrutinising eye from one hand 
to another, and again exciting, if rare 
or curious, the estimation and the 
avidity of the collector? Coins are, it 
is true, the sole existing records of 
some almost forgotten cities in far- 
distant antiquity ; they preserve some 
of the most graceful productions of 
Greek art; and they hand down the 
portraiture of the Roman conquerors 
of the world. But the like qualities, 
in a degree, and within a more limited 
range of time, are also possessed by 
seals. They are now the medals of 
many an otherwise unknown monastic 
house ; they are the best, and hitherto 
much neglected, evidence of ancient 
armorial insignia; they afford occa- 
sional illustrations in matters of archi- 
tecture, of costume, of language, and 
of manners and customs ; they follow, 
like coins, the series of sovereigns, of 
earls, of bishops and abbats, and 
oflicers of every description, for they 
were as indispensable in their day as 
men’s signatures are now in the trans- 
action of all the business of life.* 
Therefore we say that, when the nu- 
mismatist has arrived at the medizval 
period, and condescends to investigate 
and arrange the coins and medals of 
modern Europe, he would do well to 
take within his ken the correlative 
evidence presented by seals. 

In various ways, by the facility of 
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taking impressions on substances more 
durable than wax, seals are now mul- 
tiplied with the same facility as coins. 
To the matrices fabricated by French 
forgers, with the intent to sell them 
as originals, we have already alluded 
on more than one occasion. But 
matrices made with no worse motive 
than that of gratifying friends with 
impressions, are readily cast in glass, 
or electrotyped in copper. That very 
useful article, gutta percha, affords a 
convenient material for circulating 
copies through the post; whilst the 
large collections which have been 
formed by Mr. Doubleday in London, 
and by Mr. Henry Laing—the author 
of the work before us—in Edinburgh, 
and which they are ready to distribute 
at very moderate prices, afford every 
facility for pursuing the study to use- 
ful results. 

Mr. Laing’s Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Ancient Seals of Scotland has 
been produced under the patronage of 
the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs, 
and a few copies only are left for 
general sale. The volume describes 
1248 seals: of about 200 of which 
engravings are given. The engravings 
are in various styles, from copper, 
stone, or wood, and of unequal execu- 
tion—having been partly collected 
from former publications.| Many of 
them are very admirably represented, 
particularly those drawn and engraved 
by Mr. W. Penny and Mr. T. G. 
Flowers. Both the plates of which 
we are favoured with impressions are 
the production of the former artist. 

The upper subject in the first Plate 
is the Privy Seal of King James the 
First, as appended to a letter of pro- 
tection granted in 1429 to the tenants 





* With respect to the careful regulations adopted as to seals in Scotland, there is 





the following curious statement in the preface to Nisbet’s System of Heraldry :— 
‘‘ Before the modern practice of subscribing names to writs of moment, which was not 
used in Scotland till about the year 1540, all such writs and evidents were only signed 
with seals ; which contributed much to the regularity of Arms: and therefore it was 
enacted by sundry statutes that every freeholder should have his proper seal of arms, 
and should either compear himself at the head court of the shire, or send his attorney 
with his said seal, and they who wanted such seals were to be amerciat or fined ; so 
that commonly gentlemen sent to the clerk of the court their seals in lead, who kept 
the same in his office, to produce or compare on occasions ; and it was reckoned no 
less crime than forgery to counterfeit another man’s seal. Vide Regiam Majestatem.”’ 

t Besides these, it would have been well if Mr. Laing had supplied the possessors 
of his work with references to the seals engraved in Anderson’s Diplomata Scotiz, to 
the somewhat large collection of Scottish seals in the Vetusta Monumenta of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, and to many which are figured in Surtees’s History 
of Durham and in Raine’s History of North Durham. 
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of the abbey of Holyrood in the barony 
of Kerse in Stirlingshire. Its work- 
manship is remarkably fine. The 
legend is 

sigiffun geeretum iacobi dei gratia 

regis gcotorum. 

The arms are supported by two lions, 
the earliest instance of any supporters 
to the royal arms of Scotland that has 
been noticed, and the same supporters 
were continued on the privy seals of 
the succeeding monarchs down to 
James VI. There are no support- 
ers at all to the royal arms upon 
the great seals until we come to the 
reign of Queen Mary; and on that 
occasion, so far as we can ascertain, 
the unicorn was first adopted as the 
Scottish supporter. Instead. of an 
—— figure of the sovereign 
which had appeared on the seals of the 
kings, the royal arms were displayed on 
Mary’s great seal supported by two uni- 
corns, though the two lions were con- 
tinued on the privy seal. It might be 
imagined that this fabulous animal, the 
unicorn, which is connected in roman- 
tic literature with tales of female pu- 
rity, had been chosen as the appro- 
priate symbol of a maiden sovereign : 
but we trace the device to certain gold 
coins of James III. and IV. on which 
a@ unicorn was represented sejant, 
holding the royal shield of Scotland 
under his dexter fore-leg. From 
what origin this device was then de- 
rived is not explained either by Car- 
donnel or Lindsay in their works on 
the Coinage of Scotland, and we have 
in vain consulted the Scottish heraldic 
writers for information upon this sub- 
a Among the seals engraved in the 

etusta Monumenta isone from aletter 
of Queen Margaret to her brother 
Henry VIII. in the year 1513, still 

reserved in the Cottonian collection. 
ts device is a queen seated with a 
unicorn in her lap. This is the old 
legendary design :* was there any ac- 
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cepted interpretation of it in Scotland 
that made it especially appropriate to 
the queen of that country? 

The signet of Mary, here represented, 
considerably magnified,f is in its gene- 
ral design a copy of her great seal; 
the banners only are different, for in 
the great seal they each bear a saltire 
surmounted by a crown. 





This beautiful work is attached to 
an enamelled ring, formerly in the 
royal collection at the Queen’s house 
in St. James’s Park, and which passed 
from the possession of the late Duke 
of York into that of Richard Greene, 
esq. F.S.A. of Lichfield, its present 
possessor. Sir Henry Ellis, in a recent 
communication to the Society of An- 
tiquaries, has pronounced this to have 
been the nuptial ring of the Queen on 
her marriage with Darnley, and there- 
fore engraved in the year 1565. 

The same design appears to have 
been the original of the present crest 
of Scotland—a lion sejant affronté, 
holding a sword and sceptre ; for all 
the kings of the Stuart line down 
to James V., the father of Mary, 
appear on their great seals with the 
crest of a lion passant, which Robert 
II. assumed as a true royal crest in 
exact imitation of Edward III. His 





* In a Norman-French poem on the habits of animals, accompanied by religious 
and moral applications, written by Philip de Thaun in the twelfth century, and edited 
by Mr. Wright in his Popular Treatises on Science, 1841, 8vo., the unicorn is repre- 
sented as symbolical of Jesus Christ, and the virgin in whose lap he takes refuge, of 


the Virgin Mary. 


+ The impression in reality is scarcely larger than a sixpence. 


It is engraved in its 


real size, with a representation of the ring, on the interior of which is a monogram of 
the letters M and A, in the Archzologia, vol. xxxiii. 

t In her great seal, made when dowager of France (after the death of Francis II.), 
the dexter banner is St. Andrew’s cross, the sinister the royal arms of the lion. 
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son (afterwards Robert III.) when 
heir apparent and bearing the name 
and title of John earl of Carrick 
(in A.D. 1380), has for crest a lion’s 
head between two erected wings (en- 
raved in Mr. Laing’s volume, p. 
129); but, after his accession to the 
throne, his great seal in all respects 
resembled his father’s. We also ob- 
serve on the seals of Robert and Mur- 
doch, dukes of Albany, when regents 
of Scotland (engraved in Anderson’s 
Diplomata Scot.), the same crest of a 
lion on a chapeau as was always borne 
by the royal house of England. 

When James VI. succeeded his 
mother, her armorial bearings were 
copied on his seals, and thus both the 
unicorn and the lion sejant became the 
established supporter and the crest of 
Scotland.* he sejant crest forms 
the reverse of some of the gold coins 
of James VI. of the value of seventy- 
five, fifty, and twenty-five shillings, 
coined in 1584 and 1588. The largest 
of these were called lions; but the 
same name had been given in previous 
reigns to the coins on which the armo- 
rial shield of a lion was the device. 

It is not a little remarkable that the 
original matrices of two other royal 
seals of Scotland are extant: 1. a gold 
signet of Joan queen of James I. 
found near Kinross, in 1829, and now 
in the possession of Mr. Williamson, 
banker in that town; it bears the arms 
of Scotland impaling Beaufort: and 
2.a small silver seal of James IV. of 
French workmanship, representing the 
king seated on the throne, and in- 
scribed JACOBUS DEI GRACIA ESCOSSIE 
REx. This is in the possession of Ed- 
ward Hawkins, esq. of the British 
Museum. 

The second seal in the first Plate is 
that of Mary of Gueldres, the queen 
of James II., who was married in 
1449, and died in 1462. It is from 
an impression appended to an instru- 
ment in the Panmure charters, dated 
14 April, 1459. The arms of Gueldres, 
being the lions of Gueldres and Flan- 
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ders placed face to face, are impaled 
with the Scottish lion. The legend is— 


scocie filie ducis 


®: marie regine 
geld’ et... 


The arms of queen Mary of Gueldres 
also occur on the round seal of George 
bishop of Brechin, her contemporary 
(Plate xviii. fig. 3), shewing, perhaps, 
that he was the queen’s chaplain. 

In the second Plate which we have 
extracted are figured the seals of a 
Bishop, a Bishop elect, and an Arch- 
deacon. Fig. 1 is the seal of Joceline 
Bishop of Glasgow, who presided over 
that see from 1175 to 1198. His era 
was therefore immediately subsequent 
to that of Thomas Becket, archbishop 
of Canterbury, whose seal was en- 
graved in our Magazine for November, 
1848. His crosier is equally simple 
with that of the English martyr. His 
sleeves are unusually full, and his 
maniple large. The lower portions of 
his attire are singular in shape and 
pete and suggest the idea of the 

ighland plaids. We do not agree 
with the remark in the Preface that the 
pallium was intended to be represented 
either in this instance or in that of 
Robert bishop of St. Andrew’s, Plate 
14. The pallium was dependent from 
the shoulders. 

Fig. 3 is remarkable as the seal of a 
Bishop elect, but not confirmed. Flo- 
rence bishop of Glasgow was elected 
in 1202, and resigned in 1207, not 
having been consecrated on account 
of his youth. There is a seal of 
Geoffrey Bishop of Lincoln, a bishop 
under like circumstances, engraved in 
the Archeologia. 

Fig. 2 is the seal of Simon Arch- 
deacon of Glasgow, from a charter 
dated 1175. 

Both the former seals have small 
counter- seals of antique intaglios. 
These gems are very frequently found 
set in the area of medieval seals, both 
ecclesiastical and secular, of which 
ee there are many examples in 

. Laing’s plates. In the seals of 





* The royal crest is borne by the family of Maitland, differenced by the substitution 
of a fleur-de-lis for the sceptre in the lion’s sinister paw ; having been thus granted to 
John duke of Lauderdale by King Charles II. 

T See Lindsay’s View of the Coinage of Scotland, 1845, 4to. pp. 146, 149, 168, and 
Plate xv. Nos. 58, 59, 60; Anderson, Dipl. Scot. pl. crv.; Cardonnel, Numism. 
Scot. Gold Coins, pl. 111. p. 137; and also in Snelling, Coinage of Scotland. 
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religious persons or communities they 
were often adopted as the representa- 
tions of scriptural subjects; as, for 
example, that attached to fig. 3 would 
serve for the Annunciation. The two 
doves on a vase was a favourite design 
of the early Christians. It is sug- 
ie (p. xx.) that some of the early 

arons may have collected the gems 
inserted within their seals during their 
travels on the crusades. 

If we turn from the royal to the 
private seals, we find their chief in- 
terest consists in the armorial lore 
which they unfold, and which is, in- 
deed, a mine hitherto very imperfectly 
worked in England as well as in Scot- 
land. The evidence of seals is par- 
ticularly useful in the latter country, 
where “ very few and scanty heraldic 
records of any kind are preserved, 
and those only of a very late period, 
Sir David Lindsay’s. work in 1542 
being, it is believed, the earliest of the 
kind extant.” (Pref. p. xv.) 





One of the woodcuts which we here 
extract represents the armorial seal of 
Malcolm Earl of Lennox, at the close 
of the thirteenth century. His shield 
is blazoned by the Scottish heralds as 
a saltire cantoned with four roses. In 
a smaller secretum of the same Earl 
(used in a.p. 1292) the shield is placed 
within the antlers of a stag’s head. 
We do not know 
whether this design 
had any peculiar 
meaning, but it was 
not uncommon at 
that period. Thus, 
John Laundel (No. 
479) has a shield 
charged with an orle borne in the same 
way. In 1369 Robert Graham, lord 
of Weilston in Kyle (No. 379), bears 

7 





an escallop in the same position: this 
escallop is not on a shield, but three 
escallops were borne on a chief in the 
Graham coat. 





The seals of John Napier of Mer- 
chistoun, the illustrious mathematician, 
are interesting, as the memorials of a 
great man. One of them is attached 
to a charter dated 1610. The smaller 
one was impressed on a letter written 
in 1600. The armorial charges, it 
will be observed, are 
nearly the same as those 
of the house of Len- 
nox; the saltire being 
engrailed instead of 
plain. : 
The seals we have here selected are 
especially pointed out in the Preface, 
as correcting some established errors 
of the Scottish heralds, and as evi- 
dencing the utility of seals in that 
respect : 

‘¢ Sir James Balfour and other authors 
have stated that the Merchiston family of 
Napier assumed their arms upon the mar- 
riage of John Napier with Elizabeth Men- 
teith, the heiress of Rusky and coheiress 
of Lennox, after the year 1455. The 
Seal No. 621, a.p. 1453, is sufficient 
proof that the Napier family carried these 
arms previous to the marriage. 

‘« The Same respectable authorities also 
state that the old Earls of Lennox bore a 
saltire engrailed cantoned with four roses. 
In this collection are four perfect seals of 
this noble family, and in all of them the 
saltire is carried without any engrailing. 
Neither is it carried engrailed by the 
Stuarts, when they succeeded to the title 
of Earl of Lennox, until about 1576.”’ 


The crest of the Hamiltons is an 
oak-tree, with a frame-saw fixed trans- 
versely in its trunk. It is one of those 
numerous devices in Scottish heraldry 
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to which a legend of very remote 
antiquity is attached. But the sober 
evidence supplied by seals tends to 
dissipate such fanciful tales. We find 
it remarked that— 


“The well-known crest of the noble 
house of Hamilton, which commemorates 
a very doubtful tradition, will be found to 
be very different from that used by the 
chief of that family in a.p. 1388—a boar’s 
head and neck ; and who, moreover, was 
the first of the chief line that assumed 
the name, though it should be observed 
that the Earl of Arran, in a.p. 1549, 
carried the present crest.’’ 


We are not aware whether the 
Scottish heralds have observed the 
origin of the charge of the Hamiltons, 
—the cinquefoil, which is particularly 
interesting as commemorating the 
cradle of the race. They derived their 
name from Hamilton near Leicester, 
and the cinquefoil was the ancient 
badge of the earls of that county. 

It is remarked as an interesting ex- 
ample of heraldic composition, before 
quartering was introduced, that on 
the seal (A.v. 1374) of David son of 
Robert Stuart by Euphemia countess 
of Strathern the fess chequy of the 
former family is placed between the 
two chevrons of the latter, all with a 
double tressure (No. 768); and on 
that of Alan Stuart of Ochiltree (a.v. 
1377) the chequy fess is surmounted 
with a bend charged with three buckles, 
such being the bearing of Ochiltree 
(No. 1241). The seal of Walter Leslie, 
Lord of Ross, a.p. 1367, affords the 
first example of quartering, namely, 
the arms of Leslie and Ross. The 
first impalements occur at about the 
same period. 

We have much pleasure in adding 
to these heraldic notes the following 
judicious, and also practical, observa- 
tions on the shields of ladies :— 

‘The lozenge-shape, perhaps the worst 
that could be conceived for the purpose of 
displaying armorial charges, has been im- 
peratively assigned as the only proper 
shape which ladies should carry; but it 
seems remarkable that in the long period 
embraced in this Collection, including the 
best periods of heraldry, among numerous 
Instances of arms carried by females, in 
no one instance does the shield take any 
other form than the prevailing one of the 
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period. In England, as early as the four- 
teenth century, the lozenge-shape appears 
to have been used by ladies (perhaps ex- 
clusively in their widowhood), but it cer- 
tainly is singular that no instance of that 
shape has been met with here until a very 
recent period, and, considering how very 
unsuitable such a shape is for the purpose, 
perhaps the sooner it is discontinued the 
better. Equally unsuitable is the absurd 
fashion which has too extensively prevailed 
in modern times, of having angular pro- 
jecting points at the upper part of the 
shield ; it is, however, pleasing to observe 
at the present time a return to the elegant 
form of earlier ages.’’ 


With respect to the lozenge shield, 
we find that Nisbet * mentions a seal 
of Joan (Beaufort), Queen Dowager 
of Scotland, in that form, attached to 
a deed dated 4 Sept. 1439. This con- 
firms the supposed limitation of the 
lozenge to widows, particularly as the 
arms of the same personage on the 
signet already mentioned are on an 
ordinary shield. ‘There are some gold 
coins, the Lion and the Demy Lion, at- 
tributed both by Cardonnel and Lind- 
say to James I. and II. which bear the 
arms of Scotland in a lozenge; it ap- 
pears very possible that all these were 
issued whilst Queen Joan was regent 
during the minority of her son. If 
this conjecture should be approved by 
our friend Mr. Lindsay, we shall have 
shown how heraldry may occasionally 
aid the study of numismatics. 

Mr. Laing’s plates exhibit represen- 
tations of many beautiful ecclesiastical 
seals, belonging to bishops and religious 
houses. Their devices are fully de- 
scribed in his catalogue, and generally 
with success; but in some cases a 
further collation with the interesting 
works recently published on hagiology 
would improve their accuracy. What, 
for example, could have led him to 
imagine that the third figure on the 
seals of the monastery of Holyrood, 
Nos. 1088, 1089, 1090, was St. Mary 
Magdalene? The Holy Rood is placed 
between its constant attendants, Saint 
Maryand Saint John. Thedesign onthe 
seal of Bishop Shoreswood (No. 916), 
which he takes to be “ a rather unusual 
representation of the Trinity,” resem- 
bles more nearly the Mater Dolorosa, or 
Lady of Pity, though the dove on her 


* System of Heraldry, ii. 35. 
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shoulder and globe beneath her left 
foot, if rightly copied, are peculiar. 
With the correction of one other mis- 
conception we must now conclude, In 
the Great Seal of King Robert II. 
(No. 34) the arms of Scotland, on 
either side of the king, are said to be 
“supported by a grotesque animal.” 
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In the engraving these animals are 
turned into human skeletons ; but they 
are really feathered angels: see the 
engravings of the seals of the regent 
Murdoch Duke of Albany, and of 
King James I., in both of which the 
same figures occur, in Anderson’s Di- 
plomata Scotie, pl. lxiv. and lxxxii. 





MR. MACAULAY AND WILLIAM PENN. 


OUR readers will recollect, that in 
our Magazine for July last, we en- 


tered at length upon the subject of 


the charges brought by Mr. Macaulay 
against William Penn, and more es- 
cially upon that one of them which 
fackintosh and Macaulay had made 
to press most heavily upon the me- 
mory of the great hero of Quakerism 
and philanthropy ;—his presumed ex- 
tortion of a sum of money from the 
Maids of Taunton, various children 
who on the instigation of their school- 
mistresses presented Monmouth on his 
arrival in their native town with a 
sword, a bible, and a banner inscribed 
J.R. The case against Penn in re- 
ference to that transaction rested, as 
we then showed, principally upon a 
letter discovered by Sir Tou Mack- 
intosh in the State Paper Office, be- 
ginning “ Mr. Penne,” and intimating 
that the Queen’s Maids of Honour, to 
whom the King had given the profit 
of selling pardons for these children, 
designed to employ that “ Mr. Penne” 
and one Mr. Walden about the dirty 
business. We then pointed out that, 
supposing the “ Mr. Penne” addressed 
in this letter really was William Penn 
the Quaker, it might be regarded as 
proved that the maids of honour de- 
signed to employ him; but that there 
was no evidence which supported Mr. 
Macaulay’s assertion that Penn “ ac- 
cepted the commission,” or that he 
was the person who “ extorted” the 
money which was received on behalf 
of the maids of honour, and that until 
such evidence should turn up, the as- 
sertion of the right honourable histo- 
rian was a mere guess, and a guess 
prompted by carelessness or prejudice 
rather than by charity. 





We have now to announce the dis- 
covery of some further evidence, the 
effect of which is to place “friend 
William Penn” in a far better position 
than that in which he was left by our 
own inquiries. This new evidence is 
brought forward in a book of great 
merit, which we purpose noticing fully 
in our next number, a Biography of 
William Penn by Mr. William Hep- 
worth Dixon,* the gentleman whose 
Life of Howard has been frequently 
commented upon in our pages. Mr. 
Dixon has kept his defence of Penn 
against Mr. Macaulay entirely distinct 
from the main subject of his book, and 
it will be convenient that we also 
should notice that defence separately, 
and thus at once draw attention to a 
subject which will be of great in- 
terest to all historical readers. Mr. 
Dixon contends that the letter we 
have referred to was certainly not 
addressed to William Penn. 1. Be- 
cause he never wrote his name 
“ Penne,” nor did others ever so write 
it. “In the Pennsylvania Corres- 
eee says Mr. Dixon, “ in the 

Jinutes of the Privy Council, in the 
letters of Van Citters, Locke, Law- 
ton, Bailey, Creech, and Hunt, and 
in the correspondence of his private 
friends, I have seen it written hun- 
dreds of times, but never once even by 
accident with an e final.” 2. Because 
the letter is highly disrespectful if sup- 
posed to be written to a man who was 
the personal friend of the King and lord 
proprietor of the largest province in 
America. 3. Because the work to be 
done required an agent who could go 
to ‘Taunton and stay there till the bu- 
siness was concluded. 4. Because it 
may be inferred to be a reply to an 





* William Penn ; an Historical Biography. With an extra chapter on the Mac- 
By William Hepworth Dixon. 8vo. Lond. 1851. 
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offer of service which “ malice itself” 
cannot assume of the governor of 
Pennsylvania. 5. Because it is con- 
trary to every thing else that is known 
of Penn that he would allow himself 
to be drawn into such a business. 
6. Because no mention of it, or allu- 
sion to it, occurs in his letters. 7. Be- 
cause no mention is made of it by any 
news-writer or pamphleteer of the 
time. 8. Because no tradition of his 
interference is preserved in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

These reasons will strike various 
people more or less forcibly, some 

utting trust in one of them and some 
in another. For our own part, they 
would not lead to any conclusive de- 
termination with ourselves; but what 
follows is of more weight. 


‘* But if,” says Mr. Dixon, ‘‘ William 
Penn were not the ‘ Mr. Penne ’ addressed 
by Lord Sunderland and designed by the 
ladies to be employed in their behalf— 
who was the man? A little research en- 
ables me to answer this question. In the 
registers of the Privy Council I find this 
entry :— 

** Nov. 25th, 1687. 

‘‘ George Penne. Upon reading the 
petition of George Penne, gent. setting 
forth that his family having been great 
sufferers for their loyalty, he humbly begs 
that his Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to grant him a patent for the sole 
exercising of the royal Oake Lottery, and 
licensing all other games in his Majesty’s 
plantations in America for twenty-one 
years. His Majesty in council is pleased 
to refer this matter to the consideration 
of the Rt. Hon. the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, and upon what their lord- 
ships report of what is fit to be done 
therein for the petitioner His Majesty 
will declare his further pleasure.’’? (Coun- 
cil Registers, James IT. i. 540. Privy 
Council Office.)” 


Mr. Dixon further adds that this 
man’s name “is always spelt with the 
final e. In the first draft of the fore- 
going minute the clerk had spelt the 
name George Penn, both in the margin 
and in the text, but he has filled the 
final letter in afterwards, as if pro- 
phetically guarding against any con- 
fusion of this nates Be fellow with the 
great governor of Pennsylvania.” Mr. 
Dixon concludes that this is the same 
“George Penne” who was first men- 
tioned by Mr. Roberts in his Life of 
Monmouth as having been concerned 
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in effecting the release of Azariah 
Pinney, one of the Monmouth con- 
victs, as stated in our Magazine for 
July last, p. 8. By the kindness of 
Mr. Roberts and the present possessor 
of the Pinney accounts, we are enabled 
to print this piece of evidence, which 
has hitherto only been referred to. It 
is an entry in an account which runs 
as follows :— 
“« Bristoll, Sep. 1685. 

‘* M, John Pinney is debitor to money 
p’ Geo. Penne, Esq. for the ransome of 
my Brot Aza. August 1685. 65£.” 

Now finding a “George Penne” 
mixed up in the Monmouth pardon 
business, and all idea that this was a 
mistake for William Penn being done 
away by the discovery of a veritable 
“George Penne” by Mr. Dixon, a disco- 
very made under circumstances which 
prove this George Penne not to have 
been over-nice as to his mode of em- 
ployment ;—these facts, putting aside 
everything else, lead irresistibly to the 
conclusion, that the “ Mr. Penne” of 
Lord Sunderland’s letter was far more 
likely to be “ George Penne” the par- 
don-broker and gambling-table aspi- 
rant, than William Penn the philan- 
thropic Quaker. We concluded our 
remarks in July last by declaring that 
the memory of the great Quaker was 
entitled to a verdict of NoT PROVEN. 
Mr. Dixon has, we think, now entitled 
it to a verdict of clear and absolute 
ACQUITTAL. 

Mr. Dixon divides the Macaulay 
charges against Penn into five, and 
deals with each of them in its turn. 

The lst is, that his connexion with 
the court from 1684 to 1688, while he 
lived in Kensington, caused his own 
sect to look coldly on, and even to 
treat him with obloquy. Mr. Dixon 
refers to the records of the Devonshire 
House Quakers’ meeting as proving 
that at this time “ Penn was in regular 
attendance at the monthly meetings, 
and was elected to the highest offices 
in the body.” 

The ond charge is that relating to 
the Taunton maids, of which we have 
already disposed. 

The 3rd charge is that he allowed him- 
self to be employed in the ineffectual 
work of attempting to seduce Kiffin into 
a compliance with the court designs. 
Mr. Dixon proves, upon the statement 
of Kiffin himself, that, instead of Penn 
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going to Kiffin to seduce him, Kiffin 
went to Penn to procure him to inter- 
cede for him, and that Kiffin did not 
refuse to do what the court wished. 
The 4th charge is that he endea- 
voured to gain William’s assent to 
James's promulgated edict suspending 
the penal laws against Dissenters. 
Here Mr. Macaulay mistakes his au- 
thority. The discussion between Wil- 
liam and Penn related to the Tests, 
not to the Declaration of Indulgence. 
The 5th charge is that Penn “did 
his best to seduce” the fellows of 
Magdalen college “from the path of 
right, and was a broker in simony of 
a peculiarly discreditable kind.” The 
gist of this charge lies in Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s assertion that Penn “ exhorted 
the fellows not to rely on the goodness 
of their cause, but to submit, or at least 
to temporise.” The evidence in favour 
of this assertion is an anonymous letter, 
very unquakerlike in style and charac- 
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ter, but suspected by Dr. Bailey, one of 
the fellows, to have been written by 
Penn. Mr. Dixon has found in “ the 
MS. papers of George Hunt [one of the 
fellows temp. James II.], now in the 
possession of the president of Mag- 
dalen college,” a copy of this letter, 
on the margin of which Hunt has 
written—* This letter Mr. Penn dis- 
owned.” 

On all these points it will be seen 
that Mr. Dixon is successful. The 
great Quaker comes off with flying 
colours, if the Society of Friends will 
pardon us the hostile character of the 
illustration. His name may again take 
the place from which Mackintosh and 
Macaulay were thought to have dis- 
mcr | him—that of “a synonyme 
for probity and philanthropy.” 

There are many other important 
things in Mr. Dixon’s book, but we 
must defer our notice of them until 
next month. 
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Centenary of the Society of Antiquaries—Duke of Northumberland’s Antiquarian 
Excavations—Conventual buildings at Ely—Royal Sitting of the Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen—Excavations of Abbé Cochet near Dieppe—Lithograph 
by Princess Marie Caroline of Orleans—Monumental windows at Litcham—Medal 
to the memory of Du Cange—Junius—Recent theological publications—Publication 
of Archeological Institute volumes relating to Norwich and Lincoln meetings. 


THe Society or ANTIQUARIES is 
about to celebrate the CENTENARY of its 
charter of incorporation by an extension 
of its customary annual dinner on St. 
George’s Day, the 23rd April next. On 
this occasion it is intended to invite many 
gentlemen of great literary distinction and 
eminence, and it is confidently anticipated 
that the gathering will be one of a pe- 
culiarly interesting character. The Pre- 
sident, Lord Mahon, will be in the chair. 

We find it stated in The Times that 
‘‘THe Duke or NorrauMBERLAND, 
with that strong predilection for archeo- 
logical science which his Grace has always 
evinced, and in a liberal spirit of encou- 
ragement to its professors, has deter- 
mined, at his own expense, to prosecute 
the EXCAVATIONS in his own county for 
the discovery, in and near the line of the 
wall of Severus, of Pictish and Roman 
remains. Everybody is aware of the 
exhumations made in this quarter during 
the last few years, and the success with 
which they have been attended ; and they 
are now to be carried on upon a larger 


scale, in consequence, we understand, of 
the recent exposure of the foundations of 
a whole Roman town, and the finding of 
some highly interesting and valuable per- 
sonal ornaments in gold, silver, and 
bronze. In order that this undertaking 
may be carried on in the best manner, 
and under the most competent super- 
vision, we are informed that the Duke of 
Northumberland has written to Viscount 
Mahon, the President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, requesting his Lordship to 
select from the general body of members 
a deputation to take the management of 
the excavations, and the preservation of 
whatever may be produced by them. In 
addition his Grace has kindly offered to 
entertain the deputation at Alnwick Castle 
during the progress of the inquiry.’ 

C. B. writes to us as follows: ‘‘ I was 
more than a little surprised the other day 
to find the following passage in the de- 
scription of E.y CATHEDRAL, appended 
to the woodcut of that noble edifice, which 
appears this year with the ‘ Churchman’s 
Almanack,’ published under the direction 
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of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education appointed by the Society 
FoR Promotinc CuristrAN Know- 
LEDGE :—‘ The buildings of the old con- 
ventual church, situate at a very little dis- 
tance, on the south side of the Cathedral, 
are in a wonderful state of preservation, 
having all the characteristics of the age 
in which they are recorded to have been 
erected by St. Etheldreda, who began 
them in 673.’ Now these buildings are 
in a state of preservation which may well 
be reckoned ‘ wonderful’ when the de- 
vastating agencies which in past times 
have been so busily at work around them 
are taken into consideration; but the 
wonderfulness of their present condition 
can scarcely be considered to result from 
the length of the period which has elapsed 
since their erection, inasmuch as they 
possess all the characteristics of the en- 
riched Norman architecture of the middle 
of the twelfth century, to which era they 
may, without doubt, be assigned. The 
distinctive architectural characteristics of 
the age of St. Etheldreda may, perhaps, 
be set forth in the chronicle which ‘ re- 
cords’ these buildings to have been the 
work of the pious and good foundress of 
Ely : elsewhere they are unknown. Again, 
this so-called ‘ conventual church ’ may be 
safely pronounced to have really been the 
infirmary of the monastery, with its ap- 
propriate and customary chapel, the true 
conventaual church being identical with 
the cathedral itself. The general excel- 
lence of the publication in which these 
glaring inaccuracies appear, renders them 
the more strange and unaccountable, and, 
at the same time, its very wide circula- 
tion adds greatly to the importance of 
exact correctness in all its details. A 
word from you will, I doubt not, lead to 
that careful preparation of future cathe- 
dral notices by competent persons, which 
would be worthy of one of not the least 
important of this truly venerable society’s 
publications.” 

Antiquaries of all classes look to Den- 
MARK with respect as the country in which 
there seems the clearest and most widely 
diffused sense of the value of archeology, 
and in which that science consequently 
flourishes and bears fruit most abundantly. 
One cause of this happy state of things is 
to be found in the fact that rHe KiNG is 
himself a zealous antiquary. He directs 
excavations, gives personal attention to 
the National Museum of Antiquities, sends 
forth native antiquaries to inspect and 
report upon the antiquarian collections of 
other countries, and, finally, PRESIDES AT 
meetings of rue Society or NORTHERN 
Antiquarigs. The following is a trans- 
lation of the official report of their last 
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anniversary meeting which we find in THE 
TIMES :— 

‘* The Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries of Copenhagen held its anniversary 
meeting on the 15th of February, at the 
Palace of Christiansborg, the President, 
His Majesty the King, in the chair. After 
the Vice-President, Professor Wegener, 
had welcomed the King in the name of 
the Society, His Majesty was graciously 
pleased to open the proceedings. The 
secretary, Professor Charles C. Rafn, 
then read a report of the transactions of 
the Society for the past year, and pre- 
sented the new volumes of the Society’s 
Archeoloyical Journal, and the Annals 
of Northern Archeology and History, 
which had been published; he also an- 
nounced that the printing of the second 
volume of the Antiguités Russes et Orien- 
tales, which he had been engaged in pre- 
paring and editing under the auspices of 
the Society, had been continued without 
interruption ; and communicated, as a 
specimen of the work, the biography of 
Biorn Arngeirson, laying before the So- 
ciety a genealogical table, which he had 
completed, of this Icelandic warrior and 
poet, who had won great fame in Russia 
in 1009, while in the service of Vladimir 
the Great, by slaying a hostile chieftain. 
Some fragments of parchment containing 
parts of the saga of this distinguished 
hero were exhibited, which Arne Mag- 
nusson, in the year 1707, received from 
the identical valley in Western Iceland 
in which this warrior was born, and in 
which he afterwards made his home. The 
archeological committee exhibited from 
the Museum of Northern Antiquities two 
remarkable collections of antiquities which 
had been lately discovered and deposited 
in the museum; remarks upon them were 
made by Professors Thomsen, Worsaae, 
and other members. The museum was 
augmented during the last year by 132 
donations and acquisitions, containing in 
all 464 numbers. His Majesty the King 
next explained and illustrated more pre- 
cisely by draughts and grouffd-plans, the 
excavations which, during the past sum- 
mer, he had caused to be made, under his 
special directions, in the ruins of the old 
castles, Soborg and Adserbo, in the north 
of Seeland. Several new members were 
elected, and auditors chosen to revise the 
accounts of the preceding year, after which 
the proceedings terminated.’’ 

We are informed by La Vigil de Dieppe 
that the Anse CocueET, whose researches 
in the vicinity of Dieppe have been so suc- 
cessful, has resumed EXCAVATIONS AT 
ENVERMEU, on the site of the Merovin- 
gian cemetery, which he partly explored 
in the spring of last year. The Abbé has 
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been enabled to prosecute his interesting 
explorations, through the assistance given 
by the prefect of the department. He has 
found eighteen vases in grey earth, glazed 
with oxide of lead, and ornamented with 
Roman designs; nine iron lance-heads, 
some of which are long, others short, 
like those of javelins ; and five Frankish 
hatchets, some of which still bear traces 
of the tissue upon which they had been 
deposited. One of these is terminated by 
aknob armed with sharp points of iron. 
This is a very rare, if not a unique, fea- 
ture in the contents of Frankish graves. 

M. Cochet has found round the neck of the 
skeleton of a young person, of from fifteen 
to twenty years of age, a necklace of forty- 
two glass beads, and a bracelet of yellow 
amber, several rings, one of them in gold, 
still encircling the bone of the fore-finger 
of the right hand, and a Gaulish coin in 
gold, which had been perforated for sus- 
pension round the neck. One of the most 
interesting objects of this discovery is a 
fibula, in the form of a bee, precisely like 
those which were found at Tournay, in 
the tomb of Childeric. 

We may also mention a silver girdle- 
plate, upon which are figured two peacocks, 
pecking at fruit placed upon the altar of 
Juno. But perhaps the most interesting 
object which this exploration has furnished 
(secured for the museum of the depart- 
ment) is an ornament which has belonged 
to female costume, composed of violet- 
coloured glass, upon which is encrusted in 
enamel work a vine-leaf in green glass. 
The edge of this elegant leaf is traced with 
a thread of gold of great fineness, and in 
exquisite taste, and the whole is mounted 
in silver. 

These discoveries form a sequence to 
those of the same Abbé during his 
EXCAVATIONS AT LONDINIERES, the 
history of which is but little known in this 
country. 

In 1847, the Archeological Society of 
Dieppe having placed at his disposal 
300 fr. M. Cochet proceeded to excavate 
the site of an ancient burial-place at Lon- 
diniéres, situate’ at the angle of the high 
roads from Neufchitel to Eu, and from 
Dieppe to Neufchatel. 

From seventy to eighty skeletons were 
discovered, almost all lying with the head 
to the west and the feet to the east ; two 
or three only forming an exception to the 
general rule. At the feet were urns, 
sometimes empty, sometimes filled with 
earth and pieces of charcoal; in one or two 
instances they were placed between the 
legs. They were fifty-five in number, all 


earthen, except two in glass; one an am- 
pulla, the other a goblet or tumbler, co- 
vered with a net-work pattern, in relief. 
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Nearly all these vases, while they shew in 
some respects the influence of Roman forms 
and designs, are very generally marked by 
an inferiority of taste and workman- 
ship; thus upon one figured by M. Cochet* 
may be noticed a well-known Roman pat- 
tern reversed; another has a handle, and 
is shaped like the medizval cups. Next 
to the vases by the side of the legs lay the 
war hatchet, traces of the wooden handle 
of which yet remained. At the waist of 
the skeletons the most numerous articles 
were found, such as short swords, knives, 
studs, rings, buckles in iron, bronze, and 
silver. Only two of the short swords were 
found, and they were in the graves which 
contained the hatchets. The skeletons 
which were accompanied with long swords 
had neither hatchet nor short sword, but 
a knife only. The knife was found with 
the skeletons of males, never with those of 
females. Nearly thirty of these knives 
were discovered, and M. Cochet remarks 
that they are commonly met with in Me- 
rovingian sepultures throughout Picardy, 
Normandy, and the north of France. 

About twenty-five buckles, of various 
forms, were collected. Of these ten were 
in iron, ten in bronze, and five in silver. 
Those in bronze were elegantly worked, 
and some of them were silvered. At the 
waist of one of the skeletons was found 
a coin of Tetricus. 

In advancing from the waist towards 
the head, fibule for fastening the dress 
were discovered. Of these eight were 
round, and appeared to have been ena- 
melled on the upper surface ; and three 
were bow-shaped, the upper part square 
and flat. Round the bones of the necks 
of two skeletons were necklaces, one in 
yellow amber, the other formed of beads in 
coloured glass, and of pastes of various 
colours. There was also among them a 
small brass coin, perforated with a piece 
of wire. On the right side of the heads lay 
the spear-heads of iron, of which fifteen 
were found. 

Tn general features the discoveries made 
at Londiniéres accord closely with those 
made in various parts of our own country, 
while at the same time points of difference 
in some of the objects will upon compari- 
son be detected. That which is most ap- 
parent is to be noticed in the adzes or 
hatchets, which are frequently found in 
the Frankish graves, but not in the Saxon. 
In these hatchets we recognise the fran- 
cise@, as they were called, from having 
been commonly used by the Franks, as 


* Fouilles de Londiniéres en 1847, par 
M. L’Abbé Cochet, Extrait de la Revue 
de Rouen et de Normandie.—Février, 
1848. &vo. Rouen. 
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Isidorus of Spain observes :—“Secures quas 
Hispani ab usu Francorum, per deriva- 
tionem Franciscas vocant.”’ Lib. xviii.ch. 8. 

In reference to the query of our Cor- 
respondent ‘‘T. H. D.’’ (in our last 
number, p. 226), respecting ENeRAv- 
INGS executed BY THE FAMILY OF LovuIs 
Puriipre, Mr. W. A. Warwick writes 
to us from Chesterton as follows : ‘‘ Some 
months ago I received into my posses- 
sion (as the envelope of a purchase made 
at a shop in Holborn) a lithographed 
print on India paper of a ‘‘ Vue du 
Chateau de Rosny prise de l’ entrée prin- 
cipale, Marte Caro ine, fecit, 1823. 
Imprimée par Villain Lithographe de 
8S. A. Rle.’”’ The dimension of the draw- 
ing (exclusive of letters) is 83 inches by 
6} inches. The drawing is cleverly exe- 
cuted, and (assuming that I am correct 
in ascribing it as the production of the 
Princess Marie - Clementine - Caroline, 
Duchess of Saxe Cobourg and Gotha) is 
an extraordinary work of art, considering 
it as the performance of a child only six 
years old, Her Royal Highness having 
been born in 1817. 

We record with sincere pleasure the 
recent erection of two MoNUMENTAL 
Winpows in the Parish 
LircHam, in the county of Norfolk. 
These very beautiful and interesting me- 
morials have been erected by D. Lynes, 
esq. and his sister Miss Lynes, of 
Litcham, and they are severally dedicated 
to the memory of their late parents. The 
two windows occupy adjoining compart- 
ments of the south aisle of the church, 
and their character as companion memo- 
rials has been carefully carried out in their 
designs. Both are of three lights, with 
similar tracery; in each the side lights 
have appropriate emblematical devices 
within trefoils and quatrefoils, upon a 
field of diapered quarries within rich bor- 
ders; and the two central lights have 
canopied figures. These figures represent, 
in one window, our Lord, having sitting 
in wrapt attention at His feet the sister 
of Lazarus, and in the other St. John the 
Evangelist: this figure is not accompa- 
nied with any text, but the group has at 
the base of the composition, in an archi- 
tectural panel, the text ‘‘ Mary hath 
chosen the good part;’’ and above, under 
the vaulting of the canopy, a scroll dis- 
plays this other text, ‘‘ Iam the Resur- 
rection and the Life.’’ These figures of 
Mary and St. John were selected as 
suggestive of the Christian names of the 
deceased lady and gentleman. The lights 
of the tracery of the two windows have 
the shield with the legend denoting the 
Blessed Trinity, the Agnus Dei and Holy 
Dove, and emblems expressive of the 
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three great Christian graces, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. The designs for these win- 
dows were furnished by the Rev. Charles 
Boutell, author of some works on Monu- 
mental Brasses and Slabs, the son of the 
venerable rector of Litcham. Messrs. 
Ward and Nixon, of London, have exe- 
cuted both memorials. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Picardy 
have caused a MEDAL to be struck to 
commemorate the inauguration of the 
monument erected under their auspices 
on the 19th of August, 1849, To THE 
MEMORY OF DurrEsNE Du CanGe. 
This medal, executed with spirit and great 
talent by one of the most skilful engravers 
of the day, M. Depaulis, is about two 
inches and ahalf indiameter. It bears on 
one side the head and bust of the cele- 
brated antiquary, with these words in the 
exergue: “ C, Dufresne Du Cange, né a 
Amiens le 18 Déc. 1610, mort a Paris le 
23 Oct. 1688.’’ On the reverse, the artist 
has represented the monument in the most 
delicate and clear details between this le- 
gend engraved in the field : 


STATUE AVEC LE 
DE BRONZE CONCOURS 
ERIGEE PAR DE LA VILLE 
LA SOCIETE D’ AMIENS 
DES ET DES 
ANTIQUAIRES SOUSCRIPTEURS 
DE 19 aouT 
PICARDIE 1849. 


The Society is now publishing the names 
of the subscribers to the medal in their 
bulletins, and the receipts will go towards 
defraying some liabilities connected with 
the erection of the monument still un- 
discharged. Most of the French anti- 
quarian societies have liberally subscribed, 
and so have individual members, and we 
trust the antiquaries of England will avail 
themselves of the opportunity now afforded 
of enrolling their names as subscribers. 
The price of subscription is 5s. each medal. 
Mr. Roach Smith, Foreign Member of the 
Society, has consented to receive subscrip- 
tions, and to forward the medals to sub- 
scribers in England. Mr. Joseph Curt, 
of 15, Lisle-street, Leicester-square, has 
also kindly offered to promote the objects 
of the Society in like manner. 

Junius. <A Correspondent asks, Has 
it occurred to any one that Junius was 
GENERAL BURGOYNE, the unfortunate 
Whig General of Saratoga, author of 
“The Heiress,’’ and other dramas, and of 
some political pamphlets, the King’s god- 
son, and latterly at war with the Court. 

Theological pamphlets still constitute 
the great majority of recent publications. 
Amongst those sent to us we may notice — 

The Rise of the Papal Power traced in 
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three Lectures. By Robert Hussey, B.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Oxford. sm. 8vo. Parker, 1851. 
A very valuable and seasonable publica- 
tion. It is utterly destructive of the doc- 
trine of the Papal Supremacy, and may 
be recommended to all persons who are 
doubtful, or are desirous of inquiring upon 
the point. 

Historical and Practical Remarks on 
the Papal Aggression. By the author of 
‘¢ Plain Sermons on the Holy Sacraments 
and Services, &c.” London. 12mo. Riving- 
tons. ‘* At the risk of being called a 
Jew,’’ says the writer of these remarks, 
“he ends with a Jewish story ;” and then 
quotes the tale of Abraham and the Fire- 
worshipper, written we believe by that 
zealous republican Benjamin Franklin. 
This is done out of mere simplicity, for 
the author is one of those who do not love 
to have important dealings with persons 
who are not members of his own branch 
of the Catholic Church. We hope the 
lessons of the story will not be forgotten 
by him. 

The huntyng and fyndyng out of the 
Romish Fox, which more than seven yeares 
hath bene hyd among the Byshoppes of 
England, after that the Kynges Hygines 
Henry VIII. had commanded hym to be 
driven out of hys realme. Written by 
Wyllyam Turner, Doctour of Physicke, 
and formerly Fellow of Pembroke College 
in Cambridge. Amended and curtailed : 
with a short account of the author pre- 
fixed, by Robert Potts, M.A. London. 
8vo. J. W. Parker, 1851. Mr. Potts is 
doing good service at the present time by 
reprinting in a very cheap form various 
useful pieces, such as Sherlock’s Disser- 
tation concerning a Judge of Controver- 
sies, Wickliffe’s Wicket, &c. &c. In the 
present instance Mr. Potts has reprinted 
an example of the plain, stirring writing 
which converted our ancestors from Rome, 
and publications similar to which will 
enable us to laugh at the cardinal and all 
his bishops. Turner was a physician, a 
botanist, and a theologian. Ina valuable 
account of his life, prefixed to the present 
republication, Mr. Potts has unravelled 
the incidents of his career with consider- 
able skill, and relieved him from the as- 
persions of Anthony Wood. Turner was 
a disciple of Latimer, and died in 1568, 
Dean of Wells. He was buried in St. 
Olave’s, Hart Street. 

The true Cause of Insult and Dis- 
honour to the Church of England. A 
Sermon preached at the Parish Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin in Oxford, on 
Sunday, January 5, 1851. By the Rev. 


’ 


C. Marriott, B.D. Littlemore, 8vo. 1851. 
The author thinks that the result of recent 
8 
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measures of government will be that, ‘in- 
stead of a church,’”? Her Majesty will 
become ‘‘ supreme governor of a new 
heretical sect instituted by parliament or 
royal commission.” The true cause spoken 
of in the title-page is, that the mode of 
appointing the prime minister, the judges, 
and bishops is not in accordance with law. 
The author comments severely upon the 
conduct of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
or, as he terms him, ‘‘ the very man who 
now claims jurisdiction over us as an arch- 
bishop,” in the decision of the Gorham case. 

Scripture Politics ; a Sermon on Mat- 
thew xx. 25, 26, preached at St. Mary’s 
Oxford, January 30,1851. By the Rev. 
Charles Girdlestone. Rivingtons, 8vo. 
1851. The proper Christian application 
of power is thus described by the preacher, 
and the description will be found to be a 
key-note to the whole of his excellent 
sermon : ‘‘ Power will now find its appro- 
priate exercise in the benignant labour of 
promoting and securing freedom, in curbing 
the oppressor and redressing the wrongs of 
the oppressed, in disbanding the costly 
armaments of revenge or of aggression, in 
suppressing lavish expenditure on pomps 
and pageants, in fitting men to enjoy 
liberty by informing their minds, by 
awakening their consciences, and by train- 
ing them to improve and govern them- 
selves, in mitigating the horrors of such 
punishments as must still be inflicted on 
evil-doers, and in awarding praise, the 
recompense most meet for virtue, to them 
that do well.”’ 

The Embarrassment of the Clergy in 
the matter of Church Discipline. An 
Appeal to the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, in two Letters by Presbyter 
Anglicanus. 12mo. Bosworth, 1851. The 
writer finds himself ‘‘ in a difficulty amid 
Romanists, schismatics, and inconsistent 
churchmen both high and low,” and is 
anxious that the bishops should tell him 
(inter alia) whether ‘‘ the editors of the 
Weekly Dispatch and Daily News ’’ have 
been excommunicated ; and whether he 
ought to burn lights on the altar with Mr. 
Bennett, or denounce them with Mr. 
Close; encourage auricular confession 
with Mr. Minster and Mr. Becket, or the 
contrary with Dr. Hook. We should not 
have thought such questions were difficult 
to be answered by the clergy of a Reformed 
Protestant Church. 

The Gorham Case. Which are we to 
believe? By a Country Rector. 8vo. 
J. H. Parker. 1851. A sifting examina- 
tion of Mr. Gorham’s statements, and of 
the ‘‘ new creed,’’ as it is termed, put 
forth by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The latter is concluded 
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to be “the meagre hungry invention of 
minds beset with vain doctrines.”’ 

We are happy to announce that the 
VOLUMES of the ArcH#oLoGicaL In- 
STITUTE, commemorating the visits of that 
body to the cities or NorwicH AND 
LincoLN, have both been issued to the 
members, and may also be purchased by 
the public. Though not containing the 
expected surveys of the Cathedrals by 
Professor Willis,—which has been one 
reason for their delay, they are both richly 
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stored with papers and engravings illus~ 
trating the respective cities and counties ; 
and by the zealous co-operation of the Rev. 
Mr. Petit, Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Willson of 
Lincoln, Mr. J. H. Parker, and others, 
the feature of architecture has at least its 
full share of attention. There are several 
historical essays of much value. The 
volume containing the papers read at the 
meeting at SALisBuRy is also in a state 
of forwardness, under the care of Mr. Bell 
of Fleet-street. 





MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Foreign Reminiscences by Henry Rich- 
ard Lord Holland. Edited by his son 
Henry Edward Lord Holland. 8vo. Lond. 
1850.—The title cf this book conveys a 
very inaccurate notion of its contents. 
The volume does indeed present us with 
reminiscences of many persons with whom 
the late Lord Holland became first ac- 
quainted in the course of his travels on 
the continent, but that is only the text or 
germ of the work. The important portions 
of it are no “Foreign Reminiscences ”’ 
at all, but the results of information 
gathered together from those multifarious 
sources of knowledge respecting men and 
things which, during many changing and 
eventful years, were accessible to the 
liberal and courteous author. Nor is the 
preface more accurately descriptive of the 
work than the title-page. We are told 
there, that it is a book ‘* on foreign poli- 
tics,’’ which is about as accurate an ac- 
count of the matter as if those words had 
been applied to Robinson Crusoe. These 
things are of little moment except as indi- 
cations of the degree of confidence to be 
placed in the judgment of the persons by 
whom the Editor has been guided, which 
in this case is a point of considerable mo- 
ment, inasmuch as he tells us that he has 
not printed the whole work, but has exer- 
cised his function by omitting ‘* four in- 
significant sentences,’’? which was ‘ all 
that he deemed necessary for the imme- 
diate publication of what was probably 
written with the intention of not seeing 
the light so soon.’? These words are 
dated from ‘‘ Paris, Sept. 10, 1850.” 
Now, such a description must be a very 
inaccurate account even of the omissions 
indicated in the book by blanks and aster- 
isks, and we entertain great doubt whether 
there have not been other omissions 
which are not indicated at all. It seems 
to us that some persons have exercised a 
power of curtailment and alteration whilst 
the book was passing through the press, 
and probably after the Editor had written 

Gent. Mac. Vout, XXXV. 


the words which we have quoted. There 
has certainly been an unacknowledged 
omission in one instance. The first paper 
in the Appendix relates to the will of 
Louis XVI. It begins thus: ‘‘ Lady 
Holland and Mr. Allen saw in 1825 the 
original of this will in the king’s own 
hand at the Hotel Soubise,” &c. This 
paper is referred to in the text thus, “ See 
page 17,’’ and at the foot of that page 
there is a note referring in similar man- 
ner to this paper, as being in the Ap- 
pendix. But there is no mention of the 
king’s will in the text of p. 17, nor any 
where else that we have noticed through- 
out the book. Here, therefore, is a clear 
instance of an unnoticed suppression, 
effected in a bungling way during the 
passing of the book through the press. 
How many more such omissions there 
may have been, who can tell ? 

Passing on, with pleasure, to consider 
the real substance of the book, we must 
express our sense of the value of any ob- 
servations of the late Lord Holland. The 
peculiar position in society which he oc- 
cupied, no less than his own personal 
character, gives a certain degree of im- 
portance to every thing which he may 
have written. His intellect was of that 
shrewd, inquisitive, and occasionally subtle 
character, which seldom fails to search out 
the depths of every subject which is pre- 
sented to it; he possessed many almost 
exclusive sources of information; and no 
one will venture to impugn his candour, 
or deny that he was at all times animated 
by a kind and generous, as well as by a 
manly and truth-loving, spirit. In the 
present volume many of the distinguished 
persons, whom his hospitable kindness 
gathered so constantly around him, seem 
to re-appear. Marshalled by their ad- 
mirable host, each contributes his quota 
to the general amount of information on 
every topic that passes under review, and 
the book before us is the result. 

Lord Holland — a continent for 
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the first time, and then only for a very 
short period, during the year 1791, when 
he was in his eighteenth year. It was 
shortly after the flight to Varennes. Mi- 
rabeau had been a few months dead. 
Lafayette was still in the ascendant. The 
young Lord Holland became intimate 
with him, and was won over to his opi- 
nion of the sincerity of Louis XVI., and 
his attachment to the new constitution. 
‘‘In this prepossession,” he continues, 
‘‘T was fortified by hearing his speech 
in the Legislative Assembly, which he 
delivered in a clear but tremulous voice, 
with great appearance of earnestness .. . 
‘ Enfin je Vai acceptée, et je la soutien- 
drai et dedans et dehors,’ are words 
which still ring on my ear.’’ But how is 
this statement to be reconciled with what 
is asserted before; ‘‘ I arrived at Paris 
not long after the death of Mirabeau, and 
soon after the acceptance of the constitu- 
tion by Louis XVI.?’’ Surely the noble 
Editor should have explained this palpable 
contradiction, or is this another place in 
which there has been some tampering 
with the MS, ? 

La Fayette continued in his. belief of 
Louis’s sincerity to the last ; Lord Hol- 
land lived to change his opinion, and 
expresses himself with harshness respect- 
ing both the ill-fated sovereign and his 
queen. The former he pronounces to 
have been vain and self-sufficient, ‘‘ dis- 
obliging and even coarse and brutal in his 
manners ;” of the latter he speaks in 
terms still more offensive, avowing his 
belief in the shameless accusations of un- 
chastity brought against her by her brutal 
murderers. We must confess ourselves 
astonished that such a wicked slander 
should have received any countenance 
from Lord Holland. It is inconsistent 
with that pity for the suffering and the 
oppressed which seemed to form a part 
of his natural character. We have no 
doubt he has stated what he thought, but 
he ought not to have accepted mere slan- 
derous gossip, the offspring probably of 
the foulest political rancour, as an autho- 
rity for such a conclusion. 

Equally inaccurate must we think him 
in his attempts to whitewash the charac- 
ter of the Duke of Orleans—Egalité. 
Lord Holland tells us that Talleyrand 
described this weak and wicked man as so 
jaded (si blasé, un homme si desabusé¢) that 
he had outlived even the necessity of 
emotion (le besoin de s’emouvoir). Self- 
ishness alone had been left in his breast 
as a spring of action. Unhappy profli- 
gate! His vote on the king’s sentence 
horrified even his cruel associates. 

Of Talleyrand himself, who was long an 
intimate at Holland House, there are 
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many notices. He ‘‘ was initiated into 
public affairs under M. de Calonne, and 
learnt from that lively minister the happy 
facility of transacting business without 
effort and without ceremony in the corner 
of a drawing-room or in the recess of a 
window. In the exercise of that talent 
he equalled the readiness and surpassed 
the wit of his model, but he brought to 
his work some commodities which the 
latter could never supply; viz. great ve- 
racity, discretion, and foresight.’”” Ina 
note apparently written long afterwards 
(which we suppose was the case with all 
the notes), Lord Holland qualifies his as- 
sertion of Talleyrand’s ‘‘ great veracity.” 
Lord Holland seems to have come to think 
that his wily friend’s veracity was the 
mere diplomatic veracity of telling ‘‘ the 
truth,’’ and that it did not extend to the 
conscientious veracity of telling ‘‘ the 
whole truth.’ Talleyrand’s excellent bon 
mots enliven the book in many places, 
and we are told that by a happy combina- 
tion of neatness in language and ease and 
suavity of manner, with archness and sa- 
gacity of thought, his sarcasms assumed a 
garb at once so courtly and so careless 
that they often diverted, almost as much 
as they could mortify, even their imme- 
diate objects. We will quote two ex- 
amples. 

A gentleman was vaunting with self- 
complacency the extreme beauty of his 
mother, and apparently implying that it 
might account for advantages of person in 
her descendants. ‘ Oh, then it was your 
father,’’ slyly remarked Talleyrand, with 
the air of a man who has solved a diffi- 
culty, ‘‘ that was not so good-looking.” 

Chateaubriand, ‘‘ the vainest of mor- 
tals,’’ became deaf, and complained bit- 
terly of his infirmity. “I understand,’ 
said Talleyrand; ‘‘ since the world has 
ceased to talk about him, he believes him- 
self to have grown deaf !”’ 

After many pages of curious gossip 
about Bernstorff the Danish minister, 
Charles IV., and Ferdinand VII. of Spain, 
the Prince of the Peace, and other very 
uninteresting Spaniards and Portugese, 
we come to Alexander of Russia, and from 
him to Napoleon, who is truly the hero of 
the volume, as he was of the times during 
which Lord Holland lived. 

Lord Holland confirms Napoleon’s birth 
at Ajaccio in 1769, and contradicts the 
idle story that he was christened Nicho- 
las, but changed his name when rising to 
celebrity. In the Exercises of the School 


of Brienne for the years 1780-81 and 83, 
he is described as ‘‘ Buona-Parte de I’Isle 
de Corse,’’ proficient in history, algebra, 
geography, and dancing. At the age of 
18, in a conversation with Pozzo di Borgo, 
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he inquired into the military position of 
Italy, and having learnt such particulars 
as he desired to know, exclaimed, ‘‘ Then 
I have not been deceived, and with 2,000 
soldiers a man might make himself king 
(principe) of that country.’’ In his own 
family he acquired an ascendancy at a 
very early age, and when consulted about 
family affairs was always attentive, friendly, 
decisive, and judicious. At other times 
he sat among them silent, studious, im- 
mersed in some literary or scientific study 
which he did not communicate to any one. 
From his youth he was remarked for his 
custom of devouring rapidly at his meals. 

In 1793 he had written a sketch of the 
History of Corsica in letters. A letter 
which he addressed to the Abbé Raynal in- 
closing the first two letters of the History 
is now preserved in the British Museum, 
and is printed (with a fac-simile) in the 
work before us. It is signed ‘‘ Buona 
Parte, officier d’artillerie.’’ The Abbé is 
said to have commended the work, but it 
was never printed. The autograph of 
two chapters of it (probably the two 
letters sent to the Abbé Raynal) is in.the 
collection of the Earl of Ashburnham. 
One of his great peculiarities, forced upon 
him, perhaps, in early life by the narrow- 
ness of his circumstances, was his acquaint- 
ance with details of expense, such as the 
price of provisions, and in short of every 
thing which appertained to any branch of 
domestic economy. During the time of his 
ascendancy he not only brought this know- 
ledge to bear upon his own household, but 
frequently applied it to the detection of over- 
charges and embezzlements in the public 
accounts. When he desired information 
he delighted to receive it in a tabular clas- 
sified form. From a few statistical de- 
tails, which no man ever knew better how 
to apply, he could draw conclusions re- 
specting the whole of any subject that 
chanced to be before him, and upon the 
strength of them would appear to be inti- 
mately acquainted with circumstances 
which it answered his purpose at the mo- 
ment to be thought to have made a sub- 
ject of accurate inquiry. 

A strange story is told of his mode of ob- 
taining money to enable him to take the com- 
mand of the Army of Italy. The Directory 
either would not or could not assist him 
with an advance to defray the expenses of 
the journey of himself and his aide-de- 
camp, and of their suitable appearance at 
head quarters. He collected and raised 
all the sums he could; but the amount 
was still far from adequate. He confided 
it all to Junot, and sent him with it to the 
gaming table, directing him either to lose 
the whole or increase it before morning 
to a considerable amount. Upon that 


night’s play depended Bonaparte’s power 
of assuming the command of the army, 
and appointing Junot his aide-de-camp ; 
nay, for any thing that we can see, that 
night’s play was the pivot upon which the 
history of Sete for nearly twenty years 
was to turn, Junot was a practised game- 
ster, and fortune favoured him. He re- 
turned to General Bonaparte after he had 
won for as long a succession of throws as 
he dared to trust his luck. The General 
was dissatisfied, and sent him back again, 
to double the sum he had gained or ta 
lose it all. Still fortune was propitious, 
and, in the end, a sum was realized suffi- 
cient to enable the dashing young hero of 
Arcola to assume the command with no 
little personal splendour and éclat. The 
story has at any event one point of veri- 
similitude. It is in harmony with the 
desperate reckless spirit in which he ac- 
complished the wonders of his first cam- 
paign. > 

Josephine was of opinion that he never 
could withstand tears, and least of all the 
tears of a woman. Poor creature! She 
probably lived to change that opinion. In 
her own experience she exhibited a striking 
example of its untruth, and there were too 
many similar instances to leave us in doubt 
that, however difficult such a trial might 
be to him, it was one which he could 
withstand. In her opinion, also, ‘*‘ when- 
ever he thought it necessary to be firm, 
he assumed a short, harsh, and decisive 
tone, for the purpose of preventing those 
appeals which he was unable directly to 
resist.” ‘* Others,’’ says Lord Holland, 
‘*‘ have concurred in assuring me that the 
unmannerly speeches in which he too 
often indulged were the result of system 
rather than temper, and adopted to dis- 
concert designs and elude importunity ; 
that his so much dreaded bursts of passion 
were the cloak of an easy and good hu- 
moured, not the ebullitions of a hasty or 
ungovernable, disposition. This may be 
so; but many will think he acted his part 
too well, and habit too often becomes 
second nature.’’ (p. 224). 

When he first conceived the design of 
his divorce is very difficult to ascertain, 
** especially as all his designs were the 
offspring of his own inventive mind. Tal- 
leyrand told me that the council, and he 
among them, were strangely embarrassed 
by the abruptness of the proposal. They 
were sitting round the table, discussing 
official matters, when the Emperor sud- 
denly cut them short, and said there were 
three points on which they should de- 
liberate immediately, and decide without 
loss of time.’? They were: 1. Whether 
his divorce was essential to the interests 
of the state. 2. Whether in that case he 
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should marry a princess of some ancient 
dynasty. 3. Whether Russia or Austria 
was to be preferred. “To courtiers the 
question was perplexing. Talleyrand, in 
recounting it to me, shewed by his coun- 
tenance the impression it had made on 
him at the time. He was not sorry that 
Cambacérés had the precedence. By his 
own acknowledgment he evaded any direct 
answer, and suggested that the inclina- 
tions of the Empress Josephine to lend 
herself to such a measure, and the means 
of accomplishing it with or without her 
consent, should be duly weighed before it 
was possible to give any answer.”’ 

On his return from Italy, after the 
peace of Campo Formio, Bonaparte seems 
to have set himself very determinedly to 
get rid of the Directory. He was now in 
a position which entitled him to speak as 
a public man, and he overwhelmed them 
with ridicule. He exposed their foibles 
with infinite wit, detected their defects, 
and censured their measures with won- 
derful sagacity and little reserve. ‘‘ ‘ This 
cannot last,’ said he; ‘ these Directors 
do not know how to work upon the ima- 
gination of the nation;’ an expression 
which illustrates not only his contempt of 
the government then established, but the 
general view of French character on which 
he founded much of his subsequent po- 
licy.”’ The Directory became alarmed. 
They sent for Fouché, and would have had 
Bonaparte arrested. The wily minister of 
police shook his head: ‘*‘ He is no man 
to be arrested, and certainly I am not the 
person who will arrest him.’’ 

From Egypt he returned entirely freed 
from all democratical notions; a lover of 
authority, and of what is called amongst 
ourselves ‘‘ a strong government.’”’ Jn 
heart such was probably his opinion at 
all times, although for a time it was 
convenient for him to use the democrats 
and their opinions as stepping-stones for 
his own advancement. From his acces- 
sion to the consulate he systematically 
disparaged the men and the works which 
are supposed to have ‘‘ given direction if 
not existence to the French Revolution.’’ 
He employed Geoffroy and Fontanes to 
write down the authors of the school of 
Voltaire and extol the age of Louis XIV. 
Rousseau was the object of his especial 
dislike. Stanislas Girardin detended him 
on one occasion, and ascribed to him 
great purity of intention and universal 
philanthropy. ‘‘ No,’’ said the first 
Consul, ‘* he was a wicked man; but for 
him France would have had no Revolu- 
tion.’’ Girardin smiled. He did not know, 
he remarked, that the First Consul regarded 
the revolution as such an unmixed evil. 
“ Ah,’? he replied, ‘* you mean to say 
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that without the Revolution you would not 
have had me. Perhaps not. I believe it. 
But France would have been better off.’’ 
His endeavour seems to have been to 
unite all parties in France in support of 
a government which should occupy a 
position amongst the nations of the earth 
of which Frenchmen should be proud, 
and under which justice between man and 
man, and even between government and its 
subjects, should be steadily administered. 
It is the testimony of a witness whose 
competency is beyond doubt, and truth- 
fulness above suspicion, M. Gallois, that 
‘¢ equality before the law, impartiality in 
the administration of justice, and certainty 
of redress in case of any injury either 
from individuals or from civil and mili- 
tary authorities, have not been greater [in 
France] or even so great under the suc- 
ceeding governments during peace, as they 
were under Napoleon at war with half the 
world.”’ (p. 269.) ‘‘ The Frenchman loves 
equality,’’ said Bonaparte ; “ he cares very 
little about liberty.’’ 

‘* The all-penetrating sagacity of Na- 
poleon, his indefatigable diligence, his 
extraordinary knowledge of men and 
things, and his stern inflexible impar- 
tiality, were during his life efficacious sub- 
stitutes for much better institutions. ‘ I 
have very little fondness for women or 
play,’ he remarked, ‘ or for any thing 
else. I am altogether a political being.”’ 
His powers of application and memory 
seemed almost preternatural. There was 
scarcely a man in France, and none in 
employment, with whose private history, 
character, and qualification, he was not 
acquainted. He had, when Emperor, notes 
and tables, which he called the moral sta- 
tistics of his empire. He revised and 
corrected them by ministerial reports, 
private conversation, and correspondence. 
He received all letters himself, and, what 
seems incredible, he read and recollected 
all that he received. He slept little, and 
was never idle one instant when awake. 
When he had an hour for diversion, he 
not unfrequently employed it in looking 
over a book of logarithms, which he ac- 
knowledged, with some surprise, was at all 
seasons of his life a recreation to him. 
So retentive was his memory of numbers 
that sums over which he had once glanced 
his eye were in his mind ever after. He 
recollected the produce of all taxes through 
every year of his administration, and 
could at any time repeat any one of them, 
even to the centimes. Thus his detection 


of errors in accounts appeared marvellous, 
and he often indulged in the pardonable 
artifice of displaying those faculties in a 
way to create a persuasion that his vigi- 
lance was almost supernatural. 
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ning over an account of expenditure, he 
perceived the rations of a_ battalion 
charged on a certain day at Besancon. 
“* Mais le bataillon n’etait pas 1a,’’ said 
he, “ il y aerreur.’’ The minister recol- 
lecting that the Emperor had been at the 
time out of France, and confiding in the 
regularity of his subordinate agents, per- 
sisted that the battalion must have been at 
Besangon. Napoleon insisted on inquiry. 
It turned out to be a fraud and not a mis- 
take . . . and the scrutinising spirit of the 
Emperor circulated with the anecdote 
through every branch of the public ser- 
vice. (p. 272.) 

His application was incredible. In the 
deliberations on the Code Civil, many of 
which lasted ten, twelve, or fifteen hours, 
he was always the last whose attention 
flagged. He had a sort of childish inqui- 
sitiveness or curiosity to know every 
body’s business, which led him into the 
meanness of perusing other people’s let- 
ters, and so well understood was this con- 
temptible quality, that the people about 
him took advantage of it in order to com- 
municate to him circumstances which 
they did not like or dare to reveal to him 
openly. A letter left in his way was pretty 
nearly sure to be read. 

He was perpetually throwing out some 
mugnificent project or other: his conver- 
sation was full of schemes. Talleyrand 
declared that he was more fertile in de- 
signs ‘* than any man, yes, more than any 
four men, that I have ever known.’’ His 
genius was inconceivable. Nothingequalled 
his energy, his imagination, his vivacity, 
his power of labour, his facility of pro- 
duction. He had also great cleverness. 
His judgment was not so remarkable, but 
when he would give himself time he knew 
how to profit by the judgments of other 
people.” (p. 289.) 

Power made him impatient of contra- 
diction, and to those about him he was 
often pettish. When dictating, he would 
never repeat a word. As to composition 
it was his maxim, ‘ Be clear; all the 
rest will follow.’’ 

We might proceed to much greater 
length, but our space is exhausted. The 
book contains many things which are 
amusing, many that are valuable. Much 
of it relates to interesting persons, and 
our extracts will prove that its matter is 
worthy of its subjects. We doubt the 
discretion of the persons upon whom the 
Editor has relied in making his alterations. 
Some were required with a view to the 
credit of the writer, as well as those 
which have been made out of considera- 
tion for other people. . 





The Calendar of the Anglican Church 
illustrated, with brief Accounts of the 
Saints who have Churches dedicated in 
their names, or whose images are most 
Srequently met with, in England: the early 
Christian and Medieval Symbols ; and an 
Index of Emblems. Oxford, J. H. Parker, 
12mo.—This is a very much enlarged edi- 
tion of an Appendix which was published 
in 1842 with Mr. Barr’s work on Anglican 
Church Architecture. It professes to be 
‘¢ of an archeological, not of a theological, 
character ; the Editor has not considered 
it his business to examine into the truth 
or falsehood of the legends of which he 
narrates the substance; he gives them 
merely as legends, and in general so much 
of them only as is necessary to explain 
why particular emblems were used with a 
particular saint, or why churches in a 
given locality are named after this or that 
saint.’” The work commences with some 
account of early ecclesiastical calendars, 
and of clog almanacs, two specimens of 
which are engraved from the originals in 
the Bodleian and Ashmolean museums. 
The saints mentioned in the calendar are 
noticed in the order they occur; the se- 
cond part contains accounts of those other 
saints whose names are most frequently 
met with in England ; and the third part 
describes the various symbols of Christian 
art. The manual is made very attractive 
by a variety of illustrative woodcuts. The 
engravings are mostly derived from Eng- 
lish examples, existing in stained glass, 
ancient paintings or carvings, sepulchral 
brasses, or manuscripts. We do not ob- 
serve any taken from seals, though some 
very characteristic figures of saints may be 
found in that department of ancient art. 
We notice in p. 162 this inscription under 
three cuts: ‘* Scourges, from Abbot Ram- 
rigg’s Chantry, S. Alban’s Abbey.’’ But 
the central figure of the three represents 
the pillar and the cord which confined our 
Saviour when scourged. The copper Ra- 
tionale at p. 331, which is described as 
representing ‘“S. Matthew and four Apos- 
tles,’’ we take to be the four Evangelists 
with the angel of Saint Matthew (for he 
is winged) in the centre. That portion of 
the work which relates to the dedication 
of churches in England contains informa- 
tion which has been acquired with no little 
trouble. A list of all the churches in the 
country was made out from authentic 
sources, with the saints after whom they 
are named wherever they could be ascer- 
tained; an index to the saints was thus 
made, and that index forms the ground- 
work of this portion of the book. Among 
other remarks on the character and varieties 
of these dedications, and the reasons which 
may have suggested them, is the following, 
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“No doubt, too, many dedications have 
their origin in the patron saints of the 
founders, it being an almost universal 
custom in the middle ages for each per- 
son to place himself under the peculiar 
invocation of some particular saint. Thus 
King Henry VI., being born on S. Nicholas’ 
day, chose that saint as his patron, and we 
find his two noble foundations of King’s 
College and Eton dedicated in the joint 
names of SS. Mary and Nicholas ; this is 
believed to have been partly in reference 
to S. Nicholas as the patron of children 
and schoolboys.’’ It was, no doubt, ‘ in 
worship” of his patron saint that Henry 
felt himself especially bound to benefit 
boys; and, as Nicholas had become his 
patron because he was born on the feast 
of that saint, the foundation of Eton and 
King’s may be traced to the mere accident 
of the King having been born on the sixth 
of December! Under St. Nicholas’ day, 
it is remarked that “ Mr. Warton says that 
the custom of going ad montem at Eton 
originated in an imitation of some of the 
ceremonies and processions usual on this 
day :’’ but we are not aware that there was 
really any similarity in the ceremonies of 
the two festivities, and it is certain that 
the procession ad montem was not in De- 
cember, but about the feast of the Con- 
version of St. Paul(Jan. 25), as is shown 
by the passage of the ancient consuetu- 
dinal of Eton, which we quoted in our 


Magazine for Sept. last, p. 299, and which | 


describes all that was done in the ancient 
procession ad montem. The same curious 
dcoument informs us that the Episcopus 
Nihilensis, or bishop of the boys, was an- 
ciently chosen at Eton on the feast of 
St. Hugh the Bishop (Nov. 17) ; his feast 
was held probably on the ensuing St. 
Nicholas day, but it is unnoticed in the 
consuetudinal, the custom, as the same 
document says, having then become ob- 
solete. We my add, for the advantage of 
a future edition of this work, that the 
history of the Cornish saints, of which it 
mentions the mere names, will be found at 
fullin Hals’s History of Cornwall, edited by 
the late Mr. Davies Gilbert, in 1838, 8vo. 





The Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. By a Layman. Lond. 
8vo, 1851.—Thomas Ken, whose apos- 
tolical piety and conscientiousness have 
secured him an enduring name both in our 
church and history, was the son of an 
attorney in Furnival’s Inn. His mother 
was a daughter of John Chalkhill the poet. 
She died whilst her son was in his fifth 
year, too young even to retain a memory 
of the parent through whom he probably 
inherited his constitutional meekness as 
well as his love of music and his poetic 
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faculty. He was born in July, 1637. The 
death of his father in 1651 consigned him 
to the guardianship of Izaak Walton, 
who had married his elder sister. On 
the 30th January, 1650-1, Ken was ad- 
mitted a Winchester scholar, and in 1656. 
was transferred to Hart Hall in Oxford, 
and thence in the year following to New 
college. He took his degrees of B.A. in 
1661, and of M.A. in 1664. The present 
writer establishes, for the first time, the 
succession of his early preferments. He 
was instituted to the rectory of Little 
Easton in Essex in 1663, on the presenta- 
tion of William Lord Maynard. Resign- 
ing that preferment on the 19th April, 
1665, he was collated by Bishop Morley 
to the rectory of Brightstone, in the Isle 
of Wight. In the same year he is traced 
in Lady Warwick’s Diary as preaching at 
Chelsea Church, being probably one of 
Bishop Morley’s chaplains. On the 28th 
May, 1669, he resigned Brightstone (where 
“Bishop Ken’s yew hedge,” a weather- 
fend in the rectory garden, is still pointed 
out), and was collated by his patron-bishop 
to Woodhay in Hampshire, having also a 
few months before been preferred to a 
prebend in Winchester Cathedral. After 
three years Ken resigned Woodhay, “ under 
pretence of conscience,’’ says Anthony 
Wood very oddly, ‘‘thinking he had 
enough without it,” and took up his abode 
at Winchester, in constant residence with 
the bishop, giving at the same time clerical 
attention to the pastorless and neglected 
district of St. John in the Soke. At this 
time he also composed his Manual of 
Prayers for Winchester Scholars, the bib- 
liography of which the present author 
endeavours to establish. It stands enu- 
merated at the end of Robert Clavel’s 
General Catalogue of books printed from 
1666 to the end of Trinity Term, 1674, 
which seems to fix the first publication to 
the latter year. It is there classed among 
books in large octavo, priced at 6d. each. 
An edition in small 12mo. dated in 1675, 
is in the possession of the author. There 
was a third edition in 1680, and a fourth 
(the first mentioned by Wood) in 1681. 
The next edition, also in 12mo., is dated 
in 1687, which was revised, and some pass- 
ages claimed by the Roman Catholics as 
favouring the invocation of Saints were 
in this edition altered. The next edition 
was in 1692. In that which followed, dated 
in 1700, there were published for the first 
time the three hymns for Morning, Eve- 
ning, and Midnight, the two former of 
which have long been so well known. The 
editions of the Manual are now almost 
innumerable. ‘It is 70 years,” says the 
author, “since the 31st edition was 
printed.’’ There have been at least 50 
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editions of the Hymns, ‘‘ yet not one is to 
be found that follows strictly the bishop’s 
own version.”* 

The tune to which the Morning Hymn 
is now set and sung is a version of one by 
Barthelomon, a violin player of the last 
century ; that of the Evening Hymn is an 
alteration of one by Tallis. 

In 1675 Ken made a tour in Italy with 
his nephew, the son of old Izaak Walton. 
It was a jubilee year, and they saw Rome 
in all its glory. Many people suspected 
that the journey indicated a leaning to- 
wards Romanism, but the travellers re- 
turned, ‘‘if it were possible, rather more 
confirmed of the purity of the Protestant 
religion than before.’’ In 1677 Ken, now 
a D.D., went for a short time as chaplain 
to the Hague, where it was his duty to 
be in attendance upon the princess of 
Orange, afterwards Queen Mary. In 1680 
he is found lodging in London with his old 
friend and school-fellow Dr. Turner, at 
Amen Corner (which is not in West- 
minster, as stated at p. 109), but that was 
probably only a visit. His home was at 
his prebendal house at Winchester, which, 
with becoming spirit, he refused to give 
up ‘‘ for the use of Mrs. Gwyn,”’ although 
assigned to that lady by the royal harbin- 
ger, on one of Charles II.’s visits to Win- 
chester. The refusal did not check Ken’s 
preferment. In 1683 ,he accompanied 
Pepys to Tangier, as Chaplain of the Fleet, 
and argued with him on the voyage in 
favour of the existence of spirits “from 
the actings of the oracles,’’ whic Pepys 
could not admit. Soon after his return 
to England Ken was made Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. The next following incidents 
of his life are matters of history. He at- 
tended the dying bed of Charles II. and 
pronounced over him an absolution. He 
charitably relieved the prisoners in Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion. With Tenison and 
Hooper he accompanied Monmouth to the 
scaffold, and joined with them in urging 
upon him the doctrine of passive obedience. 
Within a few years he offered strange com- 
ment upon that doctrine, by preaching ably 
and eloquently in opposition to the king’s 
efforts to restore Popery, and finally by 
joining other six of the bishops in re- 
fusing to publish the king’s declaration of 
indulgence. On the other hand, he sub- 
missively allowed the king to use his ca- 
thedral church for the performance of the 
royal gift of healing according to the Ro- 
mish ritual, and having done (as one of 
the seven bishops) as much as any man 
towards the overthrow of King James, he 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
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William and Mary, and was therefore dis- 
possessed of his bishopric. As a non- 
juror his conduct entitles him to the highest 
praise. He partook in none of the violence 
of those who shared his opinions. Lord 
Weymouth afforded him an asylum at Long- 
leat, and he lived chiefly there in humble 
piety and seclusion. He refused to per- 
petuate the schism by concurring in the 
ordination of non-juring bishops, and, 
finally, he resigned his possible canonical 
right to his bishoprick, accepted a pension 
from Queen Anne, and advised all the other 
nonjurors to conform. He died at Long- 
leat on the 19 March, 1711, and lies in- 
terred, according to his own direction, at 
Frome Selwood, the nearest parish in his 
former diocese, under the east window of 
the chancel “just at sun-rising.’”” What 
has been done lately in the way of repair 
and inclosure of his tomb is mentioned in 
our Magazine for February, 1849, p. 177, 
in a notice of Mr. Markland’s beautiful 
little republication of Ken’s ‘‘ Prayers for 
the use of all persons who come to the 
baths of Bath for cure.” 

The present biography is an able and 
interesting book, but we miss, in many 
places, that spirit of universal love, that 
charity which thinketh no evil, of which 
Ken was a delightful example, and which 
ought to shine forth brightly conspicuous 
in every work of which he is the subject. 





The Children in St. Paul’s ; an aceount 
of the Anniversary of the Assembled 
Charity Schools of London and West- 
minster in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul’s. By the Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A. 
Lond. (Soc. Prom. Christian Knowl.) 
1851.—This is an agreeable account of 
one of the most striking sights in the 
metropolis, and is well-timed as an ex- 
planation to strangers. Of the charity 
schools assembled annually on the first 
Thursday in June, the earliest in point of 
institution dates from the reign of James 
II. being that of St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, which was established in 1688, 
It was instituted at that time to counteract 
the efforts of the Jesuits, who had set 
up a seminary in Westminster. The first 
annual meeting was held in 1704 at St. 
Andrew’s Holborn. There were then 
present 54 schools and 2,000 children. 
Robert Nelson interested himself greatly 
in bringing about this general meeting, 
and in 1713 procured 3,925 of the chil- 
dren to be assembled in the Strand on a 
thanksgiving day in view of the proces- 
sion of the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons to St. Paul’s, a sight commemorated 
in Vertue’s well-known print. From 1705 
to 1737 the children assembled in St. 
Sepulchre’s. In 1738 the meeting was 
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held in Christ Church, Newgate-street, 
and in 1782 the children were collected 
for the first time under the dome of 
St. Paul’s, Bishop Porteus preaching on 
the occasion. In 1814 the Emperor Alex- 
ander was present, and in 1833 and again 
in 1840 Queen Adelaide. In 1836 her pre- 
sent Majesty, then Princess Victoria, was 
present with her mother. The average 
number of children is about 5,000. Large 
additions might be made to that number 
if there were adequate accommodation for 
them. This book contains a list of all 
the preachers; there should have been 
added an account of the sums collected. 


Antiquarian 


Fac-simile Autograph Letters of Junius, 
Lord Chesterfield, and Mrs. C. Dayrolles, 
showing that the wife of Mr. Solomon 
Dayrolles was the am 
in copying the letters of Junius for ‘the 
printer, with a postcript to the first Essay 
on Junius and his works. By William 
Cramp. 8v0. Lond. Hope. 1851.—Evidence 
from comparison of hands-writing is very 
dangerous, and often extremely deceptive, 
but the comparison here instituted seems to 
us only to prove the singular way in which 
a fair, well-meaning man may be run away 
with by his hobby. It is quite unneces- 
sary for us to enter upon a minute exami- 
nation of letters and words. We are 
certain that no one save Mr. Cramp or 
a person whose mind was already made 
up in favour of Mr. Cramp’s theory could 
believe that there is any real similarity 
between the two specimens which are put 
forth by Mr. Cramp as having proceeded 
from one and the same hand. It is pain- 
ful to speak so strongly in opposition to 
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the hopes of an enthusiastic person like 
Mr. Cramp ; but it is impossible for us to 
concur with him in the slightest degree. 
His theory disproves itself, and the evi- 
dence from hand-writing is dead against 
him. 


The Dialect and Folk-Lore of North- 
amptonshire. By Thomas Sternberg, 8vo. 
Lond. 1851.—A useful addition to a class 
of books always deserving of encourage- 
ment. The writer has no very great phi- 
lological knowledge, but he tells what he 
knows simply and without pretence. His 
notes upon Folk-Lore are amusing and 
worthy of being consulted. We have long 
hoped to see a provincial Glossary of 
Northamptonshire from Miss Baker, sister 
of Mr. G. Baker the county historian. We 
trust that this little work will conduce to 
its immediate publication. Miss Baker 
constantly accompanied her brother on 
his topographical excursions, and enjoyed 
peculiar facilities for observing and noting 
the verbal peculiarities and localisms of 
the county. Upon this subject reference 
may be made to our number for July, 
1849, p. 62. 


Notes and Essays, Archeological, His- 
torical, and Topographical, relating to 
the counties of Hants and Wilts. By 
Henry Moody, Winchester, 16mo. 1851. 
A little work chiefly compiled out of the 
publications occasioned by the visits of 
the Archeological Institute and Associa- 
tion te Winchester. It is of local interest, 
and is rewarded by what the author pro- 
perly designates ‘‘ a goodly array of sub- 
scribers.’’ 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 27. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

John Barnard, esq. was elected a Fel- 
low of the Society. 

Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a very fine specimen of a flint 
instrument of the primeval period, found 
near Norwich. 

Mr. Wylie exhibited some more relics 
found in the Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at 
Fairford in Gloucestershire (see before, pp. 
188, 296). These consisted of two cup- 
shaped fibulz of the usual form, but with 
the ornamentation of a pattern not hitherto 
observed, and a glass vessel of very curious 
shape and ornament, which had been found 
near the head of one of the skeletons dis- 
interred. It had unfortunately been broken 
at the time of the deposit. 
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RESEARCHES. 


Major Macdonald exhibited several 
curious objects. First, the spurs worn 
by the Pretender at Culloden. They were 
of silver, bearing the Prince of Wales’ 
feathers, and the Hall mark, 1743. It 
was suggested that they were made and 
presented by the Goldsmiths’ Company 
of London, many member's of which were 
then known to be staunch Jacobites. 
Secondly, a silver chain of very beautiful 
work, found with a number of Anglo- 
Saxon coins in the Hebrides; and thirdly, 
a gold ring found in the neighbourhood 
of St. John’s Wood, near the Major’s 
residence. It is supposed to have be- 
longed to one of the Knights of Saint 
John of Jerusalem. 

Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. exbibited 
a very singular volume of maps on vellum, 
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beautifully executed by Nicholas Vallard 
of Dieppe in the year 1547. It describes 
in a very curious and graphic manner the 
discoveries of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese in the Old and New World. 

T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.S.A. then read 
a communication comprising letters and 
other documents relating to the con- 
nexion between the Society of Antiquaries 
at the time of its incorporation and the 
Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, established 
in the early part of the last century, by 
Maurice Johnson, esq. iu that town, many 
of whose papers, but not those now 
brought forward by Mr. Pettigrew, were 
published by Mr. Gough in the Biblio- 
theca Topographica Britannica, and by 
Mr. Nichols in the Literary Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century; and which were 
in part submitted to the Archeological 
Institute on their visit to Lincoln in 1848 
(see a memoir by the Rev. Dr. Moore, 
the present President of the Gentlemen’s 
Society, in the Institute’s Lincoln volume, 
recently published). 

March 6. The Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Mr. Fairholt exhibited a very beautiful 
drawing which he had made of a chalice 
(or pix) of copper gilt and enamelled, in 
the possession of the Earl of Warwick. 
This curious relic was discovered in a 
brazier’s shop in the year 1717. A draw- 


ing was made of it by Vertue for Lord 
Coleraine, which was subsequently given 
to the Society of Antiquaries by Mrs. 
Duplessis, and an engraving was published 


from that source by Mr. Shaw. It is or- 
namented with six subjects in enamel, 
namely, The Sacrifice of Cain and Abel ; 
The Circumcision of Isaac ; Abraham and 
Isaac proceeding to the sacrifice; Abraham 
offering up Isaac; Jonah and the whale ; 
and Moses at the burning bush. 

Sir Henry Ellis exhibited impressions 
of three ancient seals; the first (of great 
rarity) of Margaret of France, second 
queen of Edward the First; the second 
of Devorguilla, wife of John de Balliol, 
founder of the Balliol college, Oxford, 
from the original appended to her charter 
to the college, circa 1286 (this has been 
engraved in the Vetusta Monumenta, and 
in Parker’s Oxford) ; the third seal was 
that of Cardinal Beaufort, having his arms 
on a shield, surmounted by the cardinal’s 
hat, the circumscription being, ‘‘ Sigil/um 
armorum Henrici miseracione divina car- 
dinalis Anglie et episcopi Wintonie.”’ 

Sir Henry Ellis also communicated some 
particulars relating to the Warders of the 
Tower of London. The Protector Somer- 
set was the first to clothe them in the royal 
livery. At the time of the Powder Treason, 
James I. added ten to their number. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXV. 
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A letter was read from Colonel Lloyd, on 
the probable mode adopted by the Celtic 
tribes in the manufacture of the twisted 
torque. A flat strip of metal is prepared, 
and two other strips of half its width 
placed on it at right angles by soldering. 
The section would consequently form the 
figure of a cross, one end being then held 
or confined in a vice, and the other turned 
to the right or left, until the required form 
is obtained, it would necessarily follow 
that the metal would assume the spiral 
figure observed in the ancient British 
torque. 

March 13. Mr. Collier in the chair. 

The President’s appointment of Captain 
William Henry Smyth, R.N. to be a 
Vice-President was read to the meeting, 
and was received with acclamation. The 
President also communicated Captain 
Smyth’s offer to fill the post of Director 
until the 23rd April. 

Mr. Wylie exhibited another fibula and 
some beads found in the Anglo-Saxon 
Cemetery at Fairford. 

Mr. Roach Smith exhibited the brass 
matrix of a seal of the Prior of Frampton, 
in Dorsetshire, recently presented to the 
Dorchester Museum by the Rev. C. W. 
Bingham. 

Mr. Payne Collier contributed a memoir 
on the character, services, and advance- 
ment of Sir Walter Raleigh. The writer 
considers that the fact of Raleigh’s hav- 
ing been a student of the Middle Tem- 
ple in the year 1576 has not been suffi- 
ciently noticed, although he wrote verses 
in praise of Gascoigne’s satire in that 
year, which verses are headed ‘‘ Walter 
Raleigh of the Middle Temple.’’ It is 
clear from this that Raleigh’s parents in- 
tended him for the study of the law, from 
which he was weaned by his own adven- 
turous spirit, and perhaps by the per- 
suasions of his friends Churchyard, Whet- 
stone, Rich, and others, all imbued like 
himself with poetical feeling. Raleigh’s 
knighthood appears to have been conferred 
upon him at least as early as 1584, since 
the Queen in that year designates him in 
her letters patent, ‘‘ Mr. Walter Raleigh, 
Knight.’’ It seems clear that Raleigh’s 
advancement was attributable to the cir- 
cumstance of his having been selected 
by Arthur Lord Grey as the bearer of 
despatches from Ireland to the Queen. 

Mar. 20. Sir R.H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Wm. Stopford, esq. exhibited the steel 
matrix of the seal of the parliament of 
the Commonwealth of England ; the same 
as that engraved by Vertue, having the 
two shields side by side, like the weil- 
known coins of the Commonwealth. 

The Rev. Henry Te of Fordington 

3 
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vicarage, exhibited several objects found 
in what appears to have been an extensive 
cemetery of the later Roman period at 
Dorchester. These relics consisted of 
bracelets, beads, and other objects of 
Kimmeridge schale, and some hair-pins 
formed entirely of stalks of glass of dif- 
ferent colours. Coins of Posthumus 
and Constantine were also found. The 
tradition of the place is that this burial- 
ground in old times covered nine acres. 
The glass pins were found beneath the 
skull of a female skeleton. 

John Henry Parker, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated remarks on the architecture of 
that part of France which was held by the 
English in the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. They were in- 
tended to be in continuation of Mr. Rick- 
man’s remarks on the Architecture of the 
Northern Provinces of France, formerly 
communicated to the Society, and pub- 
lished in the Archeologia. A great 
number of beautiful drawings, executed 
by a French artist who accompanied Mr. 
Parker in his tour, were exhibited to the 
meeting. Among them were views of 
edifices, both ecclesiastical and civil, at 
Angers, Saumur, Candes, etc. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

March7. Sir John Boileau, Bart. V.P. 
in the Chair. 

It was announced that the Norwich 
Volume was ready for delivery to the 
members. 

Mr. Greville Chester sent an account of 
some curious Roman remains, which were 
exhibited. They had been lately found at 
Sutton Courtenay, Berks, a locality in 
which a great variety of antiquities of the 
British and Roman periods have been 
discovered. The most curious objects now 
produced were a metal scourge and a 
bronze strigil for the bath, a relic of rather 
rare occurrence in England. Batteley, 
however, notices one found at Reculver; 
two were found, in 1835, with numerous 
Roman relies in one of the Bartlow Hills, 
opened by the late Mr. Rokewode; and 
there is one in the museum of the corpo- 
ration of London at Guildhall, found with 
many Roman relics in a singular pit on 
the site of the Royal Exchange. The re- 
mains of the scourge or plumbata con- 
sisted of chains of various-sized links, and 
the plummets which had been appended 
to them. These cruel implements were 
used for punishing slaves, and in gladia- 
torial combats ; as also in the tortures of 
Christian martyrs. Mr. Neville possesses 
one, found at Chesterford, in a more per- 
fect state, but of less ponderous fashion. 
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These objects are of rare occurrence. 
Mr. Chester sent also a singular bronze 
hook, resembling those often found in 
Ireland: this specimen, sent by Mr. 
Plowright, of Swaffham, was found in 
Norfolk. With this was exhibited a cu- 
rious bronze celt, with engraved lines. 
The falx, previously mentioned, has been 
regarded by some antiquaries as the sickle 
used by the Druids in cutting down the 
mistletoe. 

Mr. Pulski said that chains resembling 
those exhibited were often found in Hun- 
gary, and were considered to be ornaments 
of horse-furniture. 

Mr. Yates read a curious memoir on the 
Roman Bulla, illustrated by two remark- 
able examples, which were exhibited to 
the meeting—the golden dud/a in the pos- 
session of Samuel Rogers, Esq. and an- 
other of the same precious metal belong- 
ing to Lady Fellows. He produced also 
a rare and remarkable specimen of antique 
glass, on which are represented a mother 
and her child, the latter wearing the bulla: 
these portraits are curiously wrought in 
gold, inclosed between two layers of glass. 
This object is in the possession of Mr. 
Dilke, and was exhibited by him in the 
museum of the Institute at Winchester. 

Professor Buckman communicated an 
account of some Roman ornaments of in- 
terest, lately found at Cirencester, and 
exhibited on this occasion. The excava- 
tions have been resumed in that part of 
Corinium known as Watermoor, and in 
forming the cellarage of some new houses 
a great variety of Roman urns, remains of 
amphoree, wall tiles, and other fictile ob- 
jects were discovered: also shells of the 
oyster, muscle, and whelk in profusion, 
animal remains, slag of the glass furnace, 
&c. Nearly 200 Roman coins were col- 
lected amidst the mass of rubbish. The 
objects exhibited were armlets, fibule of 
uncommon forms, rings, a spoon or ligula, 
and a few objects of lead. Many of these 
remains lay at a very great depth, and the 
spot appeared to have been a cavity formed 
in Roman times, probably to obtain 
gravel, and afterwards used as a receptacle 
for rubbish. Excavations on a more ex- 
tensive scale will, it is hoped, be shortly 
undertaken, and contributions to the 
‘* Excavation Fund ’’ will be very accept- 
able; and, as the remains discovered will 
be preserved ultimately in the museum for 
which Lord Bathurst has given a site, this 
undertaking may well claim assistance and 
encouragement from the public. 

Mr. Manning sent drawings of an an- 
cient vessel of large size, which had been 
supposed by some persons to have been 
a Roman Galley. It was found in 1848 
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deeply imbedded in the mud at South- 
ampton. 

Mr. Nesbitt exhibited an impression 
from a magnificent sepulchral brass, in 
the cathedral of Cracow, hitherto unde- 
scribed. It is the memorial of Frederic, 
sixth son of Casimir, King of Poland: he 
was Bishop of Cracow in 1488, and re- 
ceived a cardinal’s hat in 1493; he died in 
1503. The tomb was erected by his 
brother Sigismund, King of Poland: it 
is placed in the middle of the choir, on a 
raised platform, where the coronations of 
the Polish kings took place. This fine 
brass is of very large dimensions; and 
the design possesses much artistic merit ; 
the face is evidently a portrait ; amongst 
the accessory ornaments are figures of 
saints and martyrs, und several heraldic 
escutcheons. It forms a valuable addition 
to the limited list of foreign brasses. 

Mr. Vernon gave an account of the 
singular bronze figure called ‘ Jack of 
Hilton,’’ a relic connected with the an- 
cient tenure of Essington, Staffordshire, 
as related by Plot, in his History of the 
county. This curious image is an #o- 
lipile, but it is supposed to have been the 
representation of one of the ancient Ger- 
man deities, Busterichus or Poust, and to 
have been adapted subsequently for the 
purpose of blowing the fire in the manor- 
hall at Hilton, being filled with water, the 
steam of which escaped by Jack’s mouth. 
A similar figure, found near Basingstoke, 
is in the museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Mr. Vernon read numerous ex- 
tracts from his family muniments relating 
to this singular figure, and the manorial 
usage connected with it. 

Dr. Whitaker supposed it to be a figure 
of the God Poust, the Priapus of the 
Germans. M. Pulski remarked that this 
deity, properly named Piistrich, was a 
Sclavonic deity, and that the name implied 
a blowing noise made with the mouth; 
which is appropriate to the function 
formerly performed by Jack of Hilton. 

Mr. Hawkins exhibited some highly 
curious relics lately found in draining 
Whittlesea Mere. The most costly were 
a splendid thurible and ship for incense, 
ornamented with ram’s heads. It had 
doubtless belonged to Ramsey Abbey. 
Not less curious were some lurge English 
vessels of glazed ware, in perfect preser- 
vation, with ornaments in relief. These 
are considered to be of the fourteenth 
century. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited several 
pontifical rings, and a curious salt, of 
silver parcel-gilt, formed to receive pepper 
and some other condiment. It is of 
English manufacture, temp. Elizabeth. 

The Rev. C. Manning brought an 
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enameled pyx, of Limoges work, and 
some other objects. 

Sir John Boileau exhibited a fine brace 
of pistols, interesting as having been the 
property of John the great Duke of 
Argyll, whose name, arms, and crest ap- 
pear amongst the devices. The stocks 
and locks are beautifully inlaid with sil- 
ver, exquisitely designed. 

Mr. Bernhard Smith exhibited a Spanish 
sword, of very skilful workmanship : the 
steel hilt chased with figures in high relief, 
shewing great perfection of design. 

Mr. Franks produced a charger of 
Italian ware, known as mezza-majolica ; 
it represents an abbat, and the colours 
have a remarkable lustre like mother-o’- 
This fine specimen was probably 
made at Pesaro. Also some tiles from 
the pavement of the Chateau of the Con- 
stable, Anne de Montmorency, at Ecouen, 
near Paris, the work of Bernard Palissy. 

M. Pulski produced a series of draw- 
ings from his rich portfolio: they repre- 
sented bronzes of the classic period, the 
originals being in the collection of his 
relative, M. Fejervary. 

Mr. Webb exhibited a superb enamelled 
picture, representing the Crucifixion, a 
work of the artists of Limoges, of the 
highest class, and unusual dimensions, 

Many other interesting antiquities were 
exhibited, especially a large collection of 
celts, arrow-heads, &c. of silex, by Mr. 
Brackstone; some singular vitrified ob- 
jects, found in Shropshire, near Ellesmere; 
several early examples of English work in 
pewter vessels, for which this country was 
noted; and some specimens of giass, of 
considerable antiquity. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Feb. 12. James Heywood, ésq. M.P. 
President, in the chair. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
H. King, describing a rude carving of the 
Holy Rood, still existing over the south 
door of St. Dunstan’s church, Stepney, 
and which is imperfectly figured in Mal- 
colm’s Illustrations to Lysons’s Environs 
of London, having been then partly con- 
cealed by a porch. Another sculpture, 
supposed to be the Salutation, also re- 
mains on the west end of the south aile. 

Mr. T. Lott communicated the dis- 
covery of two stone coffins in the East 
Cloister of St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. 
This part of the priory buildings is now 
occupied by Messrs. Palmer, who made 
the discovery while sinking some feet 
deep for stowing timber. The coffins each 
contain human bones, but have evidently 
been disturbed at a former period, as the 
lids are gone, and one coffin contains two 
skulls. 
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Mr. C. Baily read some remarks on an 
inscription and figures rudely sculptured 
on two of the window jambs of the south- 
east tower of Goodrich Castle, Hereford- 
shire. The inscription relates to one 
Adam Hastin, and the figures consist of 
men hawking, dogs, hawks, a peacock, 
rabbits, and other things connected with 
field sports. Beside these, the Virgin and 
Child are represented. They are of about 
the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
Mr. Baily considered they were the work 
of some one confined in the castle. 

Mr. Albert Woods, Lancaster Herald, 
communicated a curious version of the 
Lathom or Stanley legend of the Eagle 
and Child, from a MS. in the College of 
Arms. According to this account, the 
child was brought by the eagle from Ire- 
land, and was the son of a king in that 
country, and it differs in other respects 
from the metrical history of Bishop 
Stanley. 

Feb. 26. J. Heywood, esq. M.P. Pres. 

Among other antiquities exhibited, was 
avery fine tilting helmet, discovered near 
Sevenoaks, in Kent. It in many respects 
resembles the helmet of Edward the Black 
Prince at Canterbury, but Mr. Planché 
considered it somewhat earlier. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
F. A. Carrington, containing an account 
of some unknown monumental figures at 
Wanborough, Wilts ; with suggestions as 
to identifying monumental figures when 
there is neither inscription, heraldic de- 
vice, nor tradition. By means of the 
costume and reference to records, Mr. C. 
considered that the effigies are those of 
Emelina Longespée, and Maurice Fitz- 
maurice her husband, who lived in the 
reign of Edward I. 

Mr. H. S. Cuming read a paper on the 
pestle and mortar, giving the ancient 
history of these universally used imple- 
ments, and describing the various forms 
in which they appear at the present day 
in different parts of the world. 

March 12. The general meeting was 
held, after which the council and some of 
the members dined together at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Mr. Heywood in the 
chair. The congress for the present year 
will be held at Derby, with Sir Oswald 
Mosley, Bart. as President. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
NEWCASTLE. 

Feb. 3. The anniversary meeting of 
this society was held in the keep of the 
ancient castle, John Clayton, esq. in the 
chair. The report was read by the senior 
secretary, John Adamson, esq. The most 
interesting of the subjects it mentioned 
was the restoration of the ancient chapel 
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at Tynemouth. In accordance with the 
wish expressed at the last anniversary, a 
memorial has been presented in the pro- 
per quarter, in compliance with which 
her Majesty’s government has graciously 
handed the chapel of the Blessed Virgin, 
situated at the east end of the ancient priory 
church, over to the vicar and church- 
wardens of the parish of Tynemouth. 
As the restoration of the building is to be 
made under the superintendence of this 
society, Mr. Dobson, one of the members, 
after a due and careful survey, produced 
for inspection a beautiful series of draw- 
ings, which, if duly carried out, will render 
the Lady Chapel at Tynemouth one of 
the architectural gems of the north of 
England. The only additional repairs 
recommended in the Old Castle were those 
of the staircases, many of the steps being 
in a dilapidated state. The report then 
proceeded to recommend the early publi- 
cation of a volume of the Transactions of 
the Society, as there are ample materials 
of an interesting character for such a 
volume. In accordance with the deter- 
mination come to at the last anniversary, 
an invitation had been forwarded to the 
Archeological Institute to meet at New- 
castle in the year 1852. After referring 
in complimentary terms to the recent 
work of the Rev. J. C. Bruce, on ‘‘ The 
Roman Wall,’’ and noticing the urns and 
grave-stones presented to the society by 
Earl Grey, from the excavations at Hawk- 
hill near Alnwick, the report alluded to 
the great loss sustained by the Society 
during the past year in the death of Mr. 
Thomas Hodgson, ‘‘ one of the most 
learned men in Roman antiquities in the 
North of England,’’ and to express a hope 
that his papers on his favourite subject 
would not be entirely lost to the society 
and the archeological world. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the papers read hefore 
the society during the past year : 

March.—Dr. Charlton gave a descrip- 
tion of the Cross presented to the Society 
from Rothbury Church. 

April.—Mr. Bruce gave a description 
of part of. the Roman Wall which he had 
lately visited. 

May.—Mr. Bruce spoke as to Coins 
found in White-friars Tower, presented by 
Mr. Spoor.—Mr. Richardson read a paper 
on Pons ALlii. 

June.—Mr. Bruce gave an account of 
some recent cutting at Tynemonth, when 
various bones were found, as also a coin, 
which was presented by Mr. Stephens.— 
Dr. Charlton read an account of an Eques- 
trian Figure belonging to R. Stokoe, esq. 
of Hexham. Dr. Charlton also read an 
account of some antiquities at Malta, 
communicated by Mr. Milward. 
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August.—Dr. Charlton read a *hote 
from the Rev. Mr. Macphail, of Aberdeen, 
regarding the records of the possessions 
of the Knights of Malta; Mr. Macphail 
noticed some volumes of great interest, 
as yet unpublished, and one in particular, 
being an account of the possessions of the 
Knights in 1338.—Mr. Bruce gave a verbal 
account of the researches and excavations 
now making at Rochester, in Redesdale. 

Nov.—Mr. Potter read a description of 
excavations made by him at Bird Oswald, 
the ‘‘ Amboglana’’ of the Romans. 

Dec.—Dr. Charlton gave a description 
of the graves lately discovered on Earl 
Grey’s estate, nearLesbury.—Mr. Richard- 
son read papers on the old Walls and the 
Towers, elucidated by beautiful drawings. 

Jan. 1851.—Dr. Charlton read an inter- 
esting letter from Mr. Loftus, describing 
ruins and excavations at Waka and other 
places in Mesopotamia.—Mr. Longstaffe 
read a paper on the Sun of Plantagenet, 
the Crescent of Percy, and the Star of 
Vere. 

The Rev. J. C. Bruce had received a 
letter, which he read to the meeting, 
placing the matter beyond doubt that the 
meeting of the Archeological Institute 
would in 1852 be held in Newcastle; and 
he trusted they would be found prepared 
for the great gathering which would then 
take place. The collections in the castle 
keep will at that time be completely ar- 
ranged.— Mr. John Bell, of Gateshead, 
exhibited a plan shewing the situation of 
a camp or station from which it is pro- 
bable Chester-le-Street derived its name, 
from a survey made by him in 1798 to 
1802, when new fences were substituted 
for old ones, and Roman mill-stones, &c., 
were found afterwards broken and used 
for draining. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year:—Patron, His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland. President, 
Sir J. E. Swinburne, Bart. Vice-Presi- 
denis, Sir C. M. Lambert Monck, Bart. ; 
John Hodgson Hinde, esq. ; the Hon. H. 
T. Liddell. Secretaries, John Adamson, 
F.L.S. &c.; Dr. Charlton. Treasurer, 
Mr. John Adamson. Council, Mr. John 
Fenwick; Rev. J. C. Bruce; Mr. John 
Clayton; Mr. Thomas Bell; Mr. W. S. 
Gibson; Mr. Robert Ormston; Mr. 
Henry Ingledew ; the Rev. E. H. Adam- 
son; Mr. R. R. Dees; the Rev. the 
Vicar of Newcastle; Mr. John Dobson. 


BURY AND WEST SUFFOLK ARCH0- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The third annual meeting of this Society 
has been held at the Guildhall, Bury, when 
the Rev. A. G. Hollingsworth took the 
chair. The report of the Committee stated 
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that the number of members now amounts 
to 226, being an increase of 21 over that 
reported at the last annual meeting, al- 
though there have been numerous losses 
from deaths or removal. Among the more 
important results of the influence of the 
Society, were mentioned the skilful re- 
storation of Cheveley church and chancel; 
the continued researches on the site of 
Cheveley castle, pursued under the direc- 
tion of J. Fairlie, esq. at the liberal cost 
of his Grace the Duke of Rutland; and 
the announcement of a History of Sud- 
bury, by the Rev. C. Badham. Arrange- 
ments have been made for meetings at 
Mildenhall in June, and at Stowmarket 
in September; and it has been resolved 
to convey to the Archeological Institute, 
at their intended meeting in Bristol, an 
invitation to meet in 1852 at Bury St. 
Edmund’s. The fourth part of the So- 
ciety’s Proceedings has been issued to the 
members during the year, and a fifth is in 
progress. The Duke of Rutland has been 
elected a Vice-President by the Commit- 
tee, and the Rev. Henry Hasted was 
elected to the same office at this meeting. 

Papers were read from the Rev. Charles 
Manning on Burgate church, accompanied 
by sketches of the font, piscina, and tomb 
of Sir William Burgate; by the chair- 
man, of Notes on the Medical, Surgical, 
and Pharmaceutical Archeology of Suf- 
folk ; and from the Rev. James Graves, 
of Kilkenny, on the seal of that city, 
which represents a castle, with a shield of 
the three chevronels of Clare hanging from 
the central tower. 

A variety of coins, seals, rubbings of 
brasses, and other objects of antiquarian 
interest, were exhibited. 

SCARBRO’ ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

An Archeological Society has been es- 
tablished at Scarborough. It held a meet- 
ing on the 27th Jan. at the house of its 
liberal patron Lord Londesborough, on the 
Esplanade. Dr. Murray, the president, 
occupied the chair. The report of a com- 
mittee appointed to revise the rules was 
read by J. J. P. Moody, esq. one of the 
vice-presidents, and adopted. The num- 
ber of members is limited to thirty, exclu- 
sive of honorary members: and the only 
two remaining vacancies were filled up. 
Lord Londesborough submitted to the in- 
spection of the meeting a valuable collec- 
tion of ancient and medieval rings and 
personal ornaments, upon which he made 
some interesting remarks. His lordship 
also exhibited a gold torque and amulet, 
with rings attached, and a portion of an 
ancient bronze leaf-shaped sword, recently 
found near Ely; also a collection of an- 
tique fibule, rings, amulets, &c. lately 
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procured from France and Germany. T. 
Kendall, esq. of Pickering, exhibited a 
collection of ancient British and Romano- 
British remains, including urns, celts, jet 
and bone ornaments, flint, spear, and 
arrow-heads, bronze spear-heads, &c. 
conspicuous amongst which was a small 
cinerary urn, of beautiful shape and orna- 
mentation, the superior workmanship of 
which indicated its Romano-British origin. 
This urn was discovered a short distance 
from Cawthorn Camp, placed upon the 
earth in a tumulus, under a larger urn, 
inverted, round the rim of which was a 
band of plaited hair, and near thereto a 
bone pin and hook were found, which had 
evidently been used for fastening the hair- 
band round the urn. 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL DISCOVERY AT ROME. 

New excavations are going on in the 
ancient Via Appia. The works have now 
progressed as far as the fifth mile outside 
the town. Beautiful fragments of Roman 
architecture have been again brought to 
lig ht—among others a frieze with festoons 
supported by children. Some heads of 
_ Medusa, belonging to the same decoration, 
and a cippus, with a bas-relief represent- 
ing a soldier of the Urban cohorts in full 
costume, with the inscription :—‘‘ Dis 
manibus. Q. Flavio Critoni Conivgi bene 
merenti et Q. Flavio Procvlo militi Coh. 
XII. Urb. Bassi filio pientissimo Ivnia 
Procvla fecit.’’ Four statues have been 
found, one of which represents a woman, 
mutilated in the upper part; and another, 
a person wearing a toga. A fragment of 
a motto, bearing the words, ‘* Crestus 
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Lictor Cesaris,’’ and other inscriptions 
denoting hitherto unknown offices, or 
sites of Rome not well ascertained before. 
Such are the following, in which the words 
ab ara marmorea, and coactor inter era- 
rios, have attracted the attention of anti- 

uaries. The first is :—‘‘ P. Cacvrivs P. 

. L. Philocles ab ara marmorea Cacvria, 
P. L. Calliopa Meliage Cacvri Rvfi.’’? The 
second is as follows :—‘‘ A. Argentari A. 
L. Antioc. A: : Coactor inter 
fErarios : : : : Octavie A. L. Epichar. 
Soror: : : : ” Ona marble slab, 
in beautiful preservation, is the follow- 
ing inscription:—* T. Fidiclanivs, T. L. 
Apella, ex testamento arbitratv Felicis et 
Philargyri et Attice L.’’—-Giorn. di Roma. 





ARCH Z OLOGICAL SOCIETY OF DIJON. 

This society, who have found that the 
locality about Laudanum is of great 
antiquarian interest, have obtained from 
Government an especial grant for its 
exploration. After having cleared off the 
débris of a balneum and tepidarium, there 
was found to the east of the baths, and on 
the western slope of the hill, the substra- 
tum of a square tower, which was close to 
the walls of the old city. Its base, com- 
posed of statumen, forms above the ground 
a widening, indicating that it has served 
as a reservoir for the water already used 
in the baths. In the midst, a pretty large 
excavation seems to indicate a hypocaust, 
hewn in the main rock. The whole cir- 
cumference of the terme has been also 
cleared, whose length is 31 metres. An- 
cient pottery, and some basso-relievos, 
have been discovered. 











HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Commons. 


Feb. 24. Lord John Russell stated that 
on Saturday (Feb. 22) he resigned his 
office and those of his colleagues into the 
Queen’s hands; that Lord Stanley was 
sent for, and after much deliberation de- 
clined the task of forming an ADMINISs- 
TRATION; that he, Lord John Russeli, 
was then summoned anew, and was then 
engaged in the attempt to re-construct the 
jarring elements of Liberal policy. He 
moved the adjournment of the House to 
Friday the 28th. 


Howse or Lorps. 
Feb. 25. The Earl of Si. German’s 


moved the second reading of the Mar- 
R1AGEs Bill, for legalizing marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister.—He was opposed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of St. David’s, Norwich, London, 
and Ossory, and by Lord Campéell; and 
on a division the Bill was rejected by a 
majority of 50 to 16. 

Feb. 28. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
detailed the progress of the MinisTERIAL 
Crisis. Lord John Russell had entered 
into negociations with the Earl of Aber- 
deen and Sir James Graham, which were 
unsuccessful. Her Majesty then applied 
to the Earl of Aberdeen to form an ad- 
ministration, which he declined. Her 
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Majesty then applied to Lord Stanley,.and 
yesterday afternoon (Thursday) the noble 
lord informed her Majesty of his inability 
to form an administration. Her Majesty 
had then consulted him (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) as to what course it would be 
proper to pursue in a state of things so 
novel and unprecedented, and this morn- 
ing her Majesty had sent for the Duke of 
Wellington, in order to obtain his advice 
and opinion on the present important and 
delicate state of affairs.—The Earl of 
Aberdeen stated that her Majesty had sent 
for him on Saturday, and he had expressed 
his willingness to co-operate in the recon- 
struction of the Government. He had met 
Sir James Graham and Lord John Russell, 
and after mutual explanations Lord John 
Russell had laid before them the basis on 
which he proposed to reconstruct the Go- 
vernment. Their difference arose exclu- 
sively on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and 
both his right honourable friend and him- 
self felt an invincible repugnance to adopt 
any measure of penal legislation towards 
the Roman Catholic subjects of this coun- 
try. Under this insuperable difficulty their 
proposed coalition had broken down; and 
although the charge of forming an Admi- 
nistration was then offered to himself, there 
were many prudential reasons that induced 
him to decline the honour.—Lord Stanley 
also recapitulated the negotiations with 
various members of his own and the Peel 
parties that had occurred during his double 
attempt to construct an administration. 
When Mr. Gladstone refused to join, it 
threw him back upon his own party, and 
his difficulties increased. Only one mem- 
ber of that party possessed any official ex- 
perience ; and, though he might have pre- 
pared a list containing the names of very 
competent men, they would have exhi- 
bited a great lack of practised Ministers. 
Several of his best adherents also declined 
to accept office, some from occupation, and 
others from modesty ; and altogether he 
arrived at the conclusion that it was best 
to relinquish the endeavour, and this re- 
solve he communicated to the Queen on 
the previous evening. Lord Stanley then 
adverted to the measures which he would 
have presented had he succeeded in be- 
coming leader of an administration. He 
should have directed all financial surpluses 
to the reduction of the income tax, which 
he looked upon as a complicated injustice. 
One-half he had hoped to strike off that 
impost this year, and the rest in two or 
three years more. In order to relieve 
agricultural distress, he should have pro- 
posed a moderate fixed duty on corn, from 
which, moreover, he should have derived 
some two millions of revenue, aiding him 
in the same speedy removal of the income 
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tax. Respecting papal aggression, he 
considered that the Bill of the late Govern- 
ment was drawn up in a fit of hasty anger, 
and at once violent and weak. He should 
have been contented with a resolution 
passed by both Houses of Parliament on 
the subject for the present; but would 
have recommended the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry to investigate the re- 
lationship between the English Catholic 
body and the Pope, and postponed all 
legislation until that investigation had 
been completed. 


House or Commons. 


March 3. Lord John Russell stated that 
her Majesty had sought the advice of the 
Duke of Wellington, who had counselled 
the Queen to invite the former Ministers 
to resume their offices; and himself and 
colleagues had felt it to be their duty to 
the sovereign and the country to comply 
with that invitation. As some time would 
be wanted to consider their new course of 
policy, Lord John Russell requested the 
House to postpone all public business 
until Friday the 7th. 


House or Lorps. 


March 7. Lord Brougham, in moving 
the second reading of the County Courts 
Extension Bill, took a retrospective view 
of the history of these courts, which, his 
lordship stated, had, in two years and nine 
months, disposed of 1,200,000 canses, at 
the rate of 420,000 causes, involving pro- 
perty of about 2,000,000/., a year; and 
proceeded to explain the provisions of his 
present Bill. He proposed to extend the 
jurisdiction of the county courts, so as 
gradually to absorb the bankruptcy juris- 
diction, to make them referees of the Court 
of Chancery in their several localities in 
cases now referred to the Masters in Chan- 
cery, courts of arbitration reserving points 
of law to be raised on their award in the 
superior courts, and, by mutual consent 
of the parties, courts of reconcilement. 
His object was to protect the public 
against attorneys telling their clients that 
they were sure to gain, and then asking 
for money to carry on the cause. He 
considered it unjust that a suitor should 
have to pay for that justice which the 
country was bound to give him in return 
for his allegiance.—Lord Langdale ap- 
proved of giving local jurisdiction in Chan- 
cery causes to the county courts, and of 
their being made courts of arbitration; 
but suggested that there must be plenty 
of judges appointed to prevent hurried 
decisions or undue delay.—Lord Cran- 
worth approved of the losing party being 
compelled to pay his opponent’s costs, but 
objected to the tax upon justice which in 
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the Court of Chancery amounted to 
150,000/. per annum, or, on an average, 
to 102. each suitor. The Bill was reada 
second time. 


House or Commons. 


March 7. Sir G. Grey then stated the 
effect of the alterations which it was pro- 
posed to introduce into the Ecciesias- 
TICAL Titxes Bill. After a renewed con- 
sideration, the Government persisted in 
the conclusion that the assumptions of 
papal ambition should be repelled by a 
like enactment in all sections of the 
United Kingdom. They should propose 
in committee the total omission of the se- 
cond and third clauses. The first clause 
offered a national and parliamentary pro- 
test against papal aggression, and this was 
quite enough to repel all the danger they 
had reason to apprehend. It was not, he 
added, to an Act of Parliament they should 
look for the maintenance of the Protestant 
faith, but to the deep-seated attachment 
to its principles, and the universal spirit 
of resistance to any invasion of our reli- 
gious liberties by a foreign power.—Sir 
R. H. Inglis said the Government had 
extracted all the spirit out of the measure 
and left it a mere caput mortuum; and 
Mr. G. Bankes looked upon it as practi- 
cally annihilated by the mutilation it had 
undergone. 

March 10. Sir F. Baring explained the 
Navat Estimates for the ensuing year, 
and congratulated the House upon the fact 
that during the last two years the naval 
expenditure was less by 700,000/. than the 
sums voted by Parliament. He proposed 
that the number of men to be employed in 
the navy should be the same as last year— 
39,000 ; but the amount of money would 
be slightly increased, owing to an increase 
in the pay and allowances. There had, 
however, been extensive reductions in the 
dock-yard expenditure, &c. and the result 
was that the sum total required this year 
would be 171,000/. less than the estimate 
for last year—Mr. Hume said that in our 
dockyards we had no less than seventy-four 
men of war which had never been to sea ; 
and since the peace we had built a number 
greater than that of the whole existing 
navy. No less than 2,000,000/. a-year 
were thus wasted in ship-building. He 
moved as an amendment that the number 
of seamen to be voted should be 30,000. 
The committee divided: for the original 
motion, 169 ; for the amendment, 61. The 
vote was then agreed to.—On the vote of 
138,625/. for Admiralty salaries, Colonel 
Sibthorp moved a reduction to the extent 
of 4,600/. with a view to take 1,000/. a 
year from the salary of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and to abolish two of the 
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junior lords altogether, with some other 
minor officers. This amendment was ne- 
gatived by a majority of 193 to 34. 

March 11. Lord Duncan moved the 
following resolution :—‘‘ That whereas it 
appears by the returns laid before this 
House and before the Select Committee 
of Woops, Forests, Works, &c. that 
during a period of seven years (from 1842-3 
to 1848-9) the gross income derived from 
the possessions and land revenues of the 
Crown has amounted to 2,446,785/., and 
that out of this sum only 774,000/. has 
been paid into the public account at the 
Exchequer ; and whereas during the same 
period it appears that a sum amounting to 
1,672,785/. has been withheld for charges 
of collection and management, and for 
other expenses charged upon the said 
revenues, it is expedient, with a view to 
place the expenditure of this branch of the 
public service under the more immediate 
control of Parliament, that the gross in- 
come derived from the said revenues should 
hereafter be paid into the Exchequer, and 
that the necessary expenses for collecting 
and managing the same should be voted 
by this House, upon estimates to be an- 
nually submitted to Parliament by her 
Majesty’s Government.’”’—-Lord Seymour 
said the noble lord overlooked the fact that 
much of the expenditure was incurred in the 
construction and improvement of the royal 
parks, and for other purposes, all of which 
had been sanctioned by Parliament, which 
had voted the expenditure. The income 
from the Woods and Forests had rapidly 
increased, which of itself almost negatived 
the idea of gross mismanagement. He 
would ask the House to adopt an amend- 
ment, that leave be given to bringin a Bill 
for the better management of the Crown 
lands, which Bill was precisely the same 
as that of last Session: ‘The House divided 
—For the motion, 120; for the amend- 
ment, 119; majority against Ministers, 1. 

March 12. Mr. M. Gibson introduced 
his County Rares AND ExpENDITURE 
Bill, of which he carried the second read- 
ing last Session. His last Bill provided 
that the rates should be under the control 
of a Board, one-third of which should be 
magistrates, and two-thirds elected by the 
ratepayers. This time the proposed Board 
is to be composed of one-half magistrates 
and the other half appointed by the rate- 
payers.—Sir G. Grey gave his support to 
the principle of the Bill, which was op- 
posed by Sir J. Pakinyton on the ground 
that it tampered with the unpaid magis- 
tracy.—Read 2°, 

Sir G. Grey moved the second reading 
of the ExrensEs or Prosecutions Bill, 
and explained that the design of the mea- 
sure was to check the irregularities and 
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extravagance that had arisen from the pay- 
ment of prosecution expenses out of the 
Consolidated Fund.—Read 2°. 

On the motion of Mr. Baines, the Ap- 
PRENTICES AND SERVANTs Bill was read 
a second time. The measure is intended 
to give the magistrates a wider discretion 
of punishment for offences involving 
cruelty and ill treatment of servants and 
apprentices under eighteen years of age. 


House or Lorps. 


March 13. The Earl of Carlisle moved 
the second reading of the Arsenic Bill, 
explaining some of the details of the 
measure, by which caution and responsi- 
bility were to be attached to the sale of 
of the article; the noble lord added that 
it was considered inexpedient to include 
other substances among its provisions, 
because the publication of a schedule of 
poisons would but serve as an advertise- 
ment of the existence and names of a 
large variety of deleterious ingredients.— 
Read 2°. 

March 17. Lord Campbell moved the 
second reading of the REGISTRATION OF 
AssuRANCE Bill. The measure is designed 
to provide for a regular registry of all 
titles to estates and real property, with 
the object of securing and facilitating 
sales and transfers of such property, and 
affording a better security for loans on 
mortgage. The Bill was read a second 
time and referred to a select committee. 
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House or Commons. 


Mr. Frewen moved the second reading 
of the Hor Duty Bill, which was de- 
signed to remove the distinctive marks 
now placed upon the various qualities of 
hops, as well as to establish a lower tariff 
of impost. He supported his motion by 
referring to the origin of the duty, which 
was avowedly a war tax, and to its in- 
jurious operation in circumscribing the 
cultivation of the plant.—Mr. Deedes 
agreed in thinking the duty highly ob- 
jectionable, but could not consent to the 
effacing process contained in the Bill, by 
which the purchasers lose one of the safe- 
guards against imposition. He moved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer admitted that the total remis- 
sion of the tax was fairly open to discus- 
sion, but decidedly objected to the Bill in 
its present shape. The House divided— 
For the second reading 9; against 131. 

The second reading of the SunpAay 
TrRaDING PrEeveENTION Bill was moved 
by Mr. Williams, who contended that it 
was necessary to protect the tradesmen 
who wished to keep the Sabbath strictly, 
from the rivalry of their less scrupulous 
neighbours. Read a second time, and re- 
ferred to a select committee. 

March 25. The second reading of the 
Eccxesiasticat TitLes ASSUMPTION 
Bill, having formed the subject of seven 
evenings’ debate, was carried by a ma- 
jority of 438 to 95. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOFE, 


A fresh rebellion has broken out at this 
colony. Disaffection was known to be 
spreading among the Gaikas and the 
neighbouring tribes, and it was deemed 
advisable that the Governor should visit 
British Caffraria in person. He had not 
been here many days when Sandilli, the 
Gaika chief, openly defied his authority, 
began to seize the flocks and moveables 
of the farmers, and even the Government 
waggons. Sir Harry immediately ordered 
out a detachment, under Colonel Mac- 
kinnon, an experienced officer, to go and 
intercept Sandilli before he could reach 
the mountains. The force which marched 
for this purpose was on the 24th Dec. 
attacked in a narrow defile; the native 
troops, to the number of five hundred, 
which were included in it, went over to 
the enemy, and many of the English 
soldiers were killed. On the next day 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXV. 


two military villages were destroyed, and 
many of the inhabitants slaughtered. In 
attempting to restore the communication 
with the Governor the troops lost, in 
killed and wounded, thirty men and 
two officers. The Caffres fought with a 
boldness before unknown. For a time 
they shut up the hero of Aliwal, who es- 
caped in a kind of disguise. Since the 
receipt of this intelligence another battle 
has taken place, in which the Caffres have 
suffered much. The fighting lasted six 
hours, and ended in the repulse of the 
attacking Caffres ; but Colonel Somerset 
was forced to let the enemy go quietly 
away, not having any force to follow up 
an advantage. The Caffres have subse- 
quently made attacks in three directions, 
in all of which they have signally failed. 
The first of these was on a collection of 
mud huts called Fort White, and took 
place immediately after a considerable ad- 
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vantage obtained by the Caffres over a 
detachment of the 9lst. The Caffres were 
driven back by the guns of the fort with 
much loss. A much more important 
affair was the attack of the Caffres, in 
immense force, on the 21st Jan. on one 
of the most important points of the coun- 
try—Fort Hare. Their attack was met 
by a spirited advance of the Fingoes, who, 
after a sharp conflict of two hours and a 
half, routed the enemy at all points. The 
only advantage to the Caffres was the gain 
of 200 head of cattle, which a party of 
them seized during the conflict. The 
third attack was on Fort Beaufort, made 
by a party of revolted Hottentots mixed 
up with the Caffres. Here too the prin- 
ciple of the onset was to obtain posses- 
sion of the oxen. They were repulsed, 
however, without much difficulty, by the 
troops and the Fingoes. One of the most 
influential of the Caffre chiefs, Herman- 
nus, was killed in the action. Besides 
these, on the 24th Jan. the Government 
troops drove the enemy back in a smart 
action near King William’s Town. This 
time there were 300 loyalists to 600 rebels. 


EGYPT. 


The Ottoman Porte has called on the 
Government to make the following reform 
in the administration of the affairs of 
Egypt. The reduction of the land tax to 
one-third ; the reduction of the standing 
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army to 20,000 men ; disarmament of the 
fleet ; the permanent residence of an in- 
spector general of the Grand Seignor in 
Egypt; and the fixing the revenues of 
the Egyptian princes on an established 
scale. Abbas Pacha, so far from submit- 
ting to these demands, intends in case of 
need to repel them by force. He has, in 
fact, ordered a levy of 40,000 men, 25,000 
men to reinforce the army, and 15,000 to 
increase the naval force. 


CHINA. 


Commissioner Lin, whose seizure of 
opium led to the war with China, in 1839, 
died suddenly on the 18th of November, 
on his way to quell the insurrection in 
Quan-Si. The insurgents in that pro- 
vince have been checked by the troops ; 
but a new insurrection has broken out in 
the island of Hainau, where the insur- 
gents mustered 10,000 men strong. The 
first body of troops sent against them fra- 
ternized with the rebels, and the second 
was defeated and dispersed. The cholera 
had broken out, and committed frightful 
ravages for two months, and had then 
passed over to the Quangtong provinces 
on the mainland. Mr. Tash, a Swedish 
missionary, has been murdered in the Min 
river by pirates, twenty-eight of whom 
were afterwards beheaded by the Chinese 
authorities. ° 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


March 5. The Ragged Schools re- 
cently erected in Lambeth, at the expense 
of Mr. Henry Benj. Hanbury Beaufoy, 
were opened by a public meeting, at 
which Lord Ashley presided. The build- 
ing comprises two infant class-rooms, two 
reception rooms for children on their 
first coming, and two large school-rooms, 
one for boys and the other for girls. The 
cost has been 10,0007. and the donor has 
further invested 4000/. in the funds, the 
interest of which is to keep the building 
in repair. The expenses of tuition will 
be 250/. annually, which will be raised by 
contributions. The number of pupils ex- 
pected to assemble in the new building 
was 500 ; but it has sufficient capacity to 
increase the number to 1000. 


BERKSHIRE, 


Feb. 25. A new district church was 
consecrated at Bracknell, by the Bishop 
of Oxford. It is dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. It is in the early English style, 


with lancet widows, and consists of nave, 
chancel, transept, north aisle, with a tower 
and spire at the north angle of the chancel 
and aisle. The church has been built 
and partly endowed by subscriptions 
raised in the neighbourhood ; but the in- 
habitants owe its erection mainly to the 
exertions of the Rev. D. W. Goddard. It 
is much needed in Bracknell for the use 
of nearly 1000 persons, who live two and 
three miles from their respective parish 
churches of Warfield, Winkfield, and East- 
hampstead. The patronage is with the 
Bishop of Oxford, who was appointed the 
Rev. J. E. Sabin, jun., the first incum- 
bent. 
YORKSHIRE, 


The noble estate of Lord Ribblesdale at 
Maiham, comprising upwards of 10,000 
acres, has just been purchased by Mr. 
Jam: s Morrison, of Basildon Park. 

SCOTLAND. 
A new cathedral church has been con- 
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secrated at Perth, for the (at present) 
united dioceses of St. Andrew’s, Dunkeld, 
and Dumblane. St. Ninian’s cathedral, 
when completed, will be on an average 
with those of Brechin, Dunkeld, and Dum- 
blane, though in its height (72 feet) it 
rivals Glasgow. It is to consist of choir, 
nave, quasi transept (a Scotch arrange- 
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ment,) ailes, two western spires, and north 
sacristy. At present only one wing out 
of the three which are to compose the 
nave is completed. The Bishop of Brechin 
officiated at the consecration forthe Bishop 
of St. Andrew’s. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. M. Neale, from St. Mat- 
thew, vi. 5 (the Lord’s Prayer). 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Feb. 22. The Right Hon. Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse, Bart. created Baron Broughton, of 
Broughton de Gyfford, Wilts.—Arthur Baron 
de Freyne, created a Baron of the United 
Kingdom, by the title of Baron de Freyne, 
of Coolavin, co. Sligo, with remainders, in 
default of heirs male of his body, to his 
brothers, John French, clerk, Charles French, 
esq. and Fitzstephen French, esq. severally 
and successively, and to the heirs male of 
their bodies. 

Feb. 24. Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. N. W. 
Oliver to be Colonel-Com dant; brevet 
Major C. B. Symons to be Lieut. Colonel. 

eb. 25. William Dougal Christie, esq. (now 
Agent and Consul-General at Mosquito,) to be 
Secretary of Legation to the Swiss Confedera- 
tion.—George Aikin, esq. to be Consul in the 
State of California.—Lieut.-Col. Lord William 
Paulet to be Equerry to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

Feb. 26.. To Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms: A.G. F. Cotton, esq. vice 
Lane; C. J. Cox, esq. vice Ewart.— Royal Ma- 
rines, Colonel Second Comm. A. H. Gordon 
to be Colonel-Commandant ; Lieut.-Colonel H. 
Mitchell to be Col. Second Commandant ; Capt. 
and brevet Major C. Fegan to be Lieut.-Col. 

Feb. 28. Knighted, John Thomas Briggs, 
esq. Accountant-General of the Navy.—43d 
Foot, Capt. H. Skipwith to be Major.—6lst 
Foot, Major W. H. Vicars to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt. T. L. Dalton to be Major. 

Marchi. The Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, K.C.B., H. M. Envoy to America, to 
be a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath.—Lord 
Bloomfield, C.B., H.M. Envoy to Russia; Lord 
Cowley, C.., H.M. Minister at Frankfort ; 
G. Nicholis, esq. C.B., late Secretary to the 
Poor Law Board ; the Right Hon. Sir H. W. W. 
Wynn, H. M. Envoy to Denmark; the Hon. 
W. Temple, H. M. Envoy to Sicily ; the Hon. 
R. Abercromby, H. M. Envoy to Sardinia, to 
be Knights Commanders of the Bath.—James 
Macaulay Higginson, esq. Governor of Mau- 
ritius; the Hon. John Duncan Bligh, H.M. 
Envoy to Hanover; Henry Southern, esq. 
H. M. Minister to the Argentine Confedera- 
tion; the Right Hon. ‘Thomas Wyse, li.M. 
Minister to Greece ; James Hudson, esq. H.M. 
Envoy to Brazil; George Lloyd Hodges, esq. 
H. M. Consul-General in Lower Saxony; and 
Sir James Meek, Knt. late Comptrolier of the 
Victualling and Transport Services in the 
Admiralty, to be Companions of the Bath. 

March 7. Grenadier Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. the Hon. H. H. M. Percy to be Capt. 
and Lieut. Colonel.—81st Foot, Major H. Far- 
rant to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. the Hon. R. A.G. 
Dalzell to be Major.—Brevet, Lieut.-Col. F. 
Abbott, C.B. (Lieut.-Governor of the E.1.Co.’s 





Mil. Seminary at Addiscombe,) to have the 
local and temporary rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 

March 11. William Barrow, esq. to be Chief 
Clerk in the office of H.M. Treasurer for Mau- 
ritius. 

March 14. 74th Foot, Capt. G. W. Fordyce 
to be Major.—Unattached, Major J. Alves, 
from the Depdt Battalion, Isle of Wight, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel—Brevet, Maj.-Gen. W. Wood 
C.B., to have the local rank of Lieut.-General 
in the Windward and Leeward Islands ; Major 
H. R. Gore, C.B., 66th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
in the army. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Dungarvan.—Hon. C. F. A. C. Ponsonby. 
Glamorganshire.—Sir George ‘Tyler. 
Harwich.—Henry Thoby Prinsep, esq. 
Thirsk.—Sir Wm. Payne Galiwey, Bart. 


EccLesiIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 


Rey. I. G. Abeltshauser, LL.D. Prebend of St. 
Audoen, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

Right Rey. R. Eden, D.D. (Bishop of Moray, 
&c.) Elgin Episcopal Church, N B. 

Rey. H. Binney, D.D. Bishopric of Nova Scotia 
(and not the Rey. E. Hawkins, as stated at 
p- 193 ante). 

Rev. A. A. Aylward, Brede R. Sussex, 

Rey. J. W. Ayre, St. Mark P.C. North Audley 
street, London. 

Rev J. W. Baker, How-Capel R. w. Soller’s- 
Hope, Herefordshire. 

Rev. E. W. Batchellor, Trotton R. w. Tuxlith 
C. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Beethom, Melling V. Lancashire. 

Rev. R. M. Benson, Cowley P.C. Oxfordshire. 

Rey. A. J. Brameld, Wortley P.C. Leeds. 

Kev. W.'T. C. Braude, Michaelstone-y-Vedw 
R. Glamorgan and Monmouthshire. 

Rev. A. N. Bull, Woolavington V. w. Puriton 
V. Somerset. 

Rev. Ii. W. Burrows, Christ Church P.C. 8t. 
Pancras. 

Rey. J. C. Campbell, Fairwell and Henry VIII. 
Canonry in Llandaff Cathedral. 

Rev. W. Caras, Canonry in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, and Romsey V. Hants. 

Rey. F. 8. C. Chalmers, Beckenham R. Kent. 

Rev. R. H. Cox, Duston V. Northamptonshire. 

Rey. G. Crabbe, Merton R. Norfolk. 

Rev.'T.W.Crawley, Nether Heyford R. North’n. 

Rev. J. W. d’Evelyn, Armoy R. Down. 

Key. E. Evans, Blaenpenal P.C. Cardiganshire. 

Rev. E. Evans, Monknash P.C. Glamorgansh. 

Rev. J.O. Evans, Llandyrnog R. Denbighsh. 

Rey. J. Farrow, Gate-Helmsley V. York. 

Rev. J.F. a R. and Preb.Armagh. 

Rey. C. Greenway, Mellor P.C. Lancashire. 
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Rev. G. Griffith, Abernant V. w. Convie C. 
Carmarthenshire. 

Rev. W. Griffiths, Glyn-Corwg P.C. w. Blaen- 
Gwrach P.C. Glamorganshire. 
Rey. W. Gunning, Buckland-Newton V. w. 
Plush C. Dorset. . 
Rev. C. Hardwick, Cambridge Preachership 
at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 

Rev. C Hare, Kilcash V. Lismore. 

Rev. C. B. Harris, Helsington P.C. Westmerl. 
v. B. Hawes, Stowey V. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Hogan, Vicar Choral and Librarian of 
Armagh Cathedral. 

Rev. G. Howell, Liangattock R. w. Llanelly 
C. and Liangeney C. Brecon. , 

v. R. H. Jackson, Newmarket P.C. Flintsh. 

Rev. E. Jenkins, Canonry of St. Nicholai, in 
Liandaff Cathedral. 

Rey. J. Jones, Llanvwrog R. Denbighshire. 

Rev. W. Jones, Canonry of St. Dubritius, in 
Llandaff Cathedral. 

Rev. T. Knox, Shankhill R. and V. Dromore. 

Rev.T.R. Lloyd, Eglws-Newydd P.C.Cardigan. 

v. H. W. M‘Grath, Kersall Moor P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. E. Mercer, St. Andrew P.C. Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. Morse, St. Mary-Coslany P.C. Norwich. 

Rev. W. Myall, Great Maplestead V. Essex. 

Rev. E. Nangle, Achill R. and V. Tuam. 

Rev. H. Niven, Bishampton V. Worcestersh. 

Rev. J. H. North, St. George’s Chapel P.C. 
Brighton. 

Rey. J. Oldham, Clay-Cross P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rev. O. Owen, Bodleian Lectureship 1851-2, 
Exeter. 

Rev. W. L. Palmes (V. of Hornsea), Holder- 
ness Deanery-Rural, Yorksh. 

Rev. A. Pardoe, Rochford R. Herefordshire. 

Rev. G. L. Roberts, Ruthin-Ward, w. Llan- 
rhudd R. Denbighshire. 

Rev. J. T. Round, All Saints’ R. w. St. Botolph 
P.C. Essex. 

Rev. J. Rowlatt, Bodleian Lectureship 1851-2, 
Exeter. 

Rev. J. E. Sabin, Bracknell P.C. Berks. 

Rey. E. Sandford, Bicton P.C. Shrewsbury. 

Rev. J. Sandford (V. of Dunchurch), Arch- 
deaconry of Coventry, dio. Worcester. 

Rev. T. Sier, Ravensden V. Beds. 

Rev. E. Smith, Barton St. David V. Somerset. 

Rev. W.H. Smith, St. Minver V. w. Porthilly 
C. and Enodoc C. Cornwall. 

Rev. T. P. Thirkill, Kinsalebeg V. Lismore. 

Rev. J. H. Thomas, Archbishop Tenison’s 
Chapel, St. James’s, Westminster. 

Rev. A. Upcher, Kirby-Cane R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Vignolles, Clonmacnoise V. Meath. 

Rev. W. Vincent, Holy Trinity P.C. Islington. 

Rev. G. Whichcote, Swarby V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. R. White, Habberley R. Salop. 

Rev. S. G. Wood, Keelby V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. R. Woods, Lisgenan V. and Grange, 
Lismore. 

Rev. T. Woodward, Mullingar V. Meath. 

Rev. C. D. Wray, South-Runcton R. w. Holme 
R. and Wallington R. Norfolk. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. H. Allen, Military Chaplaincy, Brighton. 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson, Sheriff of Yorkshire. 
Ven. T. Bevan, Sheriff of Carmarthenshire. 
Rev. S. Bradshaw, Sheriff of Derbyshire. 

Rev. H. G. Bunsen, Bishop of Manchester. 
Rev. D. Cameron, Sheriff of Warwickshire. 
Rev. H. Carrow, Axbridge Union, Somerset. 
Rev. J. B. Drewe, Langport Union, Somerset. 
Rey. O. Fisher, Sheriff of Dorset. 

Rev. R. Gooch, Sheriff of Suffolk. 

Rev. P. J. Honywood, Sheriff of Essex. 

Rev. E. Jackson, Leeds Workhouse. 

Rev. S. T. H. Jervoise, Bath Union. 

Rev. W. D. Macray, Christ Church, Oxford. 


Preferments—Births. [ April, 


Rev. G. T. Marsh, Sheriff of Wilts. | 

Rev. R. S. Philpott, Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon. 

Rev. J. Shuldham, Sheriff of Merionethshire, 

Rev. — Williams, Sheriff of Carnarvonshire. 

Rev. T. Williams, Sheriff of Monmouthshire. 

Rev. W. Williams, Sheriff of Anglesey. 

Rev. N. Wodehouse, Sheriff of Somerset. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. J. L. Carrick, Second Mastership, Bruton 
Grammar School, Somerset. 

Rev. H. Cotterill, Principal, Brighton college. 

J.Kirkman, B.A. Assistant Mastership, Bruton 
Grammar School, Somerset. 

Rev. W. L. Newham, Head Mastership, Wore. 
Grammar School. ’ 
Rev. M. Thomas, Secretary to the Colonial 

Church and School Society. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb. 3. At Monreith, Lady Maxwell, a dau. 
—6. At Bilton Grange, near Rugby, Mrs. 
Washington Hibbert, a son.——10. At Priory 
house, Taunton, the wife of Ellis Jas. Charter, 
esq. Sth Regt. a son and heir.——12. The wife 
of the Rev. R. Michell, B.D. Vice-Principal 
of Magdalen hall, a son.—15. At Marlbo- 
rough road, St. John’s wood, Lady Tullamore, 
a dau.——16. At Sidmouth, the wife of Capt. 
Fulford, R.N. a son.——17. At Papplewick 
hall, Notts, Mrs. Ashton Case, a son.—In 
Gloucester-terr. Hyde park gardens, the wife 
of Walter Logan, esq. a dau.——19. In Cado- 
gan place, the wife of Charles Morgan, esq. a 
son.—20. At Swanton house, Norfolk, the 
Hon. Mrs. Delaval Astley, a son.——At Moat 
hall, Yorkshire, the wife of H. S. Thompson, 
esq. a dau.——21. At the Castle, Parsonstown, 
Ireland, the Countess of Rosse, a son.——At 
Leytonstone, the wife of T. Fowell Buxton, 
esq. a son.—22. At Cheltenham, the wife 
of Arthur E. Way, esq. a son.—24. In Wo- 
burn sq. the wife of John Price Williams, esq. 
a dau.—25. At Park cresc. Portland pl. the 
wife of John Hornby, esq. M.P. a son.——At 
Lowestoffe, Suffolk, the wife of James Peto, 
esq. a son.—At Cheltenham, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Corbet Cotton, a son.——27. At 
the Glebe, Ballinrobe, co. Mayo, Mrs. de 
Burgh D’Arcy, a son and heir.—In Upper 
Grosvenor st. Lady Dorothy Nevill, a son. 

Lately. At Trinidad, Lady Harris, a son 
and heir. 

Marchi. In Dover st. Lady Louisa Pon- 
sonby, a son.—In Berkeley sq. Lady Alfred 
Paget, 2 son.——At Trehill, the wife of John 
Ley, esy. a dau.——2._ At Wilton cresc. the 
Viscountess Chewton, a son and heir.— 
4. At Spittal house, Paxton, Berwickshire, 
the wife of the Rev. W. Compton Lundie, of 
Spittal, a son and heir.—5. At Brighton, 
Lady Londesborough, a son.——At the Vicar- 
age, Aldeburgh, Suffolk, Mrs. Henry T. Dow- 
ler, a son.—At, Williamstrip park, Glouc. 
the wife of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Bart. a 
dau.——6._ At Clifton, Lady Isabella Grant, a 
son.—At the Manor house, Little Marlow, 
Bucks, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Snell, a dau.—— 
8. At Wymondham Rectory, Leicestershire, 
the Hon. Mrs. John Beresford, a dau.—At 
Clifton, the wife of C. T. Alleyne, esq. a dau. 
—-9. In Eaton place, the Countess of Ennis- 
killen, a son.——In Westbourne terr. Lady 
Walker, a son.——10. In Eaton sq. the lady 
of Sir G. H. Beaumont, Bart. a son and heir. 
-——13. At Castle Dillon, Armagh, Lady Moly- 
neux, a son. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 12. At Cawnpore, Capt. Anson, 9th 
(Queen’s Royal) Lancers, to Frances-Elizabeth, 
eldest surviving dau. of Lieut.-Col. Minson, 
Commissioner, Bithoor. 

23. At Cannanore, Fancis Mardall, esq. 
Lieut. and as 16th Madras N. Inf. to Letitia- 
Margaret, eldest dau. of the late Rev. C. 
Bardin, D.D. Rector of Derry Lorain, Armagh. 

28. At Allahabad, George R. Pemberton, 
esq. 24th Bengal N. Inf. eldest son of Col. 
Pemberton, to Sophia-Frances, dau. of E. 
Cahill, esq. of Twickenham. 

31. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, Charles 
Durnford Newman, esq. son of the Rev. Robt. 
Newman, Rector of Coryton, Devon, to Julia- 
Mary, second dau. of Robert Carter, esq. R N. 
Colonial Treasurer at St. John’s. 

Jan. 1. At Hooshearpoor, Bengal, Albert 
Henry Bamfield, Lieut. 14th Irr. Cavalry, son 
of the late Major Bamfield, 56th N.I. to Char- 
lotte, fourth dau. of J. G. Bidwill, esq. of 
Exeter, and granddau. of the late John Carne, 
esq. of Falmouth, Cornwall. 

4, At Colombo, Thomas Wright Marten, 
esq. Ceylon Rifles, eldest son of Wm. Marten, 
esq. of Bradford, Yorkshire, to Julia-Mary, 
eldest dau. of H. J. Wharton, esq. of Wal- 
worth, Surrey. 

7. At Derby, the Rev. E. R. Jones, Fellow 
of Brasenose college, Oxford, and Rector of 
Limehouse, to Mary, elder surviving dau. of 
the late Henry Worthington, esq. of Derby. 
—At Hadleigh, Suffolk, Frederick Last, esq. 
of the Middle lpr ges barrister, to Eliza- 
Mary, eldest dau. of John Growse, esq. 

8. At Ballymascanlon, co. Louth, the Hon. 
Augustus Frederick Jocelyn, brother of the 
Earl of Roden, to Grace, second dau. of Sir 
John Macneill; also, Edward Hare Croker, 
esq. late Capt. 6th Dragoon Guards, to Isabella, 
eldest dau. of Sir John Macneill.——At St. 
Pancras, William Ord Mackenzie, M.D. 5th 
Fusiliers, to Mary-Susan, only dau. of the late 
Henry Holmes, esq.——At Todmorden, Mr. 
John-Morgan, son of the late Wm. Codbett, 
esq. M.P. to Mary, dau. of late John Fielden, 
esq. of Centre Vale, late M.P. for Oldham.—— 
At Bourn, Linc. John William Lawrance, esq. 
solicitor, Peterborough, to Jane-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of W. D. Bell, esq. solicitor, Bourn. 

9. At Masborough, Yorkshire, Chas. Weld, 
esq. eldest son of Humphrey Weld, 7. of 
Chideock, Dorset, to Mary, second dau. of the 
late Thomas Davison Bland, esq. of Kippax 
park, Yorkshire.——At St. James’s, Francis 
Boynton Cowper, esq. 86th Regt. to Jane- 
Cranstoun, youngest dau. of the late F. H. 
Macnamara, esq. 52d Regt.——At St. Mary’s 
Marylebone, John Charles Hawker, esq. son 
of the late John Nicholls Hawker, esq. of Rock, 
Devon, to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. James Polkinghorne, R.N. and 
widow of Arthur Stormont Murray, esq. Capt. 
Rifle Brigade. 

13. At Bombay, Capt. Arnold C. Pears, 
Madras Art. to Anna-Maria, second dau. of 


John Gurney Fry, esq. of Hale End, Wood-- 


ford, Essex.——At Colwich, Staff. the Rev. 
Arthur Brown B.A. Curate of Bergh Apton, 
Norfolk, to Emily, second dau. of the late Peter 
Kempston, esq. of Edgbaston. 

14. The Rev. Robert S. Battiscombe, Vicar 
of Barkway, Herts, to Lydia~Edmondstone, 
dau. of the late John Lumsden, esq. of Cush- 
nie, Aberdeenshire, and of the E.1.C.Civ. Serv. 
—-At Highbury, the Rev. Alfred Harford, 
Rector of Hutton, and Vicar of Locking, Som. 
to Emily, third dau. of the late John Taverner, 
esq. of Upper Clapton.——At Camberwell, the 
Rey. Richard Chamberlain Smith, Incumbent 
of North Tamerton, Cornwall, to Elizabeth- 
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Scott, third dau. of the late Wm. Hichens, esq. 
——At Marham, Aubrey John Dean Paul, esq. 
only child of J.D. Paul, esq. and grandson 
of Sir J. D. Paul, Bart. to Laura, second dau. 
of Sir John L. L. Kaye, Bart.——At Marnhull, 
Edward Giles Hussey, eldest son of John Hus- 
sey, esq. of Nash Court, to Dorothea-Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late John Nichol, esy.—— 
At Gretford, Linc. E. A. Skrimshire, esq. of 
Castor, to Charlotte-Anne, eldest dau. of Chas. 
Bowman, esq. of Gretford; also, at the same 
time, the Rev. A. W. Howell, B.A. of Worc. 
coll. Oxford, to Mary-Elizabeth, second dau. 
of the same.——At Cheadle, Staff. the Rev. 
Richard Rawle, Principal of Codrington coll. 
in Barbados, to Susan-Anne, the eldest dau. 
of J. M. Blagg, esq. of Cheadle.——At All 
Souls’ St. Marylebone, the Rev. Henry C. 
Stubbs, Clerical Principal of the Training In- 
stitution, Warrington, to Ellen-Eliza, youngest 
dau. of the late William Collard, esq. of the 
Bank of England.——At St. John’s, Cambridge 
square, Walter Boyd, esq. late yo Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, eldest son of Robert Boyd, esq. 
of Plaistow lodge, Kent, to Delia, second dau. 
of John Robert Pittes, esq. of Ryde, 1.W.—— 
At Ness house, Inverness, J. A. Fraser, esq. 
93d Highlanders, to Charlotte-Hay, eldest dau. 
of John M‘Kenzie, esq.—-—At Clifton, William 
Williams, esq. of Aberbaiden, Brecon, to Mari- 
anne, dau. of the late James Cheshire, esq. of 
Clifton.—-At Hove, near Brighton, Captain 
Farquhar, R.N. only surviving son of the late 
Adm. Sir Arthur Farquhar, K.C.B. to Ellen, 
eldest dau. of the late Samuel Philip Rickman. 

15. At Shirley, near Southampton, the Rev. 
Samuel Shedden, of King’s Norton, Leic. to 
Augusta-Isabella, third dau. of C. V. Hunter, 
esq. of Southampton and Kilburne hall, Derb. 
-—At the French Catholic Chapel, and at St. 
Marylebone parish church, Col. de Lara, to 
Mrs. Dormer.— At Torquay, John Campbell, 
esq. of Possil, Lanarkshire, and Torosay, Ar- 
= to Helen, eldest dau. of Colin Camp- 

ell, esq. of Colgram, Dumbartonshire.——At 
Brighton, Signor Raffaele Ciocci, to Jemima- 
Mary-Bacon, dau. of the late Rev. E. Frank, of 
Campsall, in Yorkshire, and Earlham, Norfolk. 
—At Shepperton, John Walter Lea, esq. B.A. 
of Wadham college, Oxford, to Letitia-Neale, 
only dau. of the Rev. W. Russell, Rector of 
Shepperton.— At Aspall, Suff. the Rev. Edw. 
M.D. Pyne, B.A. to Sophia, third dau. of the 
late Rey. Dr. Chevallier. 

16. At Egham, Surrey, Charles Frederick 
Hore, of Lincoln’s inn fields, and Dulwich, 
second son of James Hore, esq. to Flora- 
Nightingall, fourth surviving dau. of the late 
Capt. Clavell, R.N.——At St. Pancras, the 
Rev. Herbert Haines, B.A. Second Master of 
the College School, Gloucester, to Rosina, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Dugard, esq. 
of Finchley.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
John &. Henry, esq. son of Alexander Henry, 
esq. M.P. for South Lancashire, to Anna- 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thos. Wood, esq. of Bishop- 
wearmouth.—At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, 
the Rev. Henry Lacon Watson, M.A. Rector 
of Sharnford, Leic. to Maria, youngest dau. of 
Sir William Burnett, K.C.B.— At Bolney, 
the Rev. George Buckeridge, Prebendary of 
Lichfield, and Fellow of Worcester college, 
Oxford, to Sarah-Jane-Woodward, eldest dau. 
of the late George Edward Dale, esq. of Liver- 
pool.—At Blisworth, J. M. K. Elliott, esq. 
eldest son of the late Henry Elliott, esq. of 
Heathencote, to Ellen, eldest dau. of the late 
B. Roper, esq. of Blisworth.—— At Leaming- 
ton, Thomas Corey Adams, esq. of Haverford 
west, Pembrokeshire, to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Mr. Warburton, of Oxford. —— 
At Bath, Thomas Charles Bell, esq. of Dun- 
dalk, Louth, to Marianne, youngest dau. of 
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Rear-Adm. Davies.~-——At Darfield, Yorkshire, 

the Rev. Wm. Kelly, B.A. Incumbent of Ship- 

ley-cum-Heaton, to Sarah-Eleanor, eldest dau. 
the late R. Raywood, esq. 

17. At Over-Worton, S. H. F. Cow, esq. of 
Sandford oe Oxf. to Fanny-Mary, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. William Wilson, of Over- 
Worton house ; and at the same time, Joseph- 
William, fourth son of the Rev. William Wit- 
son, of Over-Worton house, to Harriet-Ann, 
eldest dau. of Ambrose Moore, esq. 

18. At Brighton, the Rev. T. M. Patey, 
son of G. E. Patey, esq. of Canford Magna, 
Dorset, to Eliza, only dau. of H. Bartlett, esq. 
of Wimborne Minster.——At Kensington, 
C. Johns, esq. of Ryder st. St. James’s, to 
Sarah, relict of Lieut.-Gen. Cleiland.——At 
Bruff, Lieut.-Col. Jones, C.B. of the 61st Reg. 
to Elizabeth D. Tuthill, second dau. of the 
late John Tuthill, esq. of Kilmore house, co. 
Limerick. 

20. At Rome, the Marchese Campana, Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire, to Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Rowles, esq. of Stratton 
st.——At Salcombe Regis, Edward, second son 
of John Tyrrell, esq. of Sidcliffe, to Catherine- 
Spalding, youngest dau. of the late W. N. Ro- 
bertson, esq. of Lyth hall, Yorkshire.——At 
Camberwell, John Sutton Wilford, esq. for- 
merly of the 80th Rifles, to Elizabeth-Anne, 
second dau. of the late James West, esq. of 
Bryanston sq. 

21. At Brixton, Edw. Wetherell Rowden, esq. 
Fellow of New college, Oxford, to Mary-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the jate John C. Cooper, esq. 
—At Bishop Wearmouth, Robert Scurfield, 
esq. to Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. F. Liiff, 
D.D.—At St. George’s, Hanover sq. Frede- 


. rick A. Whimper, esq. Capt. of the 55th Regt. 


to Caroline-Anne, fourth dau. of the late Rev. 
John Fisher, Rector of Wavendon, Bucks.—— 
At Clifton, the Rev. E. Reynolds, Incumbent 
of Appledore, eldest son of Edward Reynolds, 
esq. of Studdon, to Sophia-Grace, only dau. of 
the late J. J. Reynolds, esq. of Winsford. 

22. At Stapleton, Glouc. the Rev. E. Percy 
Brett, M.A. to Sarah, dau. of the late Rev. 
Edward Hughes, Rector of Hardwick, co. Npm. 
—At Lambeth, J. C. Nesbit, esq. F.G.S., 
M.C.S.L., &c. to Sarah, dau. of Mr. H. Alder- 
ton, of Hastings.——At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver sq. John Campbell, esq. late Lieut. H. M. 
96th Kegt. to Fanny-Eugenia, dau. of the late 
Francis Vandervell, esq. of Croydon.— At 
Aylsham, Norfolk, George Anthony Partridge, 
esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s, youngest son of 
H. 8. Partridge, esq. Hockham hall, Norfolk, 
to Sarah-Anne, only dau. of the late Rev. W. 
H. Hoiworthy, Rector of Blickiing. 

23. At Bradwell, Oxf. Charles John Baker, 
esq. of Bloomsbury pl. youngest son of the late 
Sir Robert Baker, to Marianne-Harling, only 
dau. of the late Rev. ‘Thomas Cautley, Vicar of 
St. Clement’s, Cambridge, &c.—— At St. George 
the Martyr, Queen sg. George Yarde Sparke, 
esq. of Great Ormond st. to Eliza, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Larkins, formerly of 
South Mims.——At Haseley, Warwick, Wil- 
liam John Lucas, esq. eldest son of William 
Owen Lucas, esq. to Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. L. J. Boor, of Bodmin.—At 
Gloucester, Henry, second son of Thos. Ridg- 
way Brisdon, esq. of Bridge house, Bolton-le- 
Moors, to Mary-Susan, third dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. W. P. Cunningham, 24th Madras 
N. Inf.——At Barking, Essex, Richard-Henry, 
eldest son of Archer Ryland, esq. of Camber- 
well, to Ellen, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. Joseph Fayrer, Vicar of St. Teath, Corn- 
wall, and sister of the late Rey. Robert Fayrer, 
Incumbent of Emmanuel, Camberwell. 

25. At Islington, Arthur Alexander Cor- 
sellis, esq. of Wandsworth, only son of the 


late Lieut.-Col. Corsellis, E.1.C.S. to Eliza- 
Marsh, elder dau. of Thomas Hamber, esq. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Charles 
Cotton Ferard, esq. of Ascot place, Berks, to 
Emily-Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, M.A. Canon of St. Paul’s.——At High- 
gate, the Rev. Edw. Spencer Phelps, H. M. 8. 
Britannia, to Mary-Margaret, youngest dau. of 
the late D. Mackinlay, esq. of Buenos Ayres. 

80. At Llanfrynach, Brecknockshire, Digby 
Gerahty, esq. late of Her Majesty’s 15th Regt. 
and son of the late James Gerahty, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, of Dublin, to Augusta-Louisa, 
only child of the late W. A. Loader, esq. 12th 
Madras N. Inf.——At Liverpool, the Rev. O. 
E. Raymond, B.A. eldest son of the Rev. Oli- 
ver Raymond, L.L.B. Rector of Middleton, 
Essex, to Ellen-Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
William Foster, esq. of Liverpool.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Capt. the Hon. T. Vesey, 
Dawson, M.P. Coldstream Guards, to Augusta- 
Frederica-Anne, second dau. of the Right Hon. 
J. W. Fitz-Patrick, M.P.—At St. Maryle- 
bone, Henry Baker, esq. Surgeon of H. M. shi 
Britannia, son of Dr. Baker, of Maldon hall, 
Essex, to Fanny, eldest dau. of the late Chris- 
topher A. Lloyd Alderson, esq. of Ashford 
lodge, Hants.——At Donagheady, William 
Ogilby, of Liscleen, esq. to Adelaide-Charlotte, 
dau. of the Hon. and Key. Charles Douglas, of 
Earl’s Gift.——At Christ Church, St. Pancras, 
Arthur Mostyn Owen, esq. second son of the 
late W. M. Owen, esq. to Julia, third dau. of 
the late W. Herring, esq. of Hethersett hall, 
Norfolk.— aAt Witherley, Leic. Samuel John 
Goodwin Mallabey, esq. of Grendon, War. to 
to Maria-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
R. H. Millington, M.A. of Witherley house, 
and Incumbent of Warton, Warwickshire.—— 
At Walton-on-the-Hill, near Liverpool, Spen- 
cer-Naylor, third son of G. F. Dickson, esq. of 
Hanover ter. Regent’s park, to Eliza-Martha, 
second dau. of Fred. Boardman, esq. 

31. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Alex. Ro- 
bert Gray Stephen, esq. son of the late A. Ste- 
phen, M.D. Portobello, to Sarah-Jane, only 
dau. of John Hennen, M.D. Upper South- 
wick st. 

Feb.1. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Fran- 
cis Orme, esq. of Fitzroy sq. to Emily, youngest 
dau. of Thos. Metcalfe, esq of Hertford st. 
Mayfair. 

4. AtSt. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. John Fuller 
Maitland, esq. to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late 
George Noble, esq. and niece of the late John 
Noble, esq. of Gloucester pl.— At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, Edwin Worsleu, esq. Lieut. Ma- 
dras Army, youngest son of the late C. C. 8. 
Worsley, esq. and nephew of the late Gen. Sir 
H. Worsley, G.C.B. to Isabella-Sophia, young- 
est dau. of the late Thomas Dehany Hall, esq. 
of Jamaica——At Bathwick, George-Alfred, 
eldest son of the Rey. Alfred and the Lady 
Emily Lawrence, to Mary-Anne-Georgiana, 
dau. of the late Patrick Kirwan, esq. of Cregg, 
Galway.——At Earl’s Colne, Essex, Alexander 
Gilchrist, esq. barrister-at-law, to Anne, only 
surviving child of the late John Parker Bur- 
rows, esq.——At Dudley, the Rev. Francis 
Sands Bradshaw, M.A. Rector of Newmarket, 
Suffolk, to Emily-Jane, third dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Browne, Vicar of Dudley.——At Thurlas- 
ton, Leicestershire, George Granville Ran- 
dolph, Comm. R.N. to Eleanor-Harriet, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Joseph Arkwright, of Mark 
hall, Essex. 

5. At Cheltenham, George-Henry-Green, 
eldest son of the Rev. G. W. Bridges, to Ca- 
therine-Mary, youngest dau. of the late Tho- 
mas Pycroft, esq. of Bath.—— At Tewkesbury, 
the Rev. Charles Alien, Incumbent of Bushley, 
Wore. to Lydia-Frances, youngest dau. of Jo- 
seph Longmore, esq. of the Mythe house, 
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Glouc.——At St. Michael’s, Chester sq. Wil- 
liam Stobart, esq. to Sophia, youngest dau. of 
Col. W. Wylde, of the Royal Art.——At Ealing, 
the Rev. Henry Ashington, Rector of Kirkby 
and Asgarby, Linc. to Frances-Venton, eldest 
dau. of Major Osborn, E. I. Co. service.——~ At 
Preston, Lanc. the Rev. John Wilson, M.A. 
Curate of Docking, Norfolk, son of Mrs. Wil- 
son, of Northborough, to Maria-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Rev. John Owen Parr, M.A. 
Vicar of Preston. 

6. AtCartmel, Frederick-Cartwright, eldest 
son of G. Fred. Dickson, esq. of Hanover ter. 
Regent’s park, to Louisa, youngest dau. of 
Gray Rigge, esq. of Wood Broughton, Lanc. 
——At Hartley Westphall, Hants; the Rev. 
Julius Shadwell, Incumbent of Heywood, Lanc. 
son of the late Vice-Chancellor, to Louisa- 
Amelia, youngest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Keate, 
Canon of Windsor.--—At St. Marylebone, the 
Rev. Philip Bennett Power, M.A. Incumbent 
of Woburn Chapel, and Curate of St. Pancras, 
to Emma, third dau. of Joseph Anderson, esq. 
of the Holme, Regent’s park.——At Worcester, 
the Rev. G. W. Spooner, A.U. Curate of All 
Souls’ Langham place, to Frances-Agnes, dau. 
of the late Mr. T. C. Franklin, of Cheltenham. 
— At Norton Fitzwarren, Farnham Maxwell 
Lyte, esq. third son of the late Rev. H. F. 
Lyte, Incumbent of Lower Brixham, to Elea- 
nora-Julia, youngest dau. of C. H. Bolton, esq. 
of Kingsteignton.——At Somerleyton, Robert 
Ashby Reeve, esq. of Fern Hill, Melton, to 
Maria, dau. of the Rev. Edw. M. Love, Rector 
of Somerleyton and Blundeston. 

8. At Panfield, Essex, Benjamin Page, tenth 
son of Samuel Page, esq. of Dulwich, to Sophia- 
Ann, younger dau. of the Rev. R. L. lage, 
Rector of Panfield.——At Ipswich, John Dick- 
inson Trigge, esq. to Jane, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. George Smalley, formeriy Vicar of De- 
benham, Suffoik, and Minister of St. John’s 
Chapel, Gravesend. —— At Upper Chelsea, 
Kedgwin Hoskins Gough, esq of Hereford, to 
Lalla-Sarah-Heath, youngest dau. of the late 
William John Kaye, esq. one of H. M. Foreign 
Service Messengers. ——-At St. Pancras, Alfred 
Eyre, esq. of Blackheath, to Emily-Catherine, 
only dau. of the Rev. J. A. Wood, M.A. 

10. At St. George’s, Hanover sq. Edward 
Tyrwhitt, esq. son of the late Sir T. Tyrwhitt 
Jones, Bart. to Mary-Jane, dau. of Richard 
Ford, esq. 

11. At Plymouth, the Rev. Henry Hearle 
Cole, to Sarah-Jane, second dau. of the late 
Henry Gandy, esq. of Portland sq. Plymouth. 
——At Ashburton, Rev. John Turner Fisher, 
Incumbent of Hessenford, Cornwall, eldest 
son of J. G. Fisher, esq. of Great Yarmouth, 
to Sarah-Mary, only child of the late Robert 
Abraham, jun. esq. of Ashburton.— At Is- 
lington, Fred. Thompson, esq. of Desborough 
and Gresham st. City, to Sarah, widow of 
Thomas Warren, esq. of Albany house, Barns- 
bury park, Islington.——At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover sq. William David, esq. of Hyde park 
gate south, to Isabella-Susanuah, only dau. of 
the late J. Ridley, esq. of Ayton, Yorksh. and 
niece of Anthony Ridley, esq. of Queen sq. 
London.——At Cawood, the Rev. J. Charters, 
Curate of Wistow, near Selby, to Mary-Anne, 
only dau. of the late Jasper Smith, esq. of 
Goole Bank.—At Ash, Salop, William Ro- 
binson Lawford, esq. of Oerley hall, Oswestry, 
to Louisa-Cordelia, eldest dau. of the late Kev. 
Martin Benson, of Heath, Beds.——At Ludlow, 
William Urwick, esq. solicitor, Ludlow, to 
Anne, only dau. of the late Theophilus Sal 
wey, esq. R.N of Ashley Moor, Herefordshire . 
——At Bridgwater, Lieut.-Col. J. Fitz-Geral /, 
Madras Army, to Anne-Evered, dau. of Jo in 
Evered Poole, esq. Bridgwater.——At Br as- 
sels, John Hall, esq. son of Major Tho nas 
Hall, late of the Bengal Army, to Sarah-Ly ura, 
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fifth dau. of the late R. T. Goodwin, esq. Bom- 
bay Civil service. 

12. Rev. Hanmer Morgan, Rector of Lian- 

arean, Heref. to Mary, eldest dau. of the 

ev. Wm. Rayer, Rector of Tidcombe Portion, 
Tiverton.——At Ugborough, William Widid- 
combe, esq. of the 7th Bombay N.I. to Anne, 
second dau.; also, at the same time, Kenneth 
Leith Sunderland, esq. R.N. to Georgiana, 
youngest dau. of John Line Templer, <<! 
Torrhill, Devon.—At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, 
Major the Mon. James Colburne, eldest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord Seaton, to the Hon. Char- 
lotte De Burgh, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Lord Downes. -—— At St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Frederick Augustus Percy Wood, eldest 
son of the late Capt. Frederick Wood, of the 
Royal Navy, to Catherine-Jane, youngest dau. 
of the late Capt. John Elgee, of the 67th Foot. 
——At Gwinear, George ‘Trevelyan John, esq. 
23rd Royal Weish Fusiliers, eldest son of the 
late George Dennis John, esq. of Penzance, to 
Sarah-Ann, fourth dau. of Joseph Vivian, esq. 
of Roseworthy.——At Kensington, Henry J. 
Woodward, esq. late Capt. 1st Bombay Fusi- 
liers, to Catherine-Droz, dau. of the late Capt. 
Lamb, of the Bengal Army.——At Laleham, 
Middlesex, Charles Albert Goveti, esq. son of 
the Rev. Robert Govett, Vicar of Staines, to 
Fanny-Sophia, eldest surviving dau. of William 
Barras, esq. formerly of 9th Lancers.——At 
Cheltenham, the Rev. C. C. Domville, to Au- 
gusta-Pratt, relict of Major Erskine, and dau. 
of the late Sir Wm. Oldnali Russell, Chief 
Justice of Bengal.——At Brussels, Charles 
Terry, esq. of Clifton, to Jane, second dau. of 
John Hunter, esq. of Bruges. 

13. At St. Ewe, Cornwall, the Rev. J. 
Townshend Boscawen, Rector of Lamorran, 
Cornwall, to Mary, second dau. of J. Hearle 
Tremayne, esq. of Heligan. —— At Christ 
Church, Marylebone, the Rev. John Sheal, 
B.D., Rector of Caldaff, Donegal, to Elizabeth, 
fourth dau. of the late Sir Lachlan Maclean, of 
Sudbury, Suffolk.— At St. Nicholas, William 
Gillow, esq. of Woodnesborough, Kent, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of John Gillow, esq. of St. 
Nicholas, Thanet.——At Middleton iven, 
Salop, the Rev. F. S. Bolton, B.D. Perp. Curate 
of Salt, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
T. Rowley, D.D 

14. At Falmouth, Stanley Finnan Slater, 
esq. of H.M. 82d Regt. to Harriette-Maria, 
second dau. of the late A. R. L. Passingham, 
esq. R.N. 

15. At Brighton, the Rev. Septimus Rus- 
sell Davies, M.A. to Ann-Eliza, only dau. of 
Robert Brutton, esq. of Bethnal green. 

18. At Exeter, William H. Barry, esq. of 
Sydenham, Kent, to Caroline-Pitman, dau. of 
Thomas May, esq.——At Kenton Church, 
George Wm. Lillies, M.D. of Chudleigh, to 
Charlotte-Welch, youngest dau. of Wm. Col- 
lyns, esq. of Kenton.——At Croxhall, Derb. 
the Rev. Arthur Henry Anson, Rector of Pot- 
ter Hanworth, Linc. son of the Dean of Ches- 
ter, to Augusta-Theresa, eldest dau. of the 
Right Hon. Henry Tufnell, M.P.——At Chel- 
tenham, Charles H. Peirse, esq. late of 16th 
Regt. to Eliza-Frances, eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Crawder, K.H. formerly of 7th Fusiliers. 
——At Dublin, Sir John Joscelyn Coghill, Bart. 
to Catherine-Frances, second dau. of the Hon. 
John Plunket.——At St. Pancras, Thomas 
Eykyn, esq. of Bayswater, to Jane, second dau. 
of Richard Gilbert, esq. of Euston sq.——At 
Brighton, the Rev. Wm. Montgomery Beres- 
ford, son of the late Henry Barré Beresford, 
esq. of Learmount, Londonderry, to Rosa- 
Ellen, dau. of John Turner, esq.——At Hippo- 
lyts, Herts, J. Stewart Graves, esq. 68th Light 
inf. to Emma-Spencer, dau. of John Curling, 
esq. of Offley Holes and Gosmore. 

At Powick, Worc. the Rev. Henry 
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Wray, M.A., P.C. of St. Andrew's, Manches- 
ter (youngest son of the Rev. Canon Wray), 
to Madeline, eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. 
Vawdrey, of Harthill——At Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, Robert, eldest son of L. H. Bam- 
ford Hesketh, esq. of Gwrych castle, Denbigh- 
shire, to Ellen, second dau. of the late John 
Jones Bateman, esq. of Portland pl. and Pen- 
tre Mawr, Denb.——At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
William, fifth son of the late John Rogers, esq. 
banker, to Jane-Hyde, dau. of the Rev. Thos. 
Philips, Vicar of Toller-Fratrum, and grand- 
dau. of the late Adm. Hicks, R.N.—At 
Dover, Col. Tylden, R. Eng. to Mary, widow 
of the late Capt. J. H. Baldwin, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. G. D. Goodyar, Rector of Otter- 
den, Kent.——At Bray, Rerks, Adolphus de 
Ferrieres, only son of the Baron Du Bois de 
Ferrieres, of Hardwick hill, near Chepstow, to 
Annie, youngest dau. of W. Sheepshanks, esq. 
4) eds.——At Ardington, Berks, the Rev. 
Fred. E. Lott, Rector of Leafield, Oxfordshire, 
to Elizabeth, third dau. of the Rev. Dr. Barnes, 
Canon of Christ Church.——At_ Sculcoates, 
Yorksh. the Rev. C. W. Simons, P.C. of Crad- 
ley, Worc. to Charlotte, third dau. of the late 
John Harrison, esq. merchant, of Hull. 

22. At the British Embassy, Bruxelles, 
Adm. the Hon. Sir Fleetwood Pellew, to 
Madlle. Cecile Drummond de Melfort, dau. of 
the late Comte Edward de Melfort.——At St. 
Mary’s Marylebone, the Duca Filippo Laute 
Montafeltro, to Anna-Maria, dau. of the late 
Sir J. Murray, Bart. of Blackbarony. 

25. At Ferrybridge, the Rev. Joseph Brad- 
shaw, son of Robert Bradshaw, esq. of Mile- 
cross lodge, co. Down, to Jane-Annabella, 
second dau. of the Rev. W. Richardson, of 
Ferry Fryston, Yorkshire.——At Northampton, 
the Rev. Fred. Waters Greenstreet, B.A. of 
E. I. Co’s. service, to Catherine, third dau. of 
Henry Terry, esq. of Northampton. —— At 
South Cove, Suffolk, C. Chevallier, esq. eldest 
son of the late Rev. C. Chevallier, Rector of 
Bodingham, Suff. to Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. S. F. Harmer, R.N.; and C. J. Bar- 
row, esq. only son of the Rev. J. Barrow, to 
Maria, youngest dau. of the said Capt. Harmer. 
——At Bath, Joseph Hewitt,esq. M.D. of Bath, 
to Charlotte-Wright, dau. of the late Sam. 
Waterhouse, esq. of Colchester.——At Dundee, 
John de Havilland Utermarck, esq. H.M. Soli- 
citor-Gen. for Guernsey, to Helen-Douglas, 
youngest dau. of the late John Guthrie, esq. 
of Guthrie. 

26. At Exmouth, Devon, Charles Castleman, 
of St. Ives-house, Hants, to Louisa-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late John Hussey, 
esq. of Lyme, Dorset.——At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sq. Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, Bart. to 
Helena, second dau. of the Right Hon. Shaw 
Lefevre, Speaker of the House of Commons.—— 
At Derraighy, co. Dublin,Chas.Wm. Thompson, 
esq. A.M. Capt. 58th Regt. eldest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Thompson, 27th Regt. to 
Emily, dau. of William Caldbeck, esq. of Lis- 
burn.——At Newchurch in Rossendale, Lanc. 
Henry Goodwin Perfect, of Halifax, son of the 
late John Perfect, esq. of Pontefract, to Anna- 
Maria, youngest dau. of George Ormerod, esq. 
of Fernhill——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
the Rev. Lawrence Tuttiett, Curate of Ryde, 
to Helen-Carnegy, dau. of the late Capt. 
Hunter, E. 1. Co’s. service. 

27. At Brighton, W. E. Flood, esq. of Brigh- 
ton, to Emma, relict of George Duke, esq. of 
Hastings.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. 
Samuel U. Barrett, esq. of Connaught sq. to 
Julia-Amelia, youngest dau. of Alex. Erskine, 
esq. of Bryanstone sq.——At North Rode, 
Cheshire, Charles Caulfield Moore, esq. of 
Chudleigh, eldest son of the Rev. William 
Moore, of Brimsfield, Glouc, to Elizabeth- 
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Maria, eldest dau. of the late Rev. George 
Bonner, of Cheltenham.——At Dublin, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Howth, to Henrietta- 
Digby, only child of Peter Barfoot, esq. of 
Midlington house, Hants, and Landenstown, 
co. Kildare.——At Dowlishwake, Crewe Alston, 
esq. of Odell castle, Beds, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Hugh Speke, M.A. of Wakehill.—— 
At Littleham, Thomas Maitland Snow, esq. 
banker, eldest son of Thomas Snow, esq. of 
Franklyn, to Eliza, second dau. of the late 
J. P. Nathan, esq. of Jamaica.——At Newton 
Tony, Wilts, Thomas Everett Fowle, esq. of 
Durrington house, Wilts, to Sarah-Ann-Har- 
riet, younger dau. of the Rev. Hugh Price, 
Rector of Newton Tony.——At Broughton, 
Staff. the Rev. Archibald Paris, M.A. Rector 
of Hawerby, Linc. to Caroline, second dau. of 
Sir H. D. Broughton, Bart.——In Tralee, Wm. 
Hamilton Rowan, esq. Sub-Inspector of Con- 
stabulary, third son of Sidney Hamilton, esq. 
co. Down, to Susan-Morony, eldest dau. of 
George Thomas Hare, esq. late of Ballybrown, 
co. Limerick.——At Emsworth, Hants, the 
Rev. George R. Edwards, of Brandsby, Yorksh. 
to Catherine-Lindesay-Wemyss, dau. of the 
late Gen. Alex. Graham Stirling, of Duchray 
and Auchyle.——At Cahir house, Wm. Colohan, 
esq. second son of William Colahan, esq. M.D. 
to Bessy, second dau. of James Dillon, esq.—— 
At St. Martin’s Westminster, Berdmore Comp- 
ton, esq. to Agnes-Priscilla, dau. of Lady 
Emily and Andrew Mortimer Drummond, esq. 
——At Leamington, Lieut. Willoughby, R.N. 
youngest son of the late Robt. Willoughby, 
esq. of Kingsbury cliff house, Warw. to Mary- 
Anne, only dau. of the late Rev. J. J. Lowe, 
Rector of Fletton.——At Boldon, the Rev. 
Arthur Shadwell, Rector of Langton, Yorksh. 
son of the late Vice-Chancellor of England, to 
Charlotte, dau. of the Rey. John Collinson.—— 
At Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev.T. W. Mason, 
M.A. to Ellen, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Alex. Armstrong. —— At Edinburgh, James 
Yates, esq. of Oxford sq. London, to Frances- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of Richd. Williams, esq. 
——At St. Margaret’s Westminster, James R. 
Wyatt, esq. of Heathfield, Wimbledon, to 
Emily, dau. of Christopher Hodgson, esq. of 
Dean’s yard. 

28. At Borris, co. Carlow, Capt. Middleton, 
R. Art. to Harriet-Margaret, dau. to Lady 
Harriet and the late Thomas Kavanagh, esq. 
——At Dublin, Henry Maddocks, esq. only 
son of the late J. Maddocks, esq. to Anna- 
Frances, third dau. of Arthur O’Brien Bernard, 
~ of Carlow, and Mount-Bernard, Isle Man. 

March 1. At Mountrath, the Rev. Thos. 
Kennedy, Incumbent of Shanaho, co. Mona- 
ghan, to Georgina-Hester, third dau. of James 

mith, esq. of Newpark, in the Queen’s County. 
——At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. T. W. 
Dawson, of Petersham, Surrey, to Elizabeth, 
relict of Frederick Danofsky, esq. of Isleworth. 
——At Tiverton, the Rev. Arthur H. Hosmer, 
of Bishop’s Lidiard, only son of Capt. Hosmer, 
R.N. to Ellen-Georgiana-Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Major-Gen. C. 8. Fagan, C.B.——At 
Courtrai, in Belgium, John Berington, of Moat 
hall, Shropshire, esq. eldest son of Col. Bering- 
ton, of Bruges, to Georgina-Deborah, second 
dau. of the late J. S. Coxon, of Flesk Priory, 
Killarney, esq.——At Wareham, Samuel Taylor 
Gwynn, esq. of Burnham, Essex, son of the 
late Samuel Gwynn, esq. solicitor, to Eliza, 
youngest dau. of the late George Smith, esq. 
of Wellington, and sister of the Bishop of 
Victoria. 

3. At Cheltenham, Loftus Algernon Abra- 
ham Tottenham, esq. of Glenade, only son of 
L. A. Tottenham, esq. and nephew to the Earl 
of Erne, to Constance-Marian, second dau. of 
the late Newton Wigney,esq.M.P. for Brighton. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Marquess or NorTHAMPTON. 

Jan. 17. AtCastle Ashby, Northamp- 
tonshire, aged 61, the Most Hon. Spencer 
Joshua Alwyne Compton, second Mar- 
quess of Northampton, Earl Compton, of 
Compton, co. Warwick, and Baron Wil- 
mington, of Wilmington, co. Sussex (1812), 
tenth Earl of Northampton (1618), a 
Trustee of the British Museum, President 
of the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the Architec- 
tural Society of the Archdeaconry of 
Northampton, M.A., F.R.S., and F.S.A. 

This much respected nobleman was 
born on the 2d Jan. 1790, the second but 
only surviving son of Charles the ninth 
Earl and first Marquess of Northampton, 
by Mary, only daughter of Joshua Smith, 
esq. of Erlestoke Park, co. Wilts. 

Educated at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
he there not only acquired and cultivated 
the taste and information which dis- 
tinguished him in after life, but formed 
many of those affectionate ties of friend- 
ship which were not only continued’ but 
strengthened up to the very period of his 
death. Dr. Peacock the present excel- 
lent Dean of Ely, Professor Sedgwick, the 
Archbishop of York, Sir John Herschel, 
and Professor Empson were his con- 
temporaries, associates, and friends; and, 
though somewhat his juniors, Whewell, 
Master of Trinity; Airy, Astronomer, 
Royal ; Bishop Thirlwall, and Professor 
Willis all cordially entered into the same 
friendly association. His Lordship took 
the degree of M.A. in 1810. 

In 1812, on the assassination of Mr. 
Spencer Perceval, who was member for 
Northampton, Lord Compton was chosen 
to succeed him. He was a near relation 
of the late Prime Minister; and his im- 
mediate connexions were all of the highest 
Tory politics ; but he soon was remarked 
for a determined independence, which, by 
the party with which he was generally as- 
sociated, was often censured as imprac- 
ticable and crotchety. By those who 
viewed his conduct more truly, a high- 
minded love of truth, and a determination 
to perform his duty, were apparent as 
governing his conduct throughout. He 
repeatedly expressed his strong preference 
for a system of direct rather than of indi- 
rect taxation, and he even incurred the 
unpopularity of opposing the repeal of the 
property-tax in 1816 on this ground. 
The leader of the Opposition, George 
Ponsonby, admitted that Lord Compton 
had done so in a manly and dignified 
manner, “though at a time when the 
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Ministers have nothing to say for them- 
selves.’’ Jord Compton expressed on a 
subsequent day his surprise at the conduct 
of Government in repealing the war malt- 
tax, after having declared their conviction 
of the absolute necessity of retaining the 
property-tax ; and he attributed this con- 
duct, which produced in his mind the 
deepest disappointment, to a false seeking 
after popularity. Lord Compton associ- 
ated himself soon after with Wilberforce 
and the noble and excellent band of men 
who devoted themselves to the cause of 
Africa. The same association connected 
him with Sir James Mackintosh as a 
criminal law reformer; and by his conduct 
on the case of Parga, on the Alien Act, 
and on the constitutional amendments 
which he proposed in the Seditious Meet- 
ings Act in 1819, he manifested how far 
he had advanced beyond the foreign policy 
of Lord Castlereagh, or the home policy of 
Lord Sidmouth. It was on one of these 
occasions that Lord Castlereagh charged 
him with ‘‘ turning his back on himself.’ 

Many circumstances had contributed to 
the rapid and honourable progress of Lord 
Compton’s convictions, and to the ad- 
vance which he subsequently made in 
liberal opinions. He had the happiness 
of forming an alliance with one of the 
most amiable and distinguished of women. 
In 1815 he married Miss Maclean Cle- 
phane, daughter and heiress of General 
Clephane, a lady whose native and original 
genius had been matured by the most 
careful cultivation. She was intimately 
known as a young favourite, and was 
justly estimated by Walter Scott, who 
discovered in her mind a genius kindred 
to his own. Mistress of all refined and 
elegant accomplishments, a good musician 
and distinguished artist, her poetical 
powers constituted her highest intellectual 
distinction. Though her noble poem of 
Irene was printed for the sake of her 
family and friends, it was never given to 
the world. But minor poems, of great 
beauty, were allowed to appear after her 
death in some of the miscellanies of the 
day. It would, indeed, have been surpris- 
ing if the house which Lord and Lady 
Compton formed and adorned at Rome, 
graced as it was with all the virtue, the 
genius, and the accomplishments of the 
husband and wife, did not become a centre 
of attraction in Italy. It presented that 
rare combination of the simple domestic 
virtues of an English fireside, and the 
enthusiasm for the reign of art, of litera- 
ture, and of ——_ which on such a 
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soil could not but produce both flowers 
and fruit. It was impossible for Lord 
and Lady Compton to reside in Italy at 
that period without feeling the deepest 
sympathy for some of the unfortunate 
victims of despotic authority both at 
Lombardy and Naples. Many of them 
were noblehearted, though perhaps impru- 
dent and over-eager men; and their fate 
and sufferings are still a reproach to the 
sovereigns of the holy alliance, which 
must exist so long as the names of Santa 
Rosa, Gonfalonieri, Vicomte d’Arragone, 
Silvio Pellico, and their associates are 
remembered. Those acts of cruel severity 
were nowhere felt more acutely than at 
the Quattro Fontane and the other houses 
which Lord and Lady Compton succes- 
sively occupied in Italy. In the mind of 
Lady Compton this was felt deeply, for in 
her all the gentle affections of a woman 
were combined with the energy, the scorn 
of wrong, and the hatred of injustice and 
tyranny which could have warmed the 
heart and nerved the arm of the most re- 
solute patriot. Nor was this feeling al- 
lowed to evaporate in mere sympathy and 
unavailing regret. Lord Compton, se- 
conded by Mr. Robert Gordon and others 
of his countrymen, interfered actively and 
successfully on behalf of some of the in- 
nocent and of the suffering. 

For many years Italy was the favourite 
residence of this excellent English family, 
and for years they might be pointed out 
to foreigners with pride as the best repre- 
sentatives of the British aristocracy. ‘The 
greatest of all domestic calamities was 
impending. In 1830 Lord and Lady 
Northampton, who had succeeded to the 
honours of the family in 1828, were re- 
siding at Rome. She had just been con- 
fined, and, to all appearance, was recovering 
her strength. Her husband quitted her 
for a morning’s excursion on the Campag- 
na, and on his return he found the source 
and partner of his happiness, she who for 
fifteen years had been the pride and orna- 
ment of his home, and who was the tender 
guide of his children, had ceased to live. 
Lord Northampton removed his family to 
England at once. Within his noble park 
at Ashby, in the picturesque domestic 
church which adjoins the castle, is raised 
a beautiful monument to the wife he lost; 
and his whole subsequent life, his devo- 
tion to her children, his undeviating re- 
gard for the surviving members of her 
family, his steadfastness in making her 
friends his friends, and permitting no tie 
which she had knit to be broken, is a more 
touching memorial of his love than the 
chisel of the statuary or the inscription of 
the poet could have furnished. 

But the sorrow of Lord Northampton 
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was not shown in weak or unmanly re- 
grets. He proved himself worthy of the 
glorious woman whom he had lost by the 
zeal and energy with which he applied 
himself to the duties and functions of his 
position. He became, in the highest 
sense of the word, a practical English 
gentleman. He took his seat in Parlia- 
ment, without making himself one of the 
drilled squadron of party men, and he pro- 
moted honestly and conscientiously the 
great cause of constitutional improvement. 
In 1832 Lord Northampton anticipated the 
probable inconvenience which might arise 
from the effect of continuing the old state 
of the law in respect to vacating seats on 
acceptance of office, when by the passing 
of the Reform Act any apprehension of 
the undue influence of the Crown or of 
the Government was removed. Lord 
Grey stated his opinion to be favourable to 
the proposal (June 1, 1832); and Lord 
Northampton explained and recommended 
his plan in an able letter, which he 
printed, addressed to one of his oldest and 
most attached friends, Mr. Spring Rice.* 
The measure was introduced as a separate 
bill; but, though not opposed on its 
merits, was not carried into law. 

The name of the second Marquess of 
Northampton, however, will be chiefly 
remembered for his taste in literature and 
the fine arts, and his devotion to science. 
These pursuits not only enriched his library 
and his mineralogical and geological cabi- 
nets, but incited him to the more active em- 
ployment of furthering the objects of some 
of our most important scientific institu- 
tions. He was one of the earliest occu- 
pants of the president’s chair at the Geo- 
logical Society, which had adopted the 
plan of election for a single year only. 
He also presided at the sixth meeting of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, holden at Bristol in 
1836, and at the eighteenth held at Swan- 
sea in 1848. 

In 1838, on the retirement of his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex from 
the presidency of the Royal Society, the 
varied and recognized accomplishments of 
Lord Northampton pointed him out as 
the individual most worthy to succeed to 
our highest scientific honour. Without 
pretending to possess very deep erudition 
in matters of science, he possessed very 
general knowledge, and the most active 
sympathy both for science and its pro- 


* It will be interesting to our readers 
to know that for a large portion of the 
present memoir we are indebted to an 
article in the Times newspaper, which is 
attributed to the pen of Lord arate 

Edit. 
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fessors. His associations with all our 
most eminent philosophers, his knowledge 
of their fellow-labourers on the continent, 
his familiarity with foreign languages, and 
his cheerful and splendid hospitality, 
rendered the period of his government 
greatly beneficial to the Royal Society. 
His retirement in 1849 was regretted by 
all, though the admirable selection made 
of his successor (the Earl of Rosse) has 
done honour to the scientific world. 

Lord Northampton’s deep interest in 
the fine arts, and acquaintance with the 
galleries of Italy, would have enabled him 
to confer services on his country in his 
capacity of one of the trustees of the 
National Gallery, if the Legislature and 
our Government had been sufficiently 
liberal, and, we may add, sufficiently wise, 
to appreciate the duty and the obligation 
of seizing all opportunities of increasing 
our national collection. 

Lord Northampton was also an ex- 
cellent architect and archeologist. Being 
himself an admirable draughtsman, hav- 
ing studied with his mind, as well as 
with his eye, the best examples of past 
times in England and on the continent, 
he was well fitted to be a fellow-labourer 
with Professors Willis, Whewell, and 
Peacock, whose great taste and knowledge 
sooner applied would have protected our 
country from the disgraceful specimens of 
ignorance which are scattered over the 
surface of England. 

IntheArchzological Association founded 
in 1844 the Marquess of Northampton 
tock the liveliest interest. At the time 
of the rupture which carried off its pre- 
sident (Lord Albert Conyngham) and 
others of its officers, he became its chief 
patron: he presided at the meeting at 
Winchester in 1845, and it was there that, 
at his suggestion, (and in conformity to 
similar bodies with which he was familiar 
in Italy,) its designation was altered to 
‘* The Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’’ in order to leave 
the divergent party without true grounds 
for complaining that they encountered 
any molestation or interference in the path 
they had taken for themselves. He was 
present at all the subsequent annual meet- 
ings of the Institute, held at York, Nor- 
wich, Lincoln, Salisbury, and Oxford, 
assuming again on the last occasion the 
post of president, todo which he hastened 
his return from Egypt. On taking leave 
of the assemblage in the Senate House, 
he expressed his anticipations of welcom- 
ing them on a future occasion in North- 
amptonshire, a proposal which was only 
deferred in prospect of his probable ab- 
sence from England in the summer of the 
present year. 
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Lord Northampton made one commu- 
nication to the Society of Antiquaries, and 
which is printed in the xxxtind volume 
of the Archologia, with two plates: 
being Observations upon a Greek Vase dis- 
covered in Etruria, and in his own pos- 
session, bearing the name of the fabrica- 
tor Nicosthenes. Etruscan vases formed 
a subject to which he had paid much at- 
tention. In the same volume also is 
another plate, representing a terra cotta 
statue of Eros, in his Lordship’s collec- 
tion. 

It is an interesting circumstance, and 
worthy of note, that the authors of two 
of the most magnificent literary underta- 
kings of our day, directed some of their 
earliest efforts to the mansion and family 
of Castle Ashby. We allude to Mr. 
Robinson’s Vitruvius Britannicus and Mr. 
Drummond’s Histories of the Noble 
Families of England. Though each of 
these works, borne down perhaps by their 
own grandeur, proceeded but a little way 
on their destined career, they did not cease 
without having duly commemorated Castle 
Ashby and the Comptons. In Mr. Ro- 
binson’s work (1841) the description and 
history of the family was supplied by Mr. 
Baker the historian of Northamptonshire, 
being an unpublished portion of that au- 
thor’s great work. Mr. Drummond’s 
book (1842), in addition to its series of 
family portraits, contains an engraving of 
the monument of the Marchioness of 
Northampton, sculptured by Pietro Tene- 
rani, of Carrara, in 1836. 

Some of Lord Northampton’s poems 
have appeared in various publications, 
and are specimens of good taste and good 
feeling. Several of them are published 
in a very interesting volume called the 
Tribute, to which many of our most dis- 
tinguished writers, Wordsworth, Rogers, 
Moore, Scott, Alfred Tennyson, and 
others, were contributors. This publica- 
tion, which was edited by Lord North- 
ampton, is deserving of special notice, as 
significant of his character. The late 
Rev. E. Smedley, well known as a man of 
refined taste and of enlarged literary 
knowledge, became the victim of a most 
severe and painful disease whilst in the 
prime of life. He was almost incapa- 
citated from exertion by physical suffering, 
and yet mental exertion was required for 
his own support and for that of his family. 
His correspondence, which is now pub- 
lished, proves that his unquestionable 
abilities and his bright and genial social 
powers, which were the least of his endow- 
ments, are lost in the higher interest ex- 
cited by his deep faith, his spirit of true 
devotion, and his Christian resignation. 
Mr. Smedley died, and left a family 
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slenderly provided for, in days when the 
pension list was seldom honoured by 
names like his. For the purpose of bene- 
fiting the family of a man of genius, and 
that in a way that was appropriate and 
respectful, the Tribute was edited by Lord 
Northampton, and it contributed in no 
inconsiderable degree towards the kind 
object for which it was undertaken. This 
is only one example among many of the 
active beneficence of Lord Northampton. 
His charity was unostentatious, but it 
was noble and discriminating ; and many 
a deserving sufferer has reason to be 
thankful for the sympathy and relief re- 
ceived from Castle Ashby. In Jan. 1840 
his Northamptonshire and Warwickshire 
tenantry united in presenting to him a 
handsome silver candelabrum, “ as a tri- 
bute of respect and grateful attachment 
to a generous landlord.’’ 

There have been few persons in our 
time of more varied accomplishments, of 
more extended knowledge, or who, by 
preserving a just balance between his 
various functions, fulfilled more thorough- 
ly the duties of his station. His calm 
and unobtrusive manners, and the peculiar 
simplicity and singleness of his mind, 
made others almost as unconscious of 
many of his rare and peculiar excellences 
as he was himself. By those who were 
admitted into his closer intimacy, and 
who had an opportunity of judging how 
his public as well as his private duties 
were performed, the magnitude of the loss 
sustained not only by his family and his 
circle of friends, but by all who are con- 
nected with science, literature, and the 
fine arts, will be fully appreciated. 

Never the possessor of a strong consti- 
tution, his Lordship had, for some weeks 
prior to his decease, been in declining 
health, but it was only within a few days 
that any serious apprehension was enter- 
tained for him. He was present in his 
place as Chairman of the Northampton 
Quarter Sessions only a fortnight before 
his death, and, though it was known to 


his brother magistrates that he was in | 


such delicate health as to render it unwise 
for him to attend the business to its close, 
his indisposition was mainly attributed to 
his very natural anxiety for Viscount Al 
ford, then in dying circumstances. Nor, 
indeed, is it by any means improbable 
that the death of his noble son-in-law, 
after a long and trying illness, operated 
with most injurious, if not fatal, effect 
upon the highly sensitive mind of the 
lamented Marquess. At the solicitation 
of his family he returned from Ashridge 
without waiting to attend Lord Alford’s 
funeral. Lady Marianne Alford reached 
her noble father’s seat on Monday, Jan. 13, 
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to experience a fresh shock in the de- 
parture of a beloved and most affectionate 
parent. Who will not sympathise—deep- 
ly sympathise—with such affliction ? Her 
Ladyship, with a presage of her father’s 
danger, immediately after her arrival at 
Castle Ashby, sent for Mr. Boodle, the 
medical gentleman who accompanied the 
party to Egypt, and subsequently re- 
mained in attendance upon Viscount Al- 
ford until his lordship’s death. The 
professional services of Dr. Kerr of 
Northampton were also put in requisi- 
tion. All, however, was of noavail. The 
Marquess continued to grow worse, though 
his dissolution was not thought to be so 
near. His valet entered his lordship’s 
room shortly before six o’clock in the 
morning, and found him apparently sleep- 
ing calmly. He returned in about half 
an hour, when he observed a change of 
position, and discovered that his lordship 
had ceased to exist. 

The Marquess of Northampton married, 
on the 24th July, 1815, Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Major-General Douglas Mac- 
lean Clephane, of Torloisk, and had issue 
four sous and two daughters, all of whom 
survive him: 1. Charles, now Marquess 
of Northampton ; 2. Marianne- Margaret, 
Viscountess Alford, married in 1841, and 
lately left a widow (see the memoir of 
Lord Alford in our last number); 3. Lord 
William Compton, Capt. R.N. who mar. 
ried in 1844 Eliza, third daughter of Rear- 
Adm. the Hon. George Elliot, C.B. and 
niece to the Earl of Minto, and has issue; 
4, Lord Spencer Scott Compton, Capt. 
15th Light Dragoons; 5. the Rev. Lord 
Alwyne Compton, who married in August 
last Florence-Caroline, eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. Robert Anderson, of 
Brighton, and niece to Lord Teignmouth; 
6. Lady Margaret-Mary-Frances-Eliza- 
beth, born at Rome in 1830, a few days 
before her mother’s death. 

The present Marquess was born in 1816, 
and is unmarried. In 1831 he assumed, 
by royal sign manual, the name of Doug- 
las before his own, as heir to his mother 
of the estate of Kirkness, to which she 
succeeded on the death of her paternal 
grandmother, Anna Jane Douglas, of 
Kirkness, who died in 1827. 

The funeral of the late Marquess was 
very privately conducted at Castle Ashby 
on the 25th of January. The only 
mourners invited in addition to his own 
family were his intimate friends Lord 
Monteagle and the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, 
the Rev. Dr. Langley, Dr. Kerr, and 
Mr. Boodle, the Rev. Mr. Woolward 
(tutor to Lady Alford’sson,) the domestics, 
and the tenantry : though some three or 
four thousand spectators were present, 
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anxious to see the last of a nobleman who 
was so much beloved by all classes. The 
service was performed by the Rev. G. S. 
Cautley, Rector of Chadston, Private 
Chaplain to the late Marquess; and on 
the following Sunday a funeral sermon 
was preached at Ashby church, by the 
Rev. Dr. Langley. 

An excellent likeness of the Marquess 
of Northampton was painted for the Royal 
Society by the late Thomas Phillips, R.A. 
(and finished by his son H. W. Phillips), 
and it has been engraved in mezzotinto 
by Mr. W. Walker. A drawing in the 
possession of Mr. Weld at the Royal 
Society’s rooms has also been recently 
engraved in the Illustrated London News. 


Tur DowaGER CounreESS OF 
CHARLEVILLE. 

Feb. 24. At her residence in Caven- 
dish-square, aged 90, the Right Hon. 
Catharine Maria dowager Countess of 
Charleville. 

This lady was one of the most estimable 
and remarkable women of any age or epoch. 
Had she been born a Frenchwoman and 
lived in France, she would have been as- 
signed a place in social history with the 
Sevignés and the du Deffands; for she 
possessed in an eminent degree the quali- 
ties to which they owe their fame, without 
a particle of their frivolity or their heart- 
lessness. She was the only daughter of 
Thomas Townley Dawson, esq. a member 
of the family which was ennobled in the 
person of the first Lord Cremorne. She 
received the principal part of her educa- 
tion at a French convent, and her memory 
was stored with curious traits of French 
manners prior to the first revolution. But 
Dublin, in its most brilliant days, was her 
favourite theme. She had mixed fami- 
liarly with all that was most distinguished 
for talent, eloquence, wit, or patriotism, 
during the concluding quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century, in the Irish capital. Lord 
Clare and Grattan, notwithstanding their 
marked opposition of character and party, 
were equally her friends. She was with 
Grattan in his last illness, during the me- 
morable interview with the late Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, when that noble Lord announced 
to him that he was to be buried in West- 
minster Abbey. She was the person to 
whom Lord Clare communicated the re- 
markable fact (left unnoticed by Moore), 
that when Lady Edward Fitzgerald en- 
treated Lord Clare (then Chancellor) to 
give her an order to see her husband in 
prison, Lord Clare replied: ‘*I have no 
power to give you an order, but I can 
take any one I like with me to visit any 
prisoner, and my carriage is at the door.” 

Her first husband was James Tisdale, 
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esq. a gentleman of family and fortune in 
the county Louth. He died in 1797, and 
in the following year she married Charles- 
William Lord Tullamore, who was in 
1800 advanced to the title of Viscount 
Charleville, and in 1806 to the dignity of 
Earl. Soon afterwards her firmness and 
conjugal affection were put to a severe 
test. During the Irish Rebellion, Lord 
Tullamore was acting as one of the dis- 
trict generals in King’s County, whilst she 
remained in Dublin. She resolved on 
joining him, and effected her purpose with 
no other escort than her maid, but armed 
with pistols, one of which she had occasion 
to present at the head of a troublesome 
innkeeper, who thought proper to usurp 
the duties of the police. 

Her name has been popularly associated 
with literature in a manner which always 
gave her unmitigated pain. Early in 
1798, and prior to the marriage, the late 
Earl (a very clever and accomplished man) 
printed for private circulation a transla- 
tion of Voltaire’s “ Pucelle.” In one of 
the notes to a satirical poem from the pen 
of an Irish barrister (now an English 
privy councillor of no inconsiderable note 
in politics and literature), it was insinu- 
ated that ‘‘ lawn sleeves and gauze petti- 
coats ’’ had been associated in some man- 
ner with his lordship in this work. The 
“lawn sleeves ” were understood to belong 
to the late Bishop Marlay, and the “ petti- 
coats ’’ to indicate that Lady Charleville 
had lent her aid. The work is now ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and much prized by 
book-collectors ; and, to enhance its value, 
it is almost invariably advertized as by 
Lady Charleville. The fact is, she had 
nothing whatever to do with it. Her dis- 
tinct disavowal (for which we can vouch) 
will fully satisfy all her personal acquaint- 
ances on this point; for she was the soul 
of truth and honour. They also—at least 
those who lived much with her—must 
know that nothing could be more alien 
from her tone of mind, taste, and intellec- 
tual tendencies than the translation in 
question. It is rendered into vernacular 
English, and abounds in phrases with 
which no woman in Lady Charleville’s 
rank of life could be familiar. She tho- 
roughly enjoyed wit, but had comparatively 
small relish for humour, and was instinct- 
ively repelled by the smallest approxima- 
tion to vulgarity. Now, in this translation, 
the wit of the original is very frequently 
broadened into humour, and coarsened 
without warrant from the text. Judging, 
therefore, solely from internal evidence, 
we should no more believe that the Eng- 
lish version was, wholly or in part, the 
work of Lady Charleville, than that a 
woman was the author of ‘‘ Tom Jones,’’ 
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The part of her life to which Lady 
Charleville herself recurred with most 
pleasure, and in which she took most 
pride, was that which she passed at Charle- 
ville Castle, King’s County, in the midst 
of her late husband’s tenantry and depend- 
ants. She was bred up in Protestant as- 
cendancy principles, and had imbibed 
strong family prejudices against Roman 
Catholics. But her mind was far too 
liberal and too enlightened to miss the 
true course to be pursued by an Irish pro- 
prietor. She established schools open to 
both creeds alike, and lived on excellent 
terms with the Roman Catholic clergy in 
her neighbourhood, who—seeing that pro- 
selytizing was the last thing in her thoughts, 
and that she was simply anxious to elevate 
the moral as well as to improve the phy- 
sical condition of the peasantry—cordially 
co-operated in her views. It was her fixed 
belief, founded on careful observation and 
deep refiection, that a State provision for 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland was 
indispensable to the lasting tranquillization 
of the country. 

She lost the use of her lower limbs from 
rheumatism before she passed middle life, 
and she was entirely dependent on others 
for locomotion; yet her spirits were ex- 
cellent, except under the immediate pres- 
sure of affliction, to which she was exposed 
in no ordinary degree from her warm heart 
and affectionate disposition. It would be 
impossible to cite a more memorable ex- 
ample in disproof of the common-place 
doctrine—that the heart and the imagina- 
tion necessarily grow torpid and inactive 
in old age. We strongly suspect that, 
when fancy and sensibility appear to pass 
away with advancing years, they never in 
point of fact existed, and that the flush, 
flutter, and vivacity of youth were mistaken 
for them. Her chief amusement, almost 
to her last hour, was painting, and the style 
of art which she cultivated was the very 
highest. Her generosity was boundless, 
and whenever any sacrifice, personal or 
pecuniary, was demanded of her, her only 
anxiety was to do what was right. The 
moment she was satisfied in this respect, 
the struggle was at an end. Her conver- 
sation was eminently entertaining, in- 
structive, and improving. But we have 
said enough to complete our tribute; and 
we should hardly have ventured to say so 
much, had we not felt that, by occasionally 
removing the veil from private excellence 
and holding it up as an example, we may 
materially promote the great cause of vir- 
tue, truth, and benevolence throughout 
the world.— Morning Chronicle. H. 

The Earl of Charleville died on the 31st 
Oct. 1835, having had issue an only child, 
Charles- William the present Earl, 
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Lorp BERNERS. 

Feb. 26. At Kirby Cane, Norfolk, aged 
88, the Right Hon. and Rev. Henry Wil- 
son, Baron Berners (1455), Rector of 
Kirby Cane, and of Allexton, co. Leic. 

Lord Berners was born on the Ist Oct. 
1762, and was the second son of Henry 
William Wilson, esq. of Kirby Cane, 
Didlington, and Ashwell Thorpe, Norfolk, 
by Mary, daughter of Sir John Miller, 
Bart. He was a member of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1785, M.A. 1789. He was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Allexton in 1814 
by his elder brother, and to Kirby Cane 
in 1820 by the same patron. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 25th 
March, 1838, on the death of his brother 
Robert Lord Berners (formerly better 
known as Colonel Wilson), in whose fa- 
vour the abeyance of that ancient barony 
had been terminated in 1832 (see the 
memoir of that nobleman in our vol. IX. 
p- 656). 

Having spent the prime of life in the 
discharge of his duties as a country cler- 
gyman, he was not by association, nor by 
mental constitution, fitted for the anxie- 
ties and excitement of a political life, and 
therefore only attended his place in the 
House of Lords on a few occasions, soon 
after he succeeded to the title, one of 
which was to vote for the Reform Bill. 
But, though absent in person, his proxy 
was always given to the support of the 
Whigs, of whom he was, through life, a 
firm and staunch supporter. In his Lord- 
ship poverty has lost a ready, liberal 
friend, and sorrow a true and generous 
sympaphiser and comforter, one whose ear 
was ever ready to hear the tale of the dis- 
tressed, and whose hand with rival alacrity 
relieved their wants. 

The late Lord Berners married, on the 
Ist May, 1788, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Sumpter, esq. of Histon, co. 
Cambridge; and by that lady, who died 
on the 19th Dec. 1845, he had issue two 
sons and five daughters: 1. the Hon. Char- 
lotte, married in 1809 to Abbot Upcher, 
esq. of Sheringham hall, Norfolk, who 
died in 1819; 2. the Hon. Elizabeth, 
married in 1810 to the Rev. William 
Chester, cousin to Lord Bagot, who died 
in 1838; 3. Anne, who died young; 4. 
the Hon. Mary Wilson ; 5. Henry-Wil- 
liam now Lord Berners; 6. the Hon. 
Anne, married to the Rev. John Mun- 
nings Johnson, Rector of Scoulton, Nor- 
folk ; and,7. the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Wilson, who died on the 10th Dec. last. 
and is noticed in our Feb. number, p. 212. 

The present peer was born in 1797, and 
has recently resided at Keythorpe hall in 
Leicestershire, of which county he is a 
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deputy lieutenant. He married, in 1823, 
his cousin, Mary-Letitia, elder daughter 
and co-heir of Colonel George Crump, of 
Allexton hall, co. Leic. ; but has no issue. 
The next heir is his nephew, the only son 
of the late Hon. and Rev. Robert Wilson. 


Lorp Bextey. 

Feb. 8. At Footscray Place, Kent, in 
his 85th year, the Right Hon. Nicholas 
Vansittart, Baron Bexley, co. Kent, a 
Privy Councillor of Great Britain and 
of Ireland, a Commissioner for Building 
Churches and of the Metropolitan Roads, 
High Steward of Harwich, a Bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, a Governor of King’s Col- 
lege, London, President of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and of the Prayer- 
Book and Homily Society, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
and F.S.A. 

Lord Bexley was born on the 29th 
April, 1766. His father, Henry Vansittart, 
esq. was sometime Governor of Bengal ; 
and was lost in the Aurora frigate, in the 
Mozambique channel, about Jan. 1771. 
His mother was Amelia, daughter of Ni- 
cholas Morse, esq. Governor of Madras.* 
His elder brother, Henry Vansittart, esq. 
who died at Calcutta in 1787, left issue 
Henry Vansittart, esq. of Kirkleatham, 
co. York, and Foxley, Berkshire. The 
Vansittarts of Shottesbrooke are an elder, 
and those of Bisham Abbey a younger, 
branch of the same family, which came 
first to England from Dantzic, in the 
reign of Charles II. 

The future Lord Bexley, being only 
four years old when he had the misfortune 
to lose his father, was necessarily con- 
fided to the care of guardians. These were 
Sir Robert Palk, who had married his 
father’s sister, and Colonel Vansittart, of 
Shottesbrooke. He was sent to the school 
kept at Cheam, in Surrey, by Mr. Gilpin, 
whose works on Forest Scenery, &c. are 
well known. At that establishment (which 
was at that time, we believe, under the 
management of Mr. Gilpin’s son and suc- 
cessor,) he remained from his 10th till his 
18th year; when (in 1784) he was transfer- 


red to Christ Church, Oxford, where he. 


was made Student on the presentation of 
Dean Cyril Jackson, and took the degree 
of M.A. Jan. 29,1791. On the 26th May 


* Mrs. Vansittart lived to an advanced 


age. About the time her husband was 
lost she dreamed that she saw him sitting 
naked on a rock, and that he told her not 
to give credit to any rumours relative to 
his death. So prepossessed was she with 
this supposed communication, that she 
would not put on mourning for two years 
— she first received intimation of her 
Oss. 
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following he was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, where he became a bencher on 
the 12th Nov. 1812, and at the time of 
his death he was the senior bencher of 
that hon. Society. 

Mr. Vansittart first distinguished him- 
self by the production of various political 
and financial pamphlets, the titles of which 
were :— 

Reflections on the Propriety of an im- 
mediate Peace. 1793. 

A Reply to the Letter addressed to Mr. 
Pitt by ‘* Jasper Wilson.’’ 1794. 

Letters to Mr. Pitt on the Conduct of 
the Bank Directors. 1795. 

An Inquiry into the State of the Fi- 
nances of Great Britain, in answer to Mr. 
Morgan’s ‘‘ Facts respecting the State of 
the War and the National Debt.” 1796. 

He was first returned to Parliament at 
the general election of 1796 as one of the 
members for Hastings. 

In 1801 he was sent to Denmark, in 
the character of Minister Plenipotentiary, 
with the view of detaching it from the 
Northern Alliance ; but the Prince Regent, 
who had governed that country for many 
years in the name of his father, having 
declared his determination to remain faith- 
ful to his engagements, the negociation 
was immediately broken off. 

Soon after his return, in April 1801, 
Mr, Vansittart was appointed Joint Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. In 1802 he was 
returned to Parliament for Old Sarum, 
on the nomination of the Earl of Claren- 
don; he sat for that place until 1812, and 
afterwards, until his elevation to the peer- 
age in 1823, for the Treasury borough of 
Harwich. 

In 1804 he was appointed a Lord of 
the Treasury in Ireland; and at the be- 
ginning of 1805 Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of that country; whereupon 
he was sworn a member of the Privy 
Council on the 14th of January. He 
resigned that Secretaryship in the course 
of the same year. 

In 1806, under Lord Grenville’s ad- 
ministration, he was re-appointed Joint 
Secretary to the Treasury; but retired 
with that ministry in March, 1807. His 
financial reputation was confirmed in 1809 
by his proposing thirty-eight resolutions, 
which were carried without alteration or 
division. 

At this period of his life he committed 
to the press— 

Substance of two Speeches on the Re- 
port of the Bullion Committee. 1811. 

Three Letters on the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 1812. 

In 1812 Mr. Vansittart became a cabi- 
net minister, succeeding Mr. Perceval as 
Chancellor of tht Exchequer. This im- 
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portant office he occupied during the 
greater part of the administration of the 
Earl of Liverpool, until Jan. 1823. On 
his retirement he was raised to the peerage, 
by the title of Lord Bexley ; and was also 
appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, which office, accompanied with 
a seat in the cabinet, he retained until 
1828. He enjoyed a pension of 3,000/. 
charged on the Consolidated Fund, which 
expires with his death. 

Whilst holding office Lord Bexley pub- 
lished— 

Outlines of a Plan of Finance. 1813. 

Speech in the House of Commons Feb. 
20, 1815, on the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

The Budget for 1815. 

These two last pamphlets were pub- 
lished in the Pamphleteer, No. XI. with 
revision and corrections. 

Substance of a Speech delivered March 
16, 1818, on proposing a Grant of One 
Million for providing Additional Places 
of Worship in England. 8vo. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Vansittart pos- 
sessed no efficiency as a debater, so great 
was his financial reputation that it is said 
that Mr. Tierney, the great oracle of the 
Opposition in political arithmetic, was 
not fully prepared to grapple with him, 
whilst he enjoyed the unlimited confidence 
of the premier, Lord Liverpool. But 
those who lived to listen to the lucid 
statements of Sir R. Peel were induced 
to suspect that Mr. Vansittart must have 
been too profound for his hearers, or that 
there must have been some inherent ob- 
scurity in his style. It is true that his ut- 
terance was indistinct and his voice feeble ; 
yet in those cases where every word 
reached the ears of a limited auditory, 
his meaning was often doubtful and his 
doctrines never popularized—never deve- 
loped, so as to enlighten the minds of 
men engaged in the ordinary affairs of 
life. His opponents charged him with 
wilful mystification ; his friends with be- 
ing, like Burke, “ too deep for his hearers.” 
But the primitive simplicity of his man- 
ner obtained for him many friends. His 
white hairs and unworldly gentleness ac- 
quired the sort of veneration with which 
men are accustomed to regard a saintly 
priest ; and, above all, his perpetual good 
nature secured a patient and even half- 
affectionate attention. Never was there 
a period more embarrassing to the depart- 
ment over which Mr. Vansittart presided 
than the latter years of the war and the 
transition to a state of peace; yet he 
boasted, upon very fair grounds, of hav- 
ing had the satisfaction to retire leaving a 
clear surplus revenue of 7,000,0007. per 
annum, and of bequeathing to his suc- 
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cessors the agreeable task of lessening 
those burdens which the expenditure of a 
gigantic and protracted warfare had im- 
posed upon the nation.—( Times.) 

Lord Bexley was a constant supporter 
of all the great religious and charitable 
societies of the metropolis. He had been 
a subscriber to the Christian Knowledge 
Society from 1789, and he was President 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
at whose anniversary meetings he con- 
tinued to preside until within the last two 
years. The Church Missionary Society, 
the Prayer-Book and Homily Society, and 
others, received his active support; and 
he also joined in the foundation of King’s 
College, London. 

Lord Bexley married, on the 22nd July, 
1806, the Hon: Catherine Isabella Eden, 
second daughter of William first Lord 
Auckland; but that lady died without 
issue, on the 10th August, 1810, and, his 
Lordship having continued a widower, he 
has left no heir to his peerage. 

Lord Bexley’s portrait was painted by 
Stephanoff, in his robes as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and is engraved in large 
folio by Scriven; again, three-quarters, 
sitting, by Owen, engraved in folio by 
Ward ; and a third time by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Pr. R.A. engraved by T. A. 
Dean in Fisher’s National Portrait Gal- 
lery, 1831. 


Lorp DALMENY. 

Jan, 23. At Dalmeny Park, aged 41, 
the Right Hon. Archibald Primrose, Lord 
Dalmeny, Vice-Lieutenant of the county 
of Linlithgow. 

Lord Dalmeny was the elder of the two 
sons of Archibald-John fourth and present 
Earl of Rosebery, K.T. by his first wife 
Henrietta, daughter of the Hon. Bartho- 
lomew Bouverie, and cousin to the Earl of 
Radnor. He was born on the 2nd Oct. 
1809. 

In 1835 he was returned to Parliament 
for the Stirling district of burghs, which 
he continued to represent until the disso- 
lution in 1847. He was one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty in the administration of 
Lord Melbourne, from April, 1835, until 
August, 1841. In 1844 he was appointed 
Vice-Lieutenant of the county of Lin- 
lithgow. 

Lord Dalmeny married, on the 20th 
Sept. 1843, Lady Catharine Lucy Wilhel- 
mina Stanhope, only daughter of Earl 
Stanhope ; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he has left issue two sons and two 
daughters. His elder son, Archibald- 
Philip, now Lord Dalmeny, was born in 
1847, 
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Sir Francis Lawtey, Bart. 

Jan. 30. At Middleton Hall, Warwick- 
shire, the seat of his sister the dowager 
Lady Middleton, aged 68, Sir Francis 
Lawley, the 7th Bart. (1641) of Spoonhill, 
co. Salop, D.C.L. 

Sir Francis was the second son of Sir 
Robert Lawley the fifth Baronet, by Jane, 
only daughter and child of Beilby Thomp- 
son, esq. of Escrick Hall, Yorkshire. 

He was educated at Oxford, where he 
obtained a fellowship at All Souls, and 
graduated B.C.L. Oct 20, 1808, D.C.L. 
July 1, 1813. In the year 1820 he was 
returned to Parliament as one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Warwick, polling 
2153 votes, and Richard Spooner, esq. 
969. He was rechosen without opposition 
in 1830 and 1831, and secured the respect 
of all parties by his sedulous attention to 
those duties which local circumstances im- 
posed upon him. He was a steady and 
consistent Whig of the old school, and 
voted for the Reform Bill. He retired 
from his post in 1832, and for many years 
had ceased to take any active part in 
political contests. In 1833 he succeeded 
to the baronetcy on the death of his elder 
brother, Sir Richard Lawley, who had 
been created Lord Wenlock in 1831, but 
died without issue. 


Sir Francis was a great personal friend of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, and, in consequence 
of that friendship, was among the chosen 
few permitted to assist at that illustrious 


statesman’s funeral. His time was prin- 
cipally devoted to agriculture and to the 
breeding and feeding of cattle, pursuits to 
which he was very ardently attached. By 
his death the Birmingham and Midland 
Counties Cattle Show loses a staunch sup- 
porter, he having in December last been 
elected its president for the ensuing year. 
Sir Francis Lawley was one of the first 
gentlemen who were consulted in 1849 as 
to the desirableness of establishing an ex- 
hibition of stock on a large scale for the 
midland district, the draft of the original 
prize list being submitted for his ap- 
proval. He readily promised his cordial 
co-operation, and declared it to be his 
Opinion, that the show would at once take 
a high position—an opinion which has 
been fully borne out by the result. His 
character was marked by high-minded, 
unostentatious generosity, while he ex- 
hibited on all occasions the courteous 
frankness of a high-bred and polished 
English gentleman. Those who were 
brought into connection with him by 
business or other engagements could not 
fail to be struck by his kindness of dis- 
position and his able and practical views 
upon any question brought under his 
notice. He was, moreover, a lover and 
Gent, Mag, Vout. XXXV. 
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liberal patron of the arts, as his munificent 
gift of casts to the Birmingham School of 
Design, and the Lawley prizes annually 
distributed to successful students of that 
institution, will sufficiently testify. Asa 
landlord he was held in the highest esti- 
mation. 

Sir Francis Lawley married, May 18, 
1815, Mary-Anne,eldest daughter of George 
Talbot, esq. of Guiting, co. Glouc. but by 
that lady, who survives him, he had no 
issue. The baronetcy devolves on his only 
surviving brother, Paul-Beilby, who took 
the surname of Thompson by royal licence 
in 1820, and in 1839 was created Baron 
Wenlock, the deceased baronet having de- 
clined the honours of the peerage. Lord 
Wenlock was born in 1734, and is married 
to a daughter of Richard Lord Braybrooke, 
by whom he has issue the Hon. Beilby 
Richard Lawley, born in 1818, and other 
children. His Lordship is Lord-Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, his principal residence being 
Escrick Park, in that county. 


Str Witi1am Owen Bartow, Bart. 

Feb. 25. Aged 76, Sir William Owen 
Barlow, the eighth Bart. of Laurenny, 
co. Pembroke, a hencher of the Middle 
Temple. 

This gentleman was the heir male of the 
very ancient family of Owen of BOdowen 
in Anglesey and of Orielton, co. Pem- 
broke, on which a Baronetcy was con- 
ferred in 1641. Sir Hugh Owen the sixth 
Baronet, dying unmarried in 1809, be- 
queathed his large property to John Lord, 
esq. M.P. for Pembroke, son of Joseph 
Lord, esq. by Corbetta, daughter of Liecut.- 
General John Owen, second son of Sir 
Arthur Owen the third Baronet. Mr. 
Lord took the name and arms of Owen, 
only, and was created a Baronet in 1813 ; 
he was formerly M.P. for Pembrokeshire, 
and now represents the Pembroke district 
of boroughs. 

The old baronetcy, however, devolved 
on his kinsman Sir Arthur Owen, a grand- 
son of the third Baronet. He died un- 
married in 1817, when he was succeeded 
by his nephew the subject of the present 
notice. 

Sir William was the son of Brigadier- 
General William Owen, who died at Mar- 
tinique, by Anne, daughter of John Tripp, 
esq. barrister-at-law, and Deputy Recorder 
of Taunton. 

He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, Nov. 22, 1799. He practised as 
a special pleader, and in the common law 
courts, and went the Oxford circuit. He 
also received the appointment of Attorney- 
General for the Carmarthen circuit ; and 
that of postman of the Court of Exchequer. 
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Lord Brougham offered him an office in 
his newly constituted Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, which he declined. 

He succeeded to the dignity of a Baronet 
in 1817 on the death of his uncle Sir Ar- 
thur Owen; and he assumed the additional 
name of Barlow in 1344, upon succeeding 
on the death of his aunt, Emma-Anne 
widow of Hugh Barlow, esq. and under the 
will of that gentleman, to a life interest 
in the beautiful and valuable estate of 
Laurenny in Pembrokeshire. Affluence, 
however, came too late to induce him to 
alter his habits ; for he continued to reside 
in a small set of chambers on the ground- 
floor in Fig-tree Court, Temple, which he 
had inhabited for nearly sixty years, and 
in which he died. Though suffering much 
from ill-health for some years past, his 
death was at last sudden. He had dined 
the day before it happened at the Reform 
Club in Pall Mall, where latterly he passed 
the greater part of his time. 

As he was unmarried, the Baronetcy has 
become extinct; and the estate of Lau- 
renny has passed, under the entail, to 
George Lort-Phillips, esq. of Ashdale, 
Haverfordwest. 


Sir WiiiraM Loraine, Bart. 

March. At his lodgings in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, aged 70, Sir William Loraine, 
the ninth Bart. (1664) of Kirk Harle, 
Northumberland. 

Sir William was born Oct. 10, 1780, the 
second son of Sir William the fourth Ba- 
ronet, by his first wife Hannah, eldest 
surviving daughter of Sir Lancelot Algood, 
of Nunwick, co. Northumberland, Knt. 
His father was a banker in Newcastle; 
and the Baronet now deceased was also in 
his early life employed in the bank ; sub- 
sequently he became a confidential agent 
to the late Earl of Durham at Lambton ; 
and lastly in the Heaton Colliery fitting- 
office at Newcastle, where he was also 
an acting magistrate. 

A remarkable mortality has recently at- 
tended this family. It was only on the 
29th May, 1849, that Sir William Loraine 
the sixth Baronet died at Elsinore in Den- 
mark ; Sir Charles Vincent Loraine, his 
next brother and successor, died in London 
on the 19th August, 1850 ; and Sir Henry 
Claude Loraine, the third and last sur- 
viving brother, at Ramsay in the Isle of Man 
on the 10th Jan. 1851 (see p. 213). The 
dignity then reverted to their uncle, whose 
death we now record: and it has conse- 
quently been held by four different pos- 
sessors within a period of eight months, 
and by five within two years. 

Sir William was unmarried; and the 
title has devolved on his only surviving 
brother, now Sir John Lambton Loraine, 


late postmaster of Newcastle. He married 
Caroline, daughter of the Rev. Frederick 
Ekins, Rector of Morpeth, and has issue 
a numerous family. 

The funeral of Sir William Loraine 
took place at Jesmond cemetery near 
Newcastle, on Friday the 7th of March. 
The procession was headed by about 100 
members of the various masonic lodges in 
the district ; and followed by the carriages 
of the Mayor of Newcastle, of Dr. Head- 
lam (who married a sister of the deceased), 
and other gentlemen. 


Sir Joun Toxin. 

Feb. 27. At his residence, Liscard 
Hall, Cheshire, in his 89th year, Sir John 
Tobin, Knt. 

Sir John Tobin was the son of Patrick 
Tobin, esq. merchant, of the Isle of Man. 
At an early age he went to sea, in the mer- 
chant service, in which he was distinguished 
by great energy and enterprise. He was 
concerned in many engagements on board 
vessels of marque, and was in the pri- 
vateer which first commenced the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. Later in life 
he connected himself with steam naviga- 
tion from Liverpool, and many years ago 
joined the late Mr. Laird and others in 
the purchase of the Wallasey estate, upon 
which he erected his mansion of Liscard 
Hall. 

Sir John’s character and standing, as 
well as the general estimation in which he 
was held, introduced him into the council 
of the old corporation of Liverpool; and, 
in 1819, he had the honour of filling the 
office of mayor, at which period he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, on the 
accession of King George the Fourth; and 
he continued until 1836 one of the ma- 
gistrates of the borough. Sir John was 
very little of a party man; and when cir- 
cumstances, some time since, interfered 
with his commercial pursuits, he decided 
with a proud feeling to sacrifice his own 
interest to his sense of honour, and retired 
on a fortune which might have been more 
ample had he been less solicitous for 
others. Sir Joln married in 1798 the 
daughter of James Aspinall, esq. merchant, 
of Liverpool ; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he has left one son, the Rev. 
John Tobin, M.A. incumbent of Liscard, 
and three daughters—Mrs. James Cock- 
shott, Mrs. Harold Littledale, and Mrs. 
sega wife of the governor of the Isle of 
Man. 


Carr. W. G. Macitean, R.N. 
Jan. 26. At Upcott House, Taunton, 
William Gunston Maclean, esq. Capt. 
R.N. a magistrate for Somerset. 
Captain W, Maclean was the ninth son 
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of Colonel Alexander Maclean, of Ard- 
gour, by Lady Margaret Hope, daughter 
of John second Earl of Hopetoun. He 
entered the navy in 1823 on board the 
Briton 46, Capt. Sir Murray Maxwell, and 
sailed for South America. He was after- 
wards Midshipman in the Prince Regent 
120, Thetis 46, Ranger 28, and South- 
ampton 52, until promoted in Feb. 1830 
to Lieutenant in the Success 28, em- 
ployed on the India station. He returned 
home in the Calcutta 84 in Oct. 1831. 

On the 7th Nov. 1833 he was appointed 
to the Blonde 46, fitting for South Ame- 
rica, from whence he returned in 1836, 
and on the 5th April that year was ap- 
pointed to the Britannia 120, the flag ship 
of Sir P. C. Durham at Portsmouth, where 
he remained three years. On the 27th 
Aug. 1841 he was appointed to the Howe 
120, as flag-Lieutenant to Sir Francis 
Mason in the Mediterranean. He was 
promoted to the rank of Commander on 
the 23rd Nov. following ; and on the 28th 
Sept. 1843 was appointed to the Apollo 
troop ship, of which he retained the com- 
mand until Feb. 1850. On the 22nd 
Dec. in the latter year he was appointed 
to the Cruiser 16 on the East India station, 
and on the 9th Nov. 1846 he was promoted 
to post rank, from which time he has been 
on half-pay. 


Captain Maclean married, Aug. 30, 
1838, Elizabeth, only daughter of the late 
T. M. Charter, esq. of Lynchfield, Somer- 


set, and has left issue. He assumed the 
name of Gunston before his own in com- 
pliance with the will of his wife’s maternal 
grand-uncle, Sir Thomas Gunston, of Up- 
cott House. 


GrorGE Spence, Esa. Q.C. 

Dee. 12. In Hyde Park Square, aged 
63, George Spence, esq. Q.C., a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple. 

Mr. Spence was the eldest son of an 
eminent dentist in Hanover-square. He 
was educated at the school of the Rev. 
Robert Delafosse, at Richmond, in Sur- 
rey, and at the university of Glasgow. 
Having chosen the law as a profession, he 
was first articled to Mr. Linton, a solici- 
tor; but afterwards, determining to pro- 
ceed to the bar, became a pupil of Mr. 
John Bell, the celebrated equity drafts- 
man. Mr. Spence was called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple, June 28, 1811. By 
great assiduity he early attained to a con- 
siderable practice, and it is said that he 
had, at one time, the largest business ever 
known to have been enjoyed at the Chan- 
cery bar with a stuff gown. 

Having thus risen to independence by 
his industry and talents, he indulged some 
aspirations for political distinction. At 
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the general election of 1826 he contested 
the borough of Reading ; and, after an 
unusually severe contest of eight days, 
which is said to have cost him many 
thousand pounds, he was returned to par- 
liament by the narrow majority of four 
votes over the former member Mr. 
Fyshe Palmer. He was, however, un- 
seated on petition. But his wishes did 
not long remain ungratified; for the late 
Sir Lancelot Shadwell, who was one of 
his many friends, introduced him, by the 
favour of Miss Lawrence of Studley, to 
the electors of Ripon, who returned him 
as one of their members in March, 1829, 
in the place of Sir R. H. Inglis, who then 
vacated his seat in order to represent the 
university of Oxford. 

Mr. Spence’s great object on entering 
Parliament was to bring forward his views 
for Chancery Reform, which he did re- 
peatedly, it is feared, to empty benches. 
The time had not then arrived. But 
greater changes than these were to be 
then proposed, to which all minor pro- 
jects were forced to give way. The Re- 
form bill was introduced, and troubled the 
conscience of Mr. Spence. He had been 
returned as a Tory, and sat for a close 
borough. He became convinced that it 
was his duty to vote for the bill, and he 
informed Miss Lawrence of his intention, 
resolving that if she objected he would 
resign his seat. She informed him that 
he might do as he pleased, and he voted 
throughout for the measure, having been 
again returned at the election of 1831. 
He did not, however, attempt to enter the 
reformed parliament. 

On the 27th Dec. 1834 he was nomi- 
nated a Queen’s Counsel, to which dis- 
tinction his great practice fully entitled 
him ; but, like some others, he lived to 
find that all successful juniors do not 
equally please as seniors. As his business 
fell off, he devoted himself to a great work 
on the Equitable Principles of the Court 
of Chancery, which he proposed to make 
complete, not only as an historical work, 
but as a manual for the practitioner. Of 
this work he lived to publish two large 
volumes, and a third was in progress at 
the time of his death. 

The following are the titles of Mr. 
Spence’s works : 

An Essay on the Origin of the English 
Laws and Institutions, read to the Society 
of Clifford’s Inn, in Hilary term 1812. 

An Inquiry into the origin of the Laws 
and Political Institutions of Modern Eu- 
rope, particularly those of England. 1826. 

The Code Napoleon, or the French 
Civil Code, literally translated, by a Bar- 
rister of the Inner Temple. 1827. 

On the Equitable Jurisdiction of the 
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Court of Chancery ; comprising its Rise, 
Progress, and Final Establishment ; to 
which is prefixed, with a view to the elu- 
cidation of the main subject, a Concise 
Account of the leading Doctrines of the 
Common Law in regard to Civil Rights, 
with an attempt to trace them to their 
sources, and in which the various altera- 
tions made by the Legislature down to the 
present day are noticed. 1849. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. 

Besides several pamphlets and addresses 
on Chancery Reform. 

He was on the council of the Society 
for promoting the Amendment of the Law, 
formed in the year 1844, and took a warm 
interest in its proceedings. 

Mr. Spence had been for some time in 
a desponding state of mind, and laboured 
under the delusion that he was afflicted 
with the same disease of which his father 
died. The jury of the inquest held on his 
body returned for their verdict, ‘‘ That 
the death of the said George Spence was 
caused by exhaustion, arising from loss of 
blood from wounds inflicted by himself 
while in an unsound state of mind.’’ 

* Alas!’ remarks one of his friends, 
‘* who would have thought that that life 
would have thus terminated, and hea man 
so single-minded and amiable, who knew 
no ill, and thought no ill?” 

Mr. Spence married in 1819 Anne, dau. 
of Mr. Kelsall, a solicitor at Chester, who 
is left his widow, with two sons. 

(The facts of this memoir have been 
chiefly derived from the Postscript to the 
Law Review for Feb. 1851.) 


James SEDGwICckK, Esa. 

Jan. 26. In his 76th year, James Sedg- 
wick, esq. barrister-at-law, formerly Chair- 
man of the Board of Stamps. 

He was a member of Pembroke college, 
Oxford ; and was called to the bar of the 
Middle Temple Jan. 23, 1801. In the 
same year he edited the sixth edition of 
Chief Baron Gilbert’s “‘ Law of Evidence.” 

He also published, Remarks on the 
Commentaries of Sir W. Blackstone. 
1800. 4to. 2d edit. 1804. 

He is stated in the Literary Calendar 
of Living Authors to have been the prin- 
cipal conductor of ‘‘ The Oxford Review,” 
a monthly publication, projected by Sir 
R. Phillips, which lasted from Jan. 1807 
to March 1808. Soon after, he wrote 
‘* Hints to the Public and the Legisla- 
ture on the nature and effects of Evange- 
lical Preaching.’’ By a Barrister. 4 parts. 
8vo. 1808-9. On these compositions the 
following eulogy was passed by Dr. 
Parr: ‘Let me take this opportunity 
of recommending, as I ought, four pam- 
phlets for which the well-wishers to 
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genuine Christianity are indebted to 
Mr. Sedgwick; his statement of facts, 
his arguments from reason and Scrip- 
ture, and his animated description of 
characters, do honour to the elegance of 
his taste, the vigour of his understanding, 
and the soundness of his moral and reli- 
gious principles. They will preserve, I 
trust, many well-meaning and attentive 
readers from the sorceries which might be 
practised upon their credulity and their 
piety.”’ (Character of Fox, ii. 817.) 

Mr. Sedgwick had not been many years 
at the bar when he was offered by Lord 
Melville the place of a Commissioner of 
Excise at Edinburgh ; which he at first 
declined, from a reluctance to quit his 
profession, which he was pursuing with 
every prospect of success. Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, then Attorney-General, with whom 
he was on terms of personal friendship, 
on being informed that he had so done, 
expressed his regret, stating that the Go- 
vernment was desirous to assimilate the 
Excise system in Scotland to that in Eng- 
land, and proposing that in a few months 
he should be raised to the position of 
Chairman of the Board (an office that had 
not previously existed), with a salary in- 
creased one-third in amount. On this 
consideration, with the understanding that 
the appointment would be for life, Mr. 
Sedgwick was induced to accept it. 

He held the office of Chairman of the 
Excise Board at Edinburgh for about six 
years, at the end of which he resigned it, 
on being nominated by the Treasury to a 
seat at the London Excise Board, occa- 
sioned by the retirement of Mr. Watson 
Taylor. On this occasion he received 
from the Lords of the Treasury an intima- 
tion of their Lordships’ sense of the zea- 
lous and able manner in which he had 
sustained the duties of his situation. But 
on his arrival in London to receive his new 
appointment, he was informed that his 
patent had been cancelled, and a fresh one 
made out in favour of Colonel Doyle ; in 
consequence of the Prince Regent having 
promised the Marchioness of Hertford 
that Colonel Doyle should have the first 
vacancy, and insisting that his promise 
should be fulfilled. 

To compensate for his disappointment, 
the Lords of the Treasury appointed him 
to the examination of the Droits of Ad- 
miralty accounts, with the salary (1500/.) 
of the office he had resigned. 

After he had held this appointment for 
two years, the post of Chairman of the 
Board of Stamps became vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Neill, and Mr. Sedg- 
wick was appointed to it by patent, dated 
Aug. 25, 1817. At the beginning of the 
following year he was again sent to Scot- 
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land to make inquiry into the conduct of 
the Stamp revenue of that county, in 
which he disclosed great abuses. The 
solicitor of the Stamp Office (Mr. Brem- 
ner) was suspended, and during the next 
six months the increase under five of the 
most important heads of duty was nearly 
one-half. However, at the expiration of 
that time, the interest of Mr. Bremner’s 
friends prevailed; he was restored to his 
post, and Mr. Sedgwick returned morti- 
fied to London: and at this period it ap- 
pears that he gave offence to Lord Liver- 
pool and other members of the Govern- 
ment by printing some ‘‘ Observations ’’ 
addressed to Lord Granville Somerset. 

In 1826, upon the representation of 
the Fourteenth Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry into the Public Re- 
venue, the Board of Stamps was suddenly 
dissolved. Its members (among whom 
was Mr. Hallam, the historian of the 
Middle Ages,) were pensioned ; but the 
allowance to be made to the chairman was 
reserved, in consequence of charges then 
suggested against him. Mr. Sykes, the 
solicitor to the Board, had been privately 
informed that the County Fire Office was 
in the habit of obtaining fraudulent re- 
turns of policy duty, to the amount of 
2,0002. yearly, and that Mr. Sedgwick, as 
one of the directors of that office, must 
be cognisant of such fraud. On this 
charge Mr. J. T. Barber Beaumont, the 
managing director of the County Fire 
Office, was tried in the King’s Bench in 
Easter term, 1828 ; and, though the evi- 
dence was not very conclusive, was fined 
in the sum of 500/. 

Whatever errors may have taken place 
(and Mr. Barber Beaumont declared they 
were on the other side of the account,) 


Mr. Sedgwick’s personal character was. 


not implicated in this matter, and he 
would probably have been adequately 
compensated for the loss of office (as he 
had been on the former occasion) if he 
had not been so busy with his pen. He 
had an unfortunate predilection for rush- 
ing into print, and he wrote a series of 
letters in the Morning Chronicle addressed 
to the Right Hon. Thomas Wallace, the 
Chairman of the Board of Revenue Inquiry, 
which, without effecting the triumph he 
anticipated, retarded the compromise 
which his opponents would otherwise 
have readily made. Twelve of these Let- 
ters were reprinted in a pamphlet, in 
1826, 8vo. ; to which were added a Thir- 
teenth in the same year, and a Fourteenth 
in 1827. Two years after his loss of 
Office, a retired allowance of only 400/. 
was assigned to him, although his official 
salary had been 1500/7. with a residence 
estimated at 3007. ; and though the junior 
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members of the board had each previously 
been assigned pensions more proportioned 
to their previous salaries. 

He pursued his efforts for further re- 
dress for many years after, and we be- 
lieve we may almost say to the end of his 
life: memorialising successive adminis- 
trations, and sometimes petitioning Par- 
liament. In 1845 he published another 
series of ‘‘ Letters addressed to Lord 
Granville Somerset, the Rt. Hon. Frank- 
land Lewis, the Earl of Ripon, and the 
Right Hon. H. Goulburn, on the extra- 
ordinary proceedings connected with the 
sudden and hitherto unexplained disso- 
lution, of the late Board of Stamps; 
with an Address to the British Public 
containing strictures on the conduct of 
Sir John Easthope as proprietor of the 
Morning Chronicle.’’ 1845, 8vo. (The 
latter part of this pamphlet was the re- 
sult of the Chronicle having been refused 
as the vehicle for his further complaints.) 

In 1833 Mr. Sedgwick published, 

‘« A Letter to the Rate-Payers of Great 
Britain, on the Repeal of the Poor Laws ; 
with the outline of a plan for the Abolition 
of the Poor Rates at the end of three 
years.’’ 1833, 8vo. 

On the day of his death he had dined 
with Chief Baron Pollock at Queen Square 
House, and was returning towards his 
own home at Kensington, when he fell in 
Queen Square, and never spoke again. 
At the coroner’s inquest the Lord Chief 
Baron, who gave his evidence with con- 
siderable emotion, said, he had known the 
deceased for 41 years. He had dined 
very moderately, and drank no wine ; was 
very cheerful, and his health appeared un- 
usually good. He called to request the 
Lord Chief Baron to write a letter to 
Lord John Russell, which was written, 
and found upon him. Dr. Robert Rich- 
mond gave his opinion that the deceased 
had died of disease of the heart, and the 
jury returned a verdict of ‘ Natural 
death.”’ Mr. Sedgwick has left an only 
daughter. 





Rev. H. H. Norris, M.A. 

Dec. 4. At Hackney, Middlesex, aged 
80, the Rev. Henry Handley Norris, 
Rector of South Hackney, a Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s and of Llandaff. 

He was the only son of Henry Handley 
Norris, esq. of Hackney, (a family resi- 
dent in that parish for several generations,) 
by Grace, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Hest, Vicar of Warton, co. Lancaster. « 
He was educated at Newcomb’s school 
at Hackney, and at St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1797, 
M.A. 1806. He succeeded to the property 
of his father at Hackney in 1804. 
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In 1809 Mr. Norris transferred to 
trustees an annual fee-farm rent of 211. 
out of the Rectory of WestWycomb, Bucks, 
for the officiating minister of the chapel of 
St. John, Hackney. At this time Mr. 
Norris became the first Perpetual Curate 
of St. John’s chapel in that parish, which 
subsequently, in 1831, was erected into 
the district rectory of South Hackney. 
He was made a Prebendary of Llandaff in 
1819, and of St. Paul’s in 1825. He was 
also Chaplain to the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
He took an active part in the National 
Society for Education, and in various 
other religious societies. 

Mr. Norris published, amongst other 
works, 

A Practical Exposition of the tendency 
and proceedings of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; begun in a correspondence 
with J. W. Freshfield, on the expediency 
of forming an Auxiliary Bible Society at 
Hackney. 1812. 8vo. Second edit. 1814. 

A respectful Letter to the Earl of Liver- 
pool occasioned by the Speech imputed to 
his Lordship at the Isle of Thanet Bible 
Society meeting, Oct. 17, 1821. 

A vindication of the same Letter. 1823. 

The origin, progress, and existing cir- 
cumstances of the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews : 
an historical inquiry. 1825. 8vo. 

A Scriptural Investigation of the Doc- 
trine of Holy Places : a Sermon. 1829. 8vo. 

Neutrality in time of Danger to the 
Church an Abandonment of the Faith: a 
Sermon. 1835. 

The Good Shepherd: a Sermon at the 
funeral of his brother-in-law, the Ven. 
John James Watson, Archdeacon of St. 
Alban’s and Rector of Hackney, &c. 
1839. 8vo. 

Mr. Norris married in 1805 Henrietta- 
Catharine, daughter of David Powell, esq. 
of Hackney ; and has left issue, a son, 
Henry Norris, esq. who has married Ellen, 
daughter of the Rev. John Lloyd Crawley, 
Rector of Heyford, co. Northampton, and 
grand-daughter of Sir Thomas Crawley- 
Boevy, Bart. 

In 1842 the parishioners of South Hack- 
ney presented Mrs. Norris with a portrait 
of her husband. It was painted by Thomas 
Phillips, esq. R.A. and has been engraved 
by S. W. Reynolds. 

A Sermon preached at St. John’s, South 
Hackney, on the Sunday after the funeral 
of Mr. Norris, by Edward Churton, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, has been pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ Christian Sin- 
cerity.’” We understand it is in contem- 
plation to publish a volume of Mr. Norris’s 
Sermons, to which a biographical memoir 
will probably be prefixed. 
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Rev. ANDREW BRANDRAM, M.A. 

Dec. 26. At Brighton, the Rev. An- 
drew Brandram, M.A. Rector of Becken- 
ham, Kent, and for twenty-seven years 
one of the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

He was a member of Oriel college, Ox- 
ford, where he passed his examination in 
the first class both of classics and mathe- 
matics in Michaelmas term 1812. 

‘Twenty-seven years ago, on the de- 
cease of the Rev. John Owen, the first 
Clerical Secretary of the Bible Society, 
Mr. Brandram, after some hesitation, ac- 
cepted an appointment to the vacant office. 
Though not distinguished by the same 
power of eloquence as his highly-gifted 
predecessor had been, he brought into the 
service of the Society a mind equally vi- 
gorous and well cultivated, an aptitude for 
business not less remarkable, and an at- 
tachment to the principles of the Society 
quite as sincere; while the high reputa- 
tion which, as a double first-class man, he 
had obtained at the university ; his manly, 
straightforward, and uncompromising 
spirit, blended with genuine and unosten- 
tatious piety, soon gained him a standing 
in public estimation and confidence, which 
he never lost. It may be truly said of 
him that he was ‘in labours most abund- 
ant;’ year after year an increase of those 
labours was rendered necessary by the 
constantly enlarging operations of the 
Society. From his first entrance into 
office, he charged himself with a large part 
of the extensive correspondence of the 
Society, both domestic and foreign, and 
in many other ways watched over its mul- 
tifarious concerns ; besides which he de- 
voted no inconsiderable portion of his 
time to travelling throughout the king- 
dom, for the purpose of attending the an- 
niversary meetings of the auxiliaries and 
associations. These, in connection with 
his other duties, domestic and pastoral, 
persevered in from year to year, exacted 
from him an amount of effort which few 
could have sustained so long, and under 
which even his robust and vigorous frame 
at length gave way..... He combined 
qualities but rarely found in the same in- 
dividual—strength of body and of mind ; 
talent and learning ; solidity of judgment ; 
singleness of purpose; integrity of con- 
duct ; together with an independence of 
spirit always kept under the control of 
Christian principle. To these endowments 
were added a tone of feeling at once gene- 
rous and tender, and a heart under the 
habitual influence of that ‘charity which 
is the bond of perfectness.’ ’’—Memorial 
published by the Society. 

In the year 1826 Mr. Brandram was 
presented, by Lord Bexley, then Chan- 
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cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, to the 
church of St. Mary le Savoy in the city 
of Westminster. In 1838 he was pre- 
sented by John Cator, esq. to the rectory 
of Beckenham. 

His only daughter was married on the 
11th July, 1849, to the Right Rev. George 
Smith, D.D., Bishop of Victoria in China. 





Joanna BaltLuie. 

Feb. 23. At Hampstead, aged 89, Joanna 
Baillie. 

The deceased lady always lived in re- 
tirement, and latterly in strict seclusion, 
in her retreat at Hampstead. The literary 
fame which she acquired by her dramatic 
works, aided in no small degree by the 
long and loudly-expressed admiration of 
Walter Scott, never succeeded in drawing 
her generally into society. She lived the 
greater portion of her life with a maiden 
sister, Agnes—also a poetess—to whom 
she addressed her beautiful “ Birthday ’’ 
poem. Both ladies were the daughters of 
a Scotish clergyman, their mother being 
the sister of the celebrated Dr. William 
Hunter. They were born at Bothwell, 
near Glasgew, within earshot of the rip- 
pling of the broad waters of the Clyde. 
Joanna’s child-life and associations are 
beautifully mirrowed in the poem to which 
we have alluded. Early in life the sisters 
removed to London, where their brother, 
the late Sir Matthew Baillie, was settled 
as a physician, and there her earliest 
poetical works appeared anonymously. 
Joanna’s first dramatic efforts were pub- 
lished in 1798, under the title, ‘‘ A Series 
of Plays, in which it is attempted to deli- 
neate the stronger passions of the mind, 
each passion being the subject of a tragedy 
and a comedy.’’ A long preface preceded 
the work, occupied by a dissertation by 
the authoress on the acted drama in gene- 
ral, in which, however, she betrayed suffi- 
cient technical ignorance of the stage to 
make it obvious that her plays could never 
live in representation. A second volume 
was published in 1802, and a third in 
1812. During the interval she gave the 
world a volume of miscellaneous dramas, 
including the ‘Family Legend,’ a 
tragedy founded upon a story of one of the 
Macleans of Appin, and which, principally 
through Sir Walter’s endeavours, was 
brought out at the Edinburgh Theatre. 
She visited Scott in Edinburgh in 1808. 
In the following year, the drama in ques- 
tion was played with great temporary suc- 
cess, Sir Walter Scott’s enthusiasm in its 
favour communicating itself to Edin- 
burgh society in general. The prologue 
was written by Scott, and the epilogue 
by Mackenzie, The drama ran fourteen 
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nights, and was published by the Ballan- 

tynes. In 1814 it was played in London. 

The only ‘* Play of the Passions ’’ ever 
represented on a stage was ‘‘ De Mont- 
fort,’’ brought out by John Kemble, and 
played for eleven nights. In 1821 it was 
revived for Edmund Kean, but fruitlessly. 
Miss O’Neil played the heroine. In fact, 
like all Joanna’s dramatic efforts, it was a 
poem—a poem full of genius and the 
truest spirit of poetry—but not a play. 
Scott, however, was strongly taken by it; 
his lines are well known :— 

* Till Avon’s swans—while rung the grove 
With Montfort’s hate, and Basil’s love !— 
Awakening at the inspiring strain, 

Deem’d their own Shakspeare lived again ! ’’ 

In 1836, the authoress published three 
more volumes of plays, fully reviewed in 
our Magazine for July that year. Pre- 
vious to this, in 1823, a long-promised 
collection of ‘‘ Poetic Miscellanies ’’ ap- 
peared, containing Scott’s dramatic sketch 
of ‘* Macduff’s Cross,’’ with, inter adia, 
some of Mrs. Hemans’ poetry and Miss 
Catherine Fanshaw’s jeux a’ esprit. 

It is only a few months since Joanna 
completed an entire edition of her Dramatic 
Works. In their general character, they | 
are marked by great originality and in- 
vention, for the foundations of her dramas 
are for the most part not historical, nor 
stories from real life, but combinations 
wrought out from her own conceptions. 
Her knowledge of the human heart, of 
its wide range of good and evil, of its 
multifarious, changeful, and wayward na- 
ture, was great, and her power of por- 
traying character has rarely been exceeded. 
Her language is simple and forcible, 
while the illustrations and imagery, often 
suggested, probably, by the picturesque 
localities where her youth was passed, are 
copious and effective. Her female por- 
traits are especially beautiful, and possess 
an unusual degree of elevation and purity. 
Though her plots are constructed with 
neatness, the catastrophe is too apparent 
from the first—a fatal stage fault, while 
the dramatic situations are few and inef- 
fective ; which was the cause of the limited 
success of her plays in the theatre. 

Joanna Baillie retained her faculties 
till the last. Gentle and unassuming to 
all, with an unchangeable simplicity of 
manner and character, she counted many 
of the most celebrated for talent and 
genius among her friends, nor were those 
who resorted to her modest home con- 
fined to the natives of this country, 
but many from various parts of Europe, 
and especially from America, sought 
introductions to one whose fame is com- 
mensurate with a knowledge of English 
literature, By the poor in her neigh- 
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bourhood she will be long remembered 
for her benevolence and prompt humanity 
whenever she was called to evince those 
qualities.— (Chiefly from the Morning 
Chronicle.) 





Tuomas BrackEn, Esa. 

Dec. 16. At Calcutta, aged 59, Thomas 
Bracken, esq. 

Soon after the New Charter of 1813 had 
removed some of the East India Com- 
pany’s high prerogatives, Mr. Bracken, 
having completed an Oxford career, went 
out to Calcutta, and joined the opulent 
house of Alexander and Co. merchant- 
bankers of that capital. In 1818, in com- 
pany with Colonel John Young, he became 
a leading partner of the firm, in conse- 
quence of the retirement of one or two of 
the members with perhaps the largest for- 
tunes ever amassed in India by men not 
in the public service. 
1832, Mr. Bracken was the foremost man 
in the house of Alexander and Co. He 
was in England in 1831, and gave evidence 
at great length before the committees of 
Parliament then sitting on the East India 
Company’s Charter. In the following 
year, the house of Alexander and Co. 
failed in the sum of three millions sterling 
—and Mr. Bracken saw himself deprived 
of the competence for which he had la- 
boured. The catastrophe was felt to be 
no fault of his; and the best proof of the 
reality of that sentiment was his subse- 
quent election to the responsible post of 
secretary of the Bank of Bengal. He re- 
tired from the duties of that office in 1847, 
in consequence of his failing health. He 
came to England, and found himself little 
better. His spirit turned again to the 
country where he had passed the best part 
of his life,—and he once more sailed for 
Calcutta. But the new change brought 
no relief,—and he gradually sank under 
the weight of his afflictions at the age of 
fifty-nine. 

Mr. Bracken was one of the purest and 
most spirited of the public writers in 
India. Hundreds have dwelt with delight 
on the articles with which, about twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, he enriched the 
periodical press of Calcutta. At that 
time there was nothing in India superior 
to the productions which emanated from 
the pens of Thomas Bracken, John Young, 
and John Palmer; and if ever a‘collection 
should be made of the writings of the two 
former, and of the correspondence of the 
last, the public will learn that the mer- 
chant princes of the old times had higher 
claims to public estimation than the com- 
mercial influence which they wielded. 
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Isaac W. Lituinaston, Ese. 

Dec. 3. At Balmacarra, aged 48, Isaac 
William Lillingston, esq. of Lochalsh. 

Mr. Lillingston was the eldest son of 
Abraham Spooner, esq. of Elmdon Hall, 
Warwickshire, who took the name of Lil- 
lingston by sign manual, on his marriage 
with Miss Lillingston, of Ferriby Grange, 
Yorkshire. In early life he was desirous 
of becoming a landowner in the Highlands, 
and to attain this object he, in 1830, 
visited Harris and Mit. On the occasion 
of this journey, he was the guest of Sir 
Hugh Innes, Bart. at Balmacarra, and 
there became acquainted with Miss Lind- 
say, niece of Sir Hugh, and heiress of 
Lochalsh, to whom, in 1832, Mr. Lilling- 
ston was united in marriage. Sir Hugh 
Innes, at his death, left Lochalsh under 
trust, and the property did not come under 
Mr. Lillingston’s sole management until 
1844. One of his first acts, on coming 
into full possession of Lochalsh, was to 
relieve the tenantry of all responsibility to 
the trustees for arrears of rent. Two 
years after, the failure of the potato crops 
involved the people labouring upon the 
Lochalsh estate in deep distress. Mr. 
Lillingston purchased 2,6007. worth of 
meal, 2,0007. of which he gave to the sup- 
port of his labourers; and, to stimulate 
his tenants to reproductive labour, he al- 
lowed each crofter to expend half his rent 
in improving -his land, admitting the 
amount expended in reduction of the rent 
at the ensuing payment. Nor did his be- 
nevolence stop here. A number of per- 
sons desired to emigrate, and sought the 
aid of the proprietor of Lochalsh. In 
reference to this appeal Mr. Lillingston 
opened his purse wide, and on the occa- 
sion of the last emigration from Rochdale, 
he gave 1,000/. to assist the emigrants. 
His remains were deposited in the church- 
yard of Lochalsh, on the 12th Dec. in the 
midst of a large concourse of his sorrowing 
tenantry. 





Joun JAMES AupuBON, Esa. F.R.S. 

Jan. 27. At New York, aged 76, John 
James Audubon, Esq. F.R.S. the dis- 
tinguished naturalist. 

Mr. Audubon was born near New Or- 
leans. His parents were French ; and 
his father attained the rank of admiral in 
the navy of that country, and was a friend 
of General Washington. After spending 
his boyhood in Louisiana, young Audubon 
was taken to France, where he received 
his education, and attained considerable 
proficiency as a painter under the master- 
ship of the celebrated David. 

On arriving at years of maturity, his 
father gave him a residence on the banks 
of the Schuylkill; but although surrounded 
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with every luxury, the taste which he had 
acquired for ornithology in Paris inspired 
him with an ardent desire to become ac- 
quainted with the birds of the western 
and intertropical forests of America. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1810, he left his home in an 
open skiff, with his wife and infant son, 
and floated down the Ohio in search of a 
locality more romantic, in an ornithologi- 
cal point of view, than that selected by 
his father. He fixed upon a site in Ken- 
tucky, and, having established a new home, 
pursued with unflagging zeal his favourite 
studies inevery direction—roaming through 
the forests, sailing on every river, and 
drawing the hitherto undescribed birds 
which he shot. The history of his peril- 
ous adventures, for a period of twenty 
years, in which he passed through every 
degree of habitable latitude, constantly ex- 
posed to varied alternations of heat and 
cold, forms a monument of his zeal and 
ardent love of nature. As an illustration 
of his decision of character, which might 
be read in his prominent chin, aquiline 
nose, and compressed lips, it is recorded 
of him that on one occasion, when some 
great and perilous adventure was proposed 
to him by a friend, he decided to undertake 
it. On being asked when he would com- 
mence the journey, he replied ‘“‘ To-mor- 
row.’’ When the sun rose, Audubon was 
on his way. Another illustration, fully 
as significant, appears in his own writings. 
He had lost all—nearly one thousand—of 
his drawings by fire, and had no means of 
replacing them but by the renewal of the 
labours which had created them. He has 
said of that calamity—“ The burning heat 
which rushed through my brain, when I 
saw my loss, was so great, that I could 
not sleep for several nights, and my days 
were oblivion ; but I took up my gun, 
note-book, and pencils, and went forth to 
the woods again, as gaily as if nothing 
had happened. I could make better 
drawings than before. In three years my 
portfolio was refilled.’’? Then it was that, 
impatient of the old-fashioned slow pro- 
cesses of simple water-colouring, and the 
elaborate finish which it involved, he 
adopted his later method of drawing, which 
was, to employ crayons on a thin wash 
of water-colours for the plumage of his 
specimens, finishing all the finer articula- 
tions with a sharply-cut lead pencil. By 
the use of pencil, too, he defined and com- 
pleted those massive and rich back-grounds 
of flowers, branches, &c. which he de- 
lighted to introduce into his bird pictures. 

In 1824, Mr. Audubon’s pursuits took 
a commercial aspect. Lucien Bonaparte, 
Prince of Canino, who, among his other 
scientific pursuits, was much attached to 
zoology, proposed to purchase his draw- 
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ings. Audubon considered the -offer for 
some time, and finally resolved to publish 
them himself. For this purpose he visited 
England, where he landed as a stranger, 
with his portfolio of magnificent drawings, 
and without the slightest definite plan for 
their publication. He was then one of the 
most remarkable-looking persons and 
most fascinating companions ever en- 
countered. At that time, besides the eagle 
look of genius which strikes home to all 
who have eyes to see, he had the remains 
of great personal beauty. It was pleasant 
to watch him as he walked through the 
streets of Liverpool, with his long black 
hair curling on his shoulders, and his 
trowsers of New Harmony cloth, as full 
as petticoats, to the great edification of 
passers-by, himself innocently unconscious 
of any singularity of appearance. There 
was no resisting his enthusiasm on his own 
subject, nor the affectionate and self-en- 
grossed earnestness with which he threw 
himself on the sympathy and good offices 
of those who welcomed him. He brought 
his forest ways with him, kept the habits 
of the birds, went to roost when candles 
were lighted at Midsummer, and was up 
before day-dawn, dragging out of their 
beds the youngsters who might be under 
the same roof, to share the walk which he 
always took before sunrise, to watch his 
friends as soon as they began to stir in 
their nests. At that time he kept a most 
copious journal of all his impressions of 
England, its things, and its men and 
women (a somewhat bird’s-eye view of 
society, perhaps); and not only did he 
invite every one who would to copy it, but, 
in his unsuspiciousness, would read aloud 
to the parties described his notes of them- 
selves, their doings, and their conventional 
un-bird-like ways. How racy and fresh 
this journal was, may be inferred from the 
excellent interludes of wild life and adven- 
tures which diversify the scientific letter- 
press of the four volumes describing the 
‘« Birds of America.’’ Nothing in the old 
world was unnoticed; but nothing was 
described in common language or mea- 
sured according to common standards. It 
would be a pity if a record so sincere and 
so graphic should not one day see the light. 

Audubon had a keen, though imper- 
fectly cultivated, sense of other arts besides 
his own ; was passionately fond of music, 
so far as he could follow it, and loved to 
have poetry read to him while he was 
making liis birds upon paper (for drawing 
his rapid process hardly seemed to be). 
He had all the grace, too, which the per- 
fect command over every limb, great per- 
sonal symmetry, and muscular strength, 
could give. 

Even before Audubon came first to 
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London, the American woodsman had in 
some degree begun to wane before the 
gentleman naturalist. The long hair had 
been cut off—the ample pantaloons taken 
in—the journal was locked up : and while 
he was living in Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, he was heard to bewail his de- 
generacy in getting up for a ran to Hamp- 
stead ‘so late as five in the morning.” 

When he passed over to the continent, 
Cuvier, and his old friend Humboldt, with 
whom he had penetrated the same tropical 
regions, were delighted to honour him. 
In ‘‘Cosmos,’’ distinguished mention is 
made of his talents. The publication of his 
great work was commenced, and completed 
at the end of fourteen years. Sir David 
Brewster, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Jeffrey, 
and Wilson were warm supporters of this 
magnificent undertaking, which even ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the subscribers. 
These numbered one hundred and seventy- 
five ; eighty of whom were Americans. 

One of the peculiarities of this superb 
work was its enormous double folio size ; 
and, as a natural result of its publication, 
enriched as it was with the details of his 
life’s experience as a naturalist, the lead- 
ing scientific societies of Europe honoured 
the author by enrolling him as a member. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London in 1830. 

A synopsis of his work was published 
in Edinburgh andin New York. In 1839, 
Audubon returned to America, and estab- 
lished himself on the banks of the Hudson, 
in a place of peaceful retirement. There 
he ihoured with Dr. Bachman in prepar- 
ing The Quadrupeds of America, a work 
published only last year. He was assisted 
in some of his labours by his two sons. 
Most of his birds, however, were painted 
by himself in thé forest while their plum- 
age was fresh, and he seems never to have 
been satisfied with the brilliancy of his 
colouring, since it did not represent life 
itself. This desire for perfection was a 
great element of Audubon’s success.— 
Literary Gazette, and Atheneum. 





Epwarp JoHN Car_Los, Esa. 

Jan. 20. At York Place, Walworth, 
aged 52, Edward John Carlos, esq. 

This gentleman, the only child of William 
Carlos and Grace daughter of Edward and 
Ann Smith of the parish of Newington, 
Surrey,—born 12 Feb. 1798, was the lineal 
descendant and representative of Colonel 
Careless, or Carlis, who was the chief in- 
strument in the preservation of the life of 
Charles II. during his flight after the 
battle of Worcester, and who, in memory 
of that important service, had a grant of 
arms, Or, an oak-tree proper, over all on 
a fesse gules three crowns of the first (as 
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engraved in our Magazine for May, 1844); 
his name being changed by his Majesty’s 
desire from Careless or Carlis to Carlos. 
The original grant of these arms, with 
some other relics of the Colonel, were in 
the possession of an uncle of the deceased. 

Mr. Carlos was educated at Mr. Cole- 
craft’s school at Newington. He was ar- 
ticled to Mr. Reynell of the Lord Mayor’s 
Court Office, and afterwards admitted to 
practise as an attorney in the courts of law; 
but he continued to manage Mr. Reynell’s 
business, with which he was connected 
for more than thirty-three years. 

In a diary which Mr. Carlos kept from 
an early age, but portions of which were 
destroyed in the great fire of the Royal 
Exchange, is this note, in August, 1817. 
** About this time and the beginning of 
the year my predilection for pointed archi- 
tecture and the study of antiquity began.” 
This diary contains several memoranda 
relative to his pursuits and favourite 
studies — ecclesiastical and monumental 
antiquity having the preference. In these 
departments he collected an immense store 
of materials, both in prints and drawings 
as well as MS. notes, most of which will 
shortly be submitted to the hammer by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. It ap- 
pears that every respite from his profes- 
sion was devoted to rambles into the 
country, the county of Kent especially 
engaging his attention. He was one of 
the first to collect rubbings from Brasses— 
which has since become so prevalent a 
pursuit. A great admirer and true dis- 
ciple of John Carter, Mr. Carlos became 
a worthy successor of that energetic ad- 
vocate of the ancient architecture of this 
country, in the pages of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Wherever, in days of less 
taste than the present, he traced the foot- 
steps of innovation or inconsistency, he 
exposed them with a fearless and un- 
sparing hand. In 1832 he was one of the 
Committee for the restoration of Crosby 
Hall, and drew up “ Historical and Anti- 
quarian Notices of Crosby Hall’’ for the 
benefit of the fund. (See Gent. Mag. Nov. 
1832, p. 457.) He was one of the most ac- 
tive promoters of the public efforts made 
in defence of the church of St. Mary 
Overy, Southwark, of which he at one 
time contemplated an architectural history. 
He took a lively interest in the fate of old 
London Bridge, which he was anxious to 
preserve; and published, in connection 
with the assistant architect, Mr. W. 


Knight, an ‘‘ Account of the Bridge, with 
observations on its Architecture, during 
its Demolition.’’ 8vo. (see our Magazine 
for March, 1832.) During the years 1824- 
1833 he wrote a series of descriptions of the 
New Churches which at that period arose in 
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and near the metropolis, to accompany en- 
gravings which were published in our Ma- 
gazine. He also largely contributed to the 
architectural portions of our review of new 
books, and used annually to criticise the 
architectural drawings exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. All our readers who have 
taken any interest in architecture will 
readily remember how often they have 
derived information and instruction from 
articles bearing the signature of E. I. C. 
They extended through a period of twenty- 
six years, from 1822 until Mr. Carlos’s 
loss of health in the summer of 1848, 

In 1843 he reviced a second edition, 
with additions and the descriptions new 
arranged, of ‘‘ Skelton’s Oxonia Restau- 
rata, containing 190 engravings of the 
colleges, halls, and public buildings in 
that University.’’ 4to. In this edition the 
plates illustrative of each college are 
brought together, and the descriptions form 
a continuous narrative. 

His illness, caused or aggravated by 
over-study, combined with unremitting 
attention to the arduous duties of his 
profession, brought on a paralysis of the 
brain, which totally incapacitated him 
from mental or bodily labour, and after 
two years of suffering. terminated in death. 
He has left four children, two sons and 
two daughters. The eldest son, Edward 
Stafford, is nine years of age. 


Mr. Joun Ritcuie. 

Lately. At Rome, aged 41, Mr. John 
Ritchie, of Edinburgh, sculptor. 

Mr. Ritchie was born at the same spot 
as Mr. John Burnet, Mill Hill, in Fisher 
Row, Musselburgh. His father, who was 
an ingenious and industrious man, named 
James Ritchie, a brick and tile-maker, 
used also to employ himself as a plasterer, 
and in modelling. The last occupation 
was one rather of amusement, and the ne- 
cessity of attending to his other occupa- 
tions prevented him from following it up 
so as to make himself a proficient in it, 
although he exhibited more than an ordi- 
nary share of skill and inventive genius. 
Two of his sons, Alexander and the sub- 
ject of this notice, became thus early in- 
itiated into some of the mysteries of the 
art, and became expert modellers. The 
elder, after some time, was enabled to go 
to Rome, and studied under Thorvaldsen; 
he is now an associate of the Royal Scot- 
ish Academy. John in the meanwhile re- 
mained at home, labouring under many 
disadvantages in the pursuit of his profes- 
sion, yet having opportunities occasionally 
of distinguishing himself. Perhaps one of 


his best works of this period is the statue 
of Sir Walter Scott, at Glasgow, although 
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it exhibits a strange blunder, in having the 
right arm covered with plaid, instead of 
the left, as generally worn. 

This sculptor had a peculiar faculty, or 
propensity it might perhaps be more ap- 
propriately called, for dreaming, and he 
used to relate to his friends some very 
extraordinary visions. He frequently at- 
tempted to embody his nocturnal imagin- 
ings in clay; one of these is his fine grow 
from ‘‘ The Deluge,” which was exhibited 
in 1832 in Edinburgh, and attracted much 
notice; and when it was afterwards re- 
turned to his studio at Musselburgh, the 
lovers of sculptured art would sometimes 
make pilgrimages thither to inspect it. 

The arrival of his more fortunate brother 
from Rome tended, however, to throw the 
genius of John Ritchie into the shade, and 
he became his assistant, working for him 
assiduously during a space of nearly 
twenty years; but a Mr. Davidson, of 
London, having recently seen the model 
of ‘‘The Deluge,’’ commissioned the 
sculptor to execute it in marble. This 
appeared a good opportunity for him to 
indulge his long-cherished hopes of visit- 
ing Rome; so in September last he set 
out, that he might the better prosecute his 
work among the glorious yet decaying mo- 
numents of sculptured art in the imperial 
city. He had already begun his task when 
an excursion to Ostia was planned by 
some friends. The malaria of that noto- 
riously unhealthy spot had lingered beyond 
the calculated time; the party neglected 
the usual precautions, and all caught the 
fever. Mr. Ritchie died after a few days’ 
illness, and was followed to the grave by 
most of the British and American artists 
resident in Rome. The dream of his life 
was accomplished; but he lived only to 
see, not to enjoy, its fulfilment.—Aré 
Journal. 





Miss Jane Cooke. 

Feb. 11. At Cheltenham, Miss Jane 
Cooke, better known as Jenny Cooke. 

Her eccentric and penurious life, her 
long residence in Cheltenham, and per- 
haps, above all, her reputed wealth, had 
caused Miss Cooke to be well known, by 
name at least, to most of the inhabitants. 
A few years ago she made a donation of 
a thousand pounds to the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews; it is also gene- 
rally understood that she contributed 
nearly as large a sum for the completion 
of St. Peter’s Church, in the Tewkesbury- 
road, and which, but for this timely aid, 
might have lingered long in an unfinished 
state. She also presented to the trustees 
of the Training College the large piece of 
ground upon which that building has been 
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since erected, and about eight or ten 
months since gave an ample plot of land, 
between Monson Villa and St. Margaret’s, 
for the erection of a Boys’ Orphan Asy- 
lum, but which her death within the time 
prescribed by law for giving validity to 
gifts of the kind, it is feared, may annul, 
unless confirmed by her heirs-at-law. One 
of her latest charitable acts was a dona- 
tion of 250/. towards the erection of an 
organ gallery in the parish church, which 
was, at the time of her death, under con- 
struction beneath the archway of the south 
porch. 

The most extravagant rumours of Miss 
Cooke’s wealth are in circulation; its 
precise amount is wholly unknown; but 
it is believed that her income exceeded 
30,0007. a year, while her personal ex- 
penditure did not probably amount to 
3007. On the death of her sister, who 
was equally penurious with herself, and 
who married the late Dr. Tatham, Rector 
of Lincoln college, Oxford, Miss Cooke 
is said to have received an addition of 
some four hundred thousand pounds to 
the fortune she then possessed. Her 
property consisted of houses and land, in 
and around Cheltenham, inherited from 
her father, and large accumulations in 
bank and other stocks. She has left the 
sum of 18,0007. to be applied to religious 
objects as follows: — Operative Jewish 
Converts’ Institution, 1,000/. ; Episcopal 
Jews’ Chapel Abrahamic Society, 2,000/. ; 
Trinitarian Bible Society, 2,0007.; Church 
Missionary Society, 5,000/.; British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 5,000/.; Malta 
Protestant College, 1,000/.; Edinburgh 
Bible Society, 1,000/.; Irish Society of 
London, 1,0007. The testatrix directs 
that the residue of her personal property, 
not disposed of by herself, be applied to 
the endowment of district churches or 
chapels in populous parishes; ‘‘and I 
wish,” she says, ‘‘ a preference given to 
those parishes, the churches of which are 
under the patronage of the trustees of my 
late friend, the Rev. Charles Simeon, and 
other similar trusts.’’ Miss Cook died 
intestate as to her real estates, and the 
heir-at-law is the Rev. Richard Bonner 
Maurice Bonner, residing near Oswestry. 
The personal property is sworn under 
120,0002. A few years ago Miss Cook 
gave 20,000/. for the building and endow- 
ment of a church at Jerusalem. The exe- 
cutors to the wil! are the Rev. John Browne, 
of Trinity Church, Cheltenham ; the Rev. 
Canon Hall, of Bristol; and Edward 
Frampton, esq. one of the managers of 
the County of Gloucester Bank; to each 
of whom, it is said, a legacy of 300/. has 
been left. 





Dost Sake Deen Mahomed.—Clergy Deceased. 
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Dost Sake DEEN MAHOMED. 

Feb. 27. At his son’s on the Grand 
Parade, Brighton, aged 92, Dost Sake 
Deen Mahomed. 

This remarkable person, so well known 
to, and esteemed as well as patronised by, 
the leading members of the aristocracy of 
both the past and present generations, was 
born at Patna, the capital of Bahar in 
Hindoostan, in the year 1759. From the 
age of ten he followed the fortunes of an 
officer in the East India Company’s service 
named Baker, and was present at the 
storming of Gwalior, the battle of Ram- 
nuggar, and five other engagements in the 
year 1780. In the year 1784 he came to 
England, and accompanied Capt. Baker, 
the brother of his former master, to Cork, 
where he was placed at school to learn 
English. In 1794 ‘* The Travels of Deen 
Mahomet,” in a series of letters written 
to a friend, were printed at Cork in two 
volumes 12mo. Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, 
in his Travels, mentions him in 1799 asa 
“remarkable person’’ in the family of 
Captain Baker at Cork. Whilst in the 
same city he induced a pretty Irish girl of 
respectable parentage to elope with him, 
and they ultimately established themselves 
at Brighton ; conducting with great suc- 
cess the vapour baths and shampooing 
system, in which he instructed his sons, 
who continue to practise in both London 
and Brighton. Many are those who 
have derived benefit from his skilful 
treatment, and have witnessed the talent 
and originality of this extraordinary cha- 
racter. He was a kind-hearted man, and 
ever ready to assist the poor, as well by 
contributions from his purse as by extend- 
ing to them gratuitously his medical art and 
resources. He had enjoyed uninterrupted 
good health, and retained all his faculties 
unimpaired almost to the last hour of his 
life—indeed entirely so until the death of 
his wife, two months ago, since which he 
gradually drooped, and died without any 
apparent physical cause. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 14. At Soughton House, Flint- 
shire, aged 73, the Rev. Richard Howard, 
D.D. Canon of Bangor (1834) and Vicar 
of Llanrhairdr in Kinmerch, Denbigh- 
shire (1822). 

At Clifton, aged 66, the Nev. Lord 
William Georye Henry Somerset, Canon 
of Bristol, Rector of Tormarton, co. 
Glouc. and of Llangattock, Brecon. He 


was the seventh son of Henry 5th Duke 
of Beaufort, by Elizabeth, dau. of Adm. 
the Hon. Edward Boscawen, and grand- 
daughter of Hugh first Viscount Fal- 
mouth. He was of Jesus college, Cam- 
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bridge, M.A. 1818. He was instituted 
to the rectory of Llangattock in 1814, 
and to Tormarton in 1826; both are in 
the gift of the Duke of Beaufort. He 
became a prebendary of Bristol in 1822. 
He married first in 1813 Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Mo- 
lyneux, Bart. and was left a widower in 
1843 ; and, secondly, in 1844, Frances- 
Westby, widow of Cornelius O’Callaghan, 
esq. of Ballynahinch, co. Clare, and dau. 
of the late Henry Brady, esq. of Raheens 
Manor, in that county; which lady sur- 
vives him. By his former wife he has left 
issue five sons, and one daughter, the wife 
of the Rev. C. G. Newcomb, Vicar of 
Halberton, co. Devon. 

Jan. 15. At Great Berkhampsted, 
Herts, aged 83, the Rev. John Crofts, 
Rector of that parish. He was of Christ 
church, Oxf. M.A. 1792; and presented 
to his living in Jan. 1810 by the King. 

Jan. 16. At Halford, Warw. aged 41, 
the Rev. William Turbitt, M.A. Curate 
of that parish. He was of Pembroke 
college, Oxford. 

Jan. 17. Aged 44, the Rev. John Tra- 
vers Robinson, Rector of North Pether- 
ton, Som. (1850). He was one of the 
sons of the late William Robinson, esq. 
LL.D. and F.S.A. of Tottenham, by Mary, 
second daughter of William Ridge, esq. 
of Chichester. He was of Jesus coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1830, M.A. 1838. He was 
for some years Curate of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and was presented to that rectory 
by the Duke of Buccleuch in May 1838, 
on the resignation of the Rev. Gilbert 
Beresford. In Feb. 1850 he exchanged 
with the Rev. J. J. Toogood, the present 
Rector of St. Andrew’s, for the rectory 
of North Petherton. Mr. Robinson pub- 
lished a volume of seven Sermons in 1833; 
“A Sermon preached Oct. 4, 1835, in 
commemoration of the first Translation 
of the Holy Scriptures into English ;’’ 
‘“‘ Faith, the Security of the Church,’”’ a 
Sermon, 1837 ; “ An Exhortation to the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” and ‘‘ A 
Word in Season,’’ preached Feb. 10 and 
17, 1839 ; ‘‘ A Pastoral Letter to the Pa- 
rishioners of St. Andrew’s, Holborn,” 1843; 
“‘ Murder, the distinctive work of Satan,”’ 
a Sermon, 1843 ; “ The Evangelical Com- 
mission of the Apostles,” a Sermon, 1843 ; 
“ A Sermon for the Fast Day,’’ March 24, 
1847 ; ‘* A Sermon in aid of the Famine 
Relief Fund for Treland and Scotland,”’ 
1847 ; ‘‘ Christian Loyalty,’’ a Sermon, 
1848 ; “‘ The Bible our Greatest Treasure,” 
a Sermon, 1848 (the two last published at 
Teignmouth). He married a sister of the 
Rev. Francis Michael MacCarthy, for- 
merly a Curate at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
and now Rector of Loders in Dorsetshire ; 
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whose wife also was Mr. Robinson’s 
sister. 

At Frampton Cotterell, Glouc. aged 44, 
the Rev. Henry Willoughby, Rector of 
that parish. 

Jan. 18. At Twickenham, in his 63rd 
year, the Rev. John Caldwell, M.A. for- 
merly British Chaplain at Versailles. He 
was of Trinity college, Dublin. 

Jan. 21. At Bawdeswell, « Norfolk, 
aged 70, the Rev. William Gibbs, Curate 
of Thimelthorpe, Norfolk. He was of St. 
Peter’s college, Camb. B.A. 1804. 

Jan. 29. At Naples, the Rev. Charles 
Henry Monsell. 

Jan. 31. At Lynncroft, Lichfield, aged 
60, the Rev. Henry Gylby Lonsdale, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s, Lichfield. 
He was of Jesus coll. Camb. B.A. 1814, 
M.A. 1817; and was presented to his 
living in 1830 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Lichfield. 

Lately. The Rev. Mountiford Long- 
field, Rector of Desart Serges, co. Cork, 
brother to John Longfield, esq. of Longue- 
ville, in that county. He was the second 
son of the late John Longfield, esq. of 
Longueville, by Elizabeth Foster, first 
cousin to Lord Oriel. 

Feb. 1. Aged 36, the Rev. Robert 
Thorp, Rector of Burton Overy, Leic. 
(1836). He was of Emanuel coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1837, M.A. 1840. 

Feb. 2. At Sherborne, Dorsetshire, 
the Rev. W. Toogood; son of the late 
W. Toogood, esq. sometime Chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions of that county. 

Feb. 4. At Woolavington, Somerset, 
aged 86, the Rev. Stephen Long Jacob, 
for fifty years Vicar of Woolavington cum 
Puriton, and for nearly fifty-two Vicar of 
Waldershare, Kent. He was of Worces- 
ter college, Oxford, M.A., 1787; was or- 
dained deacon by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury in 1785, and priest by the bishop 
of Chester in 1787. He was collated to 
the livings of Waldershare and Whitfield 
in 1799, by Archbishop Moore, and pre- 
sented to Woolavington in 1806 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Windsor. 

Feb. 5. At Melling, Lanc. aged 88, 
the Rev. John Tatham, Vicar of Melling 
(1794), and Chaplain to the Duke of Ha- 
milton and Brandon. 

Feb. 6. At Creech St. Michael, So- 
merset, aged 57, the Rev. John Creswell, 
Vicar of that place. He was of St. Ca- 
tharine’s hall, Cambr. B.A. 1822, and 
was instituted to Creech St. Michael on the 
death of (his father?) the Rev. Henry 
Creswell, Vicar of the same place, who 
died on the 2d August, 1849. 

At Gronville, Jersey, the Rev. John 
Mallett, Rector of that parish (1808). 

Feb. 7. At Hanslope, Bucks, the Rev. 
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James Mayne, Vicar of Hanslope cum 
Castle Thorpe ; formerly of Bethnal 
Green. He was presented to his living by 
George Hyde. esq. of Norwich, in 1841. 

Feb. 9. At Welshpool, aged 58, the 
Rev. John Davies. 

At Cheshunt, in his 63rd year, the 
Rev. John Wells, M.A. 

Feb. 10. At Northampton, aged 46, the 
Rev. John Williams Maher, Rector of 
Brede, Sussex (1841). He was of Queen’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1839, M.A. 1843. 

Feb. 11. At Warwick, aged 82, the Rev. 
John Grove Staunton, M.A. brother to 
the late William Staunton, esq. of Long- 
bridge House near that town. 

Feb. 14. Aged 89, the Rev. Peter Har- 
rison, of Fisherton Anger, Wilts, Perp. 
Curate of Winterbourn Earl’s (1797), and 
formerly Chaplain of the Salisbury In- 
firmary and Wilts County Gaol. 

Av Chew Magna, the Rev. James Bur- 
nett, formerly for eleven years minister of 
Colerne, Wilts. 

The Rev. Daniel Hughes, M.A. Rector 
of Manafon, co. Montgomery, to which 
he was collated by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph in 1837, having been previously 
Perp. Curate of Llandisilio, co. Denbigh. 

Feb. 15. At Wimondham, Leic. aged 
33, the Rev. George Ambrose Dimock, 
_Master of the endowed school at that 
place, late Curate of Uppingham, co. 
Rutland, son of the Rev. J. G. Dimock, 
Rector of Uppingham. He was of Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Camb. M.A. 1843. 

At Illogan, Cornwall, aged 72, the Rev. 
George Treweeke, Rector of that parish 
and Vicar of St. Minver ; to the latter of 
which he was presented in 1817 by W. 
Sandys, esq. and to the former in 1822 
by Lady Bassett. 

Feb. 16. At Great Melton, Norfolk, 
aged 83, the Rev. James Willins, Rector 
of that parish, and of St. Michael Cos- 
lany, Norwich. He was formerly Fellow 
of Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1789, 
as 4th Junior Optime, M.A. 1792; and 
was presented to both his livings by that 
Society in 1804, 

At Toxford, aged 42, the Rev. William 
Langstaff Weddali, Vicar of Darsham, 
Suffolk. He was of Catharine hall, 
Camb. A.B. 1829, as 5th Junior Optime, 
A.M. 1833. In 1832 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Chillesford, in Suffolk, 
which he vacated in 1839. In Oct. 1832 
he was instituted to the vicarage of Dars- 
ham, on the presentation of the Earl of 
Stradbroke ; and in August 1843 he was 
licensed to the perpetual curacy of Dun- 
wich St. James, on the nomination of 
Frederick Barne, esq.: these two he held 
at his death. He married, 27th Septem- 
ber, 1836, Louisa-Mary, second dau. of 
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the late Rev. Christopher Smea, Rector 
of Chillesford, and of Sudborn with Or- 
ford, and by her leaves a son. 

Feb.17. At Aldercar Park, Derbyshire, 
aged 83, the Rev. John Smith, formerly 
Fellow of Emmanuel college, Cambridge. 
He graduated B.A. 1789, as 7th Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1792. . 

Feb. 18. At Bettws yn Rhos, co. Den- 
bigh, aged 65, the Rev. Robert Phillips, 
Vicar of that parish, to which he was col- 
lated by the Bishop of St. Asaph in 1826. 

At Skelfield, Ripon, in his 65th year, 
the Rev. William Plues, M.A. Head 
Master of Ripon Grammar School and 
Incumbent of North Stainley (1840). He 
was of Trinity coll. Camb. B.A. 1809, 
M.A. 1815. His widow died three days 
after him, aged 59. 

Feb. 19. At Duston, Oxfordshire, aged 
80, the Rev. Joshua Greville, Vicar of that 
parish, and Curate of Abington, Nortb- 
amptonshire. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797, and 
was presented to Duston in 1811 by Lord 
Melbourne. 

Feb. 20. In his 90th year, the Rev. 
William Mack, Rector of Horham, Suf- 
folk. He was of Corpus Christi college, 
Camb. B.A. 1783. In 1817 he purchased 
the advowson of Horham, and was after- 
wards i nstituted to it; but in 1829 he 
resigned it, and presented his son, the 
Rev. Wm. Bumpstead Mack. Upon his 
son’s death in Nov. 1850 (see p. 211) he 
was again instituted on his own petition ; 
but survived his son scarcely three months. 

Feb. 21. At Rathmines, near Dublin, 
aged 35, the Rev. Richard Stack, Curate 
of St. Peter’s in that city. 

At Sleaford, Lincolnshire, aged 76, the 
Rev. Richard Yerburgh, D.D. Vicar of 
New Sleaford (1809) and Rector of Tothill 
(1810). He was of Pembroke college, 
Camb. B.A. 1797, M.A. 1810, D.D. 1815. 

Feb. 24. At Romsey, aged 68, the 
Hon. and Rev. Gerard Thomas Noel, 
Vicar of that parish, and a Canon of Win- 
chester, brother to the Earl of Gainsbo- 
rough. He was the second son of Sir 
Gerard Noel, Bart. and Diana Baroness 
Barham, was of Trin. college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808; was appointed a 
Canon of Winchester in 1834, and pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Romsey by the 
Dean and Chapter of Winchester in 1840. 
He contributed largely from his private 
fortune to the recent repairs of the abbey 
church, as well as to the local charities of 
the town, His body was interred there 
on the 3d of March. Mr. Noel married 
first, in 1806, Charlotte-Sophia, daughter 
of Sir Lucius O’Brien, Bart. who died 
in 1838, and, secondly, in 1841, Susan, 
fifth daughter of Sir John Kennaway, 
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Bart. who survives him. By his first 
marriage he had issue six daughters, of 
whom the eldest is the wife of the Rev. 
Philip Jacob, Canon of Winchester, and 
Rector of Crawley, Hants ; the third was 
the wife of the Rev. James Drummond 
Money, Rector of Sternfield, Suffolk, and 
died in 1848 ; and the fourth was the first 
wife of Charles Edward Kennaway, Vicar 
of Campden, co. Glouc. and died in 1843 
The others are unmarried. 

Feb. 25. At Grantham, aged 80, the 
Rev. Thomas Johnston, Rector and patron 
of Broughton, co. Huntingdon, to which 
he was instituted in April 1797. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Feb. 2. Aged 20, Wilmer, eldest son 
of the Rev. J. Thornley, of Stowmarket. 

Feb.6. In Albion-road, aged 55, Henry 
Hackman, esq. for many years accountant 
and cashier in the Bills of Entry Office of 
H. M. Customs. 

Feb. 9. Aged 72, William Bryant, esq. 
of Newmarket, highly respected as a mer- 
chant and extensive agriculturist, and 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians of 
the Newmarket Union. 

Feb.11. At Kennington, aged75, Lieut.- 
Col. William Hanbury Davies. He at- 
tained that rank in 1837, having been on 
half-pay from 1830. 

Feb.12. Thomas Le Mercier, esq. late 
of Kennington. 

Feb. 13. Aged 25, Zilla Rosalio, wife 
of J. Neville Warren, esq. youngest dau. 
of G. Houghton, esq. of Kentish-town. 

Feb. 14. In Chesham-place, Capt. 
George William St. John Mildmay, third 
son of the late Sir Harry Paulet St. John 
Mildmay, Bart. 

In Upper Bedford-place,aged 68, George 
Henry Vandeput, esq. 

At Queenhithe, aged 81, Henry Fel- 
lowes, esq. 

Feb.15. In Gutter-lane, aged 56, John 
Treacy, esq. 

In Red Lion-sq. aged 25, William Fear- 
nall Martyr, esq. youngest son of the 
late C. Martyr, esq. R.N. 

In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 45, 
James Mowatt, esq. of New York. 

Feb. 17. In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 
95, Mrs. Lucy Love. 

In Ulster-place, Regent’s-park, aged 71, 
James Scovell, esq. 

In Grosvenor-sq. aged 51, Francis Ed- 
ward Knowles, esq. late Commissary-ge- 
neral. He had been compelled to resign 
his office, after serving in the West Indies 
for nine years, in consequence of ill-health. 
He returned to England in October last ; 
and had frequently shewn great depression 
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of mind, which had been increased by the 
death of his daughter, three months since, 
occasioned by her clothes catching fire. 
He terminated his life by prussic acid. 
Verdict, ‘‘ Temporary insanity.”’ 

Feb. 18. In Cambridge-terr. aged 74, 
the widow of George Hanmer Leycester, 
esq. of White Place, Cookham, Berks. 

Feb. 20. In Bentinck-st. Lady Parker, 
wife of Michael Bruce, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Chelsea, aged 68, Horatio 
William Mercer, esq. of Old Trinity 
House, Water-lane. 

At Blackheath, aged 73, Tho. Mears, esq. 

Aged 61, Stephen England, esq. of 
West Lambrook, Somerset. 

Feb. 21. Aged 53, Lieut. William Ed- 
ward Wood, of the Derbyshire Militia. 

Aged 58, Thomas G. Tisdall, esq. of 
West Smithfield. 

In Wilton-cresc. aged 24, the Hon. 
Frances Charlotte de Ros, eldest dau. of 
Lord de Ros. 

At Camberwell, aged 80, John Begbie, 
esq. late of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Serv. 

Feb. 22. At Brighton, aged 83, James 
Bacon, esq. 

Feb, 23. At Camberwell, John Lee, esq. 
of the Felling Chemical Works, Gateshead. 

In Grosvenor-st. aged 13, Elizabeth- 
Horatia, dau. of R. B. Palliser, esq. 

Feb. 24. Aged 79, Henry Jackson, 
esq. of Leadenhall-st. 

Feb. 25. At Blackheath, Miss Good- 
win, niece of the late Rev. J. C. Cooke, 
Rector of Swilland, Suffolk. 

Feb. 26. Aged 59, Joseph de Vitery, 
esq. of Duncan-terr. Islington, and Great 
Winchester-st. City. 

Feb. 27. At Camberwell, aged 81, 
Samuel Penford Thomas, esq. 

Aged 72, Nathaniel Stallwood, esq. of 
Calthorpe-st. Mecklenburgh-sq. 

Feb. 28. Aged 76, Thomas South, esq. 
of Leicester-sq. 

Tn his 32nd year, William, son of Mr. 
William Blanchard, of Millbank-st. West- 
minster, printer. 

March 2. In Devonport-st. Rachel- 
Louisa, dau. of Sir W. W. Dalling, Bart. 

Matthew Richard Chessall, esq. of 
Upper Baker-st. 

At Park-pl. Bethia, third dau. of E. F. 
Maitland, esq. 

At Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, aged 68, 
Lydia, relict of John Metcalfe, esq. 

W. H. Turner, esq. of Rutland-gate, 
Hyde-park, second son of the late John 
Turner, esq. of Heath-green, Birmingham. 

At Halkin-st. West, aged 69, the Hon. 
Caroline Vansittart, relict of Arthur Van- 
sittart, esq. of Shottesbrook, Berks, and 
sister to Lord Auckland, Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. She was the fourth daughter of 
William first Lord Auckland, by Eleanor, 
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2d daughter of Sir Gilbert Eliot, Bart. 
and sister to the first Earl of Minto; was 
married 1806, and left a widow 1829. 

Aged 79, Miss Lavinia Bay] ey, sister of 
the late Mr. Wm. Bayley, of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Tn Stanhope-st. Regent’s-p ark, aged 79, 
Mary, widow of David Davis, esq. for- 
merly of Jermyn-st. 

Aged 34, Sarah-Ann, wife of Martin 
Sangster, esq. of St. Swithin’s-lane and 
Stockwell, youngest surviving dau. of the 
late Charles Dimsdale Collambell, esq. 

March 3. In Bryanstone-sq. aged 82, 
Sarah-Willett, relict of the Rev. Charles 
Hyde Wollaston, M.A., Vicar of East 
Dereham, Norfolk. She was the daughter 
of William Ottley, esq. of St. Kitt’s, and 
was left a widow in March last year (see 
our vol. Xxx1II. p. 678.) 

In Upper Harley-st. aged 17, Arthur, 
youngest son of late John Travers, esq. 

In the Strand, aged 80, Thomas Paine, 





esq. ; 

‘Marek 4. At Down-st. Piccadilly, 
aged 57, Lieut. Robert Kingston, R.N. 
He entered the Navy in 1805, was made 
Lieut. 1811, and altogether served on 
full pay for thirteen years, during which 
he saw much active service in the Medi- 
terranean. 

March 5. In Gloucester-pl. Portman- 
sq. aged 70, John Cowper, esq. of Carle- 
ton Hall, Cumberland. 

In South-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 81, the 
Right Hon. Maria Countess Dowager of 
Athlone. She was the second dau. of Sir 
John Eden, Bart. of West Auckland, by 
his second wife, Dorothea, dau. of Peter 
Johnson, esq. Recorder of York. She 
became, in 1800, the second wife of Fre- 
derick-William 7th Earl of Athlone; who 
died without issue in 1810. She married 
secondly, in 1821, the late Vice-Adm. Sir 
Wm. Hope Johnstone, G.C.B., to whom 
also she was second wife: he died in 1831. 

In Henrietta-st. Cavendish-sq. Miss 
Blake. 

March 6. At the Charter-house, aged 
78, Mr. Francis Beville, late of Kingston. 

In South-street, Grosvenor-sq. aged 76, 
Mary-Hannah, widow of John Proctor 
Anderdon, esq. 

In Bryanstone-sq. aged 80, Henry Sa- 
muel Eyre, esq. 

At Notting-hill, aged 68, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of J. P. Carpenter, esq. 

In Oxford-st. aged 83, Francis Joseph 
Humbert, esq. 

In Hamilton-pl. New-road, St. Pancras, 
aged 62, Mrs. Isaac Moore. 

March 7. Aged 33, Hugh Woodhouse 
Acland, esq. only son of the late Hugh 
Dyke Acland, esq. and grandson of the 
late Dean of Lichfield. 
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At Haverstock-hill, aged 69, Mr. Tho- 
mas Mudie, of Coventry-st. 

March 8. Lucy, wife of Clement 
Hue, M.D., Bedford-square. She was the 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Rowland Ber- 
keley, LL.D. and sister to the present 
William Berkeley, esq. of Cotheridge- 
court, co. Wore. 

In Gloucester-terr. Hyde-park, aged 
52, Elizabeth-Anne, wife of H. H. Stans- 
feld, esq. official assignee. 

March 8. At Dr. Arnold’s, Welford- 
pl. aged 62, Harriet-Eliza, eldest dau. of 
the late John Swinfen, esq. of Swinfen, 
Staffordshire. 

In Great Ormond-st. aged 87, Frances, 
relict of James Marsh Weldon, esq. of 
Buckden, near Huntingdon. 

March 9. In Arlington-st. aged 81, 
Maria-Margaretta, Countess dowager of 
Sefton. She was the second dau. of Wil- 
liam 6th Lord Craven, by Lady Elizabeth 
Berkeley, afterwards Margravine of Ans- 
pach. She was married Jan. 1, 1792, to 
William- Philip, 2d Earl of Sefton, and was 
left his widow in 1838, having had issue 
four sous and six daughters. 

At Chelsea, aged 66, Benjamin Lyon 
Coxhead, esq. 

In Foley-pl. at an advanced age, Sophia, 
widow of Edward Gale Boldero, esq. She 
was the daughter of John Cornwall, esq. 
of Hendon, and had issue three sons and 
one daughter. 

In Highbury-pl. Islington, aged 64, 
Matthew Wyton, esq. 

March 10. At Lord Henry Cholmon- 
deley’s, Upper Belgrave-st. aged 85, Mrs. 
Caroline C. Townsend. 

In Grosvenor-st. aged 80, Miss Hale. 

Ta Upper Baker-st. Kitty-Alderson, wife 
of Beresford Scott, esq. paymaster R.N., 
and second dau. of the late Christopher 
Alderson Alderson, esq. 

Aged 82, John Baggett, esq. of Ton- 
bridge-st. Burton-crescent. 

Aged 65, Thomas Russell, esq. of Al- 
bert-row, Regent’s-park, a Church Trustee 
of St. Pancras, and an active promoter of 
the St. Pancras Female Charity School, in 
the hall of which his portrait is placed. 

In Belgrave-st. South, aged 75, Mary, 
relict of Jacob Downing Pickford, M.D., 
of Weymouth. 

March 11. At Paddington, aged 24, 
Walter Norton, only son of the late Henry 
Kendall, esq. surgeon, of Newmarket. 

In Francis-st. Bedford-sq. aged 90, Edw. 
Corfield, esq. land-agent and surveyor. 

March 12. At Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 3, the Hon. Flora Mathilda Macdo- 
nald, second dau. of Lord Macdonald. 


Breps.—Feb. 23. Aged 82, Elizabeth, 
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wife of Thomas Parker, esq. surgeon, Asp- 
ley Guise. 

Berxs.—Feb. 9. At Reading, Capt. 
Frederick Hyde, fourth son of the late 
John Hyde, esq. of Hyde-end. 

Feb. 12. At Reading, Charlotte-Mary, 
wife of Lieut. George Dew, R.N 

Feb. 14. At Trunkwell-house, Maria- 
Anna-Gertrude, eldest daughter of Henry 
Greenway, esq. 

Feb. 17. At Greenham Lodge, New- 
bury, aged 70, John Dimsdale, esq. of 
Laindon Hills, Essex. 

Feb. 19. At Beenham-house, near 
Reading, aged 17, James-Wallace, eldest 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Sleigh. 

Feb. 20. At the house of her son- 
in-law, Richard Sherwin, esq. surgeon, 
Datchet, aged 92, Mrs. Letitia Cooke. 

Feb. 28. At Westbrook, aged 6, 
Blanche-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
Hon. Granvilleand Lady Georgiana Ryder. 

Bucxs.—Feb. 19.—At Winslow, aged 
62, Susannah, wife of J. Bainbridge, esq. 

Feb. 21. At Edlesborough, aged 22, 
William-Bruton, fourth son of Rev. W. 
B. Wroth, Vicar. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Feb. 14. At Cotten- 
ham, aged 82, Mr. John Langford, up- 
wards of 40 years Dissenting Minister of 
Wilburton, in the Isle of Ely. 

CornwAL_.—Feb. 6. At Trevenson- 
house, in the parish of Illogan, Henry- 
Arthur, third son of C. A. Reynolds, esq. 

Feb. 19. At Truro, Elizabeth, wife of 
Henry Lambe, esq. 

Dersy.—Fed. 23. At Buxton, aged 
42, William-Joseph, only son of the late 
Philip Heacock, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Barlow, near Chesterfield, 
aged 62, Mrs. Elizabeth Marsden, mother 
of Mr. Wilson Marsden, of Derby. 

Drvon.—Feb. 9. At Torquay, Eliza- 
beth-Anne, wife of Major Robert Pouget, 
E.I.C.S. 

Feb. 14. At Stoke, aged 58, Martha- 
Catherine, wife of Lieut.-Col. Nooth. 

\ Feb.16. At Stonehouse, aged 67, Ado- 
niah Schuyler, esq. formerly Comm. of 
H.M. sloop Sandwich. 

Feb. 17. At Holsworthy, at an ad- 
vanced age, Grace, relict of Sam. Cory, esq. 

At Sidmouth, Elizabeth-Eugenia, relict 
of Henry La Nauze, esq. of Herbert- 
house, Booters-town, co. Dublin. 

Feb. 18. At Budleigh Salterton, aged 
13, John, eldest son of T. C. Sneyd Kyn- 
nersley, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Frances-Georgiana, dau. of W. Richards, 
esq. St. David’s, Exeter. 

Feb.20. At Plymouth, aged 74, Henry 
Incledon Johns, esq. formerly a banker of 
Devonport. 

Feb. 21. At Dartmouth, aged 89, 
Mary, relict of John Drew, esq. 
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At Stoke, aged 70, Samuel Paramore, 
esq. clerk for nearly half a century in her 
Majesty’s Dockyard. 

Feb. 22. At Stonehouse, Jane, second 
dau. of the late Edward Archer, esq. of 
Trelaske, Cornwall, and wife of Capt. W. 
H. Anderson Morshead, R.N., C.B. 

At Torquay, aged 28, Eliza, relict of 
P. Louget, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Bideford, aged 69, James 
Hammett, esq. late of Bath. 

March2. At Bideford, aged 32, Sarah, 
wife of James Rooker, esq. 

March8. At Torquay, aged 56, Charles 
Williams, esq. h.p. 53rd Reg. 

March 10. At Langtree, aged 70, 
Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Bonifant, esq. 
Alscott. 

At Braddon Tor, Torquay, aged 36, the 
Right Hon. Emily dowager Viscountess 
Newark. She was the second dau. of 
Lord Hatherton, and elder sister to the 
Countess of Cavan. She was married to 
the late Lord Newark in 1832, and, having 
had no issue, was left his widow in Aug. 
last. (A memoir of his Lordship was 
given in our Magazine for October. 

March11. At Wonford House, Heavi- 
tree, Mary, wife of John Tucker, esq. 

Dorset.—Feb. 3. In Poole, aged 64, 
William Henry Steil, esq. Professor and 
Composer of Music. 

Feb.15. At Sherborne, aged 77, Eliza- 
beth-Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Boys, esq. surgeon, of Cerne 
Abbas, and sister to the late Rev. Dr. 
Boys, Rector of Stratton, Glouc. 

March 7. At Corfe Lodge, Emily- 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of J. L. Brett, esq. 

DurHam.—Feb. 11. At Durham, 
aged 50, Eliza-Ann, sister to T. C. Grain- 
ger, esq. M.P. for Durham. 

March 2. At Chopwell Lodge, aged 
78, George Savage James, esq. for twenty- 
four years deputy-surveyor of H.M’s 
Woods and Forests. 

March 9. At Willington House, aged 
74, Major-Gen. Robert William Mills. 
He was appointed Lieut. 86th Foot 1795, 
Captain 1798; to 36th Foot 1805, and 
45th 1809; brevet Major and Capt. 82nd 
Foot 1810; to 9th Foot 1813; brevet 
Lieut.-Col. 1819 ; Colonel 1837 ; Major- 
General 18 . In 1809 he acted as Bri- 
gade Major to Major-Gen. Cockburn, on 
the staff of the Eastern district, and in 
1810 to Major-Gen. Williams. He was 
placed on half-pay of the 9th Foot, 1815. 

Essex.—Feb. 14. At Abbotts Hall, 
Sturmer, aged 20, George Augustus, el- 
dest son of the Rev. J. B. Robinson, 
Vicar of Little Waldingfield, Suffolk. 

Feb. 17. At Canewdon Vicarage, aged 
46, Frances-Nelson, wife of the Rev. 
George Heath. - 
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Feb. 20. At the Views, Rickling, aged 
14 months, William-Cranmer, youngest 
child of Capt. Henry Byng, R.N. and grand- 
son of Rear-Adm. the Hon. H. D. Byng. 

Feb. 25.- Aged 85, Miss Charlotte Ray- 
ner, of Leyton. 

Feb. 28. Aged 58, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. R. P. Crane, M.A. Vicar of Hey- 
bridge and Tolleshunt Major. 

March 2. At Dedham, Jane, eldest 
child and only dau. of the Rev. Osborne 
Reynolds, Head Master of the Grammar 
School. 

GLovucesTERsH.—Jan. 23. At West- 
bury-on-Trym, Elizabeth-Ives-Ann, wife 
of Captain H. Curtis, R.A. 

Feb.5. Aged 53, John Nind, esq. of 
Dumbleton. 

Feb. 6. At Blockley, aged 86, Mrs. 
Cannon, relict of G. Cannon, esq. formerly 
of London. @ 

Feb. 12. At Cirencester, aged 61, Ed- 
ward Makon Rishton, esq. 

Feb. 15. At Clifton, Mary, relict of 
Wn. Bushell, esq. of Penpark, near Bristol. 

Feb. 26. At Clifton, aged 83, Mrs. 
Arnold, formerly resident at Warminster. 

Lately. At Arlingham, Eliza, widow 
of the Rev. John Sayer, Vicar of Arlingham. 

At Leckhampton, aged 59, Charles 
Cripps, esq. third son of the late Joseph 
Cripps, esq. of Cirencester. 

March 2. At Olveston, aged 70, John 
Player, esq. 

March 3. At Charlton King’s, aged 
62, Louisa Frances, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Clement M. Edwards, Assistant Mil. 
Secretary to the Duke of York. 

March. At Clifton, aged 77, Edward 
Harley, esq. 

March 10. At Cheltenham, Frederic 
James Ross, esq. youngest brother of the 
late Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Ross, G.C.M.G. 

Hants.—Feb. 15. Aged 61, Charlotte, 
widow of Thomas Bailey, esq. of Appleshaw. 

Feb.18. At Southsea, aged 80, Charles 
Gordon, esq. of Fyvie Castle, Aberdeensh. 

Feb. 20. At Fareham, aged 76, Comm. 
John Gaze, who retired from the appoint- 
ment of master attendant at Sheerness in 
July, 1846, and who was a master of 1797. 
He served in the Nymph, at the capture of 
the Cleopatre, in 1793; in the Indefatiga- 
ble, at the destruction of the 80-gun-ship, 
Droits de l’Homme, 1797; was master 
of the Arethusa, at the capture of the 
Spanish frigate Pomona, 1806; and was 
master of the fleet at the battle of Algiers. 
Mr. Gaze was in possession of a medal, 
with four clasps, for his gallant services. 

At Southampton, aged 75, Theodosia, 
third dau. of the late Dr. Frome, Rector 
of Cricklade and East Woodhay, and of 
the Close, Salisbury. 

At Stebbing, Winchfield, aged 19, Jane 
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Roberts, youngest dau. of G. Roberts, 
esq. of Peckham-rye, Surrey. 

Feb. 22. At Cold Harbour, near Gos- 
port, aged 61, Jane-Potts, wife of Capt. 
Richard Fagan, R.N. 

Feb. 23. At Southampton, aged 79, 
Anna Delicia, relict of the Rev. J. A. 
Towers, Vicar of Wherwell, Hants, and 
dau. of the late Joshua Iremonger, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Hurstbourne Tarrant, aged 
69, Hannah, wife of George Wedge, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Ibthorpe-house, Hurst- 
bourne Tarrant, Mary, widow of R. C. 
Mosdell, esq. 

March 5. At Bournemouth, aged 21, 
Alfred Smythe Belli, Ensign of the 29th 
Bengal N. Inf. He was found in a wood 
dead, with a gunshot wound through the 
heart, and his gun lying between his legs. 

At Rope-hill, near Lymington, Mary, 
wife of John Murray Gartshore, esq. of 
Gartshore, Dumbartonshire, and youngest 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, 
Bart. G.C.B. 

March 6. At Redbridge, near South- 
ampton, aged 89, Elizabeth, relict of Tho- 
mas Sharp, esq. of Romsey, banker. 

March 8. At Foley House, Bramshott, 
aged 44, Anne, wife of Thos. Pell Platt, esq. 

HeEREFoRDSH.—Feb.: 22. At Poole 
Cottage, aged 84, James Pendergrass, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Bollitree, near Ross, aged 
69, William Palmer, esq. 

Herts.-—-Feb. 12. At Welwyn, aged 
86, Ann, relict of Mr. John Batten, of 
Welwyn, and formerly of Clapham Com- 
mon, bookseller. 

Feb. 16. At the residence of her ne- 
phew, Edward Beldam, esq. Royston, 
Ann Rankin, eldest dau. of Robert Ran- 
kin, esq. late of New York. 

Feb. 17. At Royston, aged 88, Mr. 
Josias Johnson, formerly an eminent seed- 
merchant, of the firm of Bunyan, Johnson, 
and Nash. 

March 1. Aged 48, William Emm 
Northover, esq. of Broxbourne. 

March 8. At Payhembury, aged 71, 
Petronella, wife of John Venn, esq. 

Kent.—Feb. 13. At Woolwich, aged 
47, G. H. Weld, esq. solicitor. 

The wife of William Tonge, esq. of 
Morant’s Court, near Sevenoaks. 

Feb. 14. At Woolwich, Comm. Joseph 
Soady, R.N. who lately retired from the 
arduous duties of superintendent of the 
shipping of the Ordnance department, 
which he had held from 1830. He en- 
tered the navy in 1800, served for 19 
years on full pay, was made Lieut. 1807, 
and Commander 1822. He served at the 
defence of Cadiz, at the attack of Balti- 
more in 1814, and at the battle of Algiers. 

Feb. 16. In Hawley-sq. Margate, aged 
80, John White, esq. 
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Feb. 17. At Eltham, aged 71, Ann, 
relict of Frederick Molling, esq. and se- 
cond dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Wilgress. 

Feb. 24. At his father’s residence, in 
St. Peter’s, Thanet, aged 36, Wm. Trew, 
esq. surgeon, of Marlow, Bucks, only son 
of Thomas Trew, esq. 

Feb. 28. Aged 69, William Keats, esq. 
of Forest-hill, Sydenham. 

March 4. At Pickhurst, Hayes, aged 
76, Lady Caroline Eustatia Morland, sis- 
ter to the late Earl of Devon, the late 
Countesses of Lisburne and Mountmorris, 
the late Lady Carteret, &c. She was the 
ninth dau. of William, 2d Viscount Courte- 
nay, and was raised to the rank of an Earl’s 
daughter on her brother’s claim to the 
dignity of Earl of Devon being admitted. 
She was married in 1812 to Colonel Charles 
Morland, who died in 1828. 

March 9. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
86, Mrs. Charlotte Henshaw. 

LANCASHIRE.—Fed. 16, At Pendleton, 
aged 58, John Hargreaves, esq. 

Feb. 18. Aged 19, at Bruck Hall, 
Warrington, W. M. Skelton, esq. of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.—Feb. 12. At the 
Manor House, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, aged 
46, John Simmonds Mammatt, esq. 

LincotnsHirRE.—Fed. 9. At Boston, 
aged 30, Jane, wifeof William Garfit, jun. 
esq. 

March 7. At Boothby Graffoe, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. Peniston La Tour, 
Rector of that parish, eldest sister of Ri- 
chard Mason, esq. town clerk of Lincoln. 

Mippiesex. — Dec. 26. At Hayes, 
William Sant, esq. who was buried at Ken- 
sal-green on the Ist Jan. 

Feb.14. At Hampton, aged 86, Joanna, 
relict of John King, esq. 

At the house of her youngest brother, 
John Shedden Scrimgeour, esq. Hornsey- 
lane, Highgate, aged 64, Dorothea, second 
dau. of the late James Scrimgeour, esq. 
formerly of Foxhall, Kirkliston, N.B. 

Aged 80, William Jackson, esq. Castle 
House, Hampton. 

Feb.15. At the vicarage, Ruislip, aged 
26, Christopher, second son of the Rev. 
C. Packe. 

Feb. 22. At Kynaston Lodge, Harrow 
Weald, William Philip Daykin, esq. He 
was a magistrate for Devon, and for many 
years acted in his magisterial capacity at 
East Stonehouse. 

Feb. 24. At Forty-hill, Enfield, aged 
77, Elizabeth, widow of Tho. Dobson, esq. 

At Enfield, aged 26, George Augustus 
Hatchett, esq. 

March 3. At Twickenham, aged 88, 
Wm. Roberts, esq. formerly of Bampton. 

March 6. At Edmonton, aged 76, Mar- 
garet widow of the Rev. John Tate, M.A. 
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Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and 
Vicar of Edmonton. 

March 9. At Highgate, aged 65, John 
Llewellin, esq. : 

March 11. At Tottenham, aged 90, 
William Bear, esq. 

March 12. At Bruce-grove, Totten- 
ham, aged 89, Andrew Dickeson, esq. 

Norroix.—Feb. 17. At East Dere- 
ham, aged 55, Colvile Browne, csq. 

Feb. 22. At Lynn, aged 65, Charles 
Burcham, esq. 

March 9. At Norwich, James Cudden, 
esq. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Feb. 11. Aged 
77, Cassandra, relict of Richard Howes, 
esq. late of Northampton. 

‘eb. 14. At Kettering, aged 59, George 
Wallis, gent. 

Feb. 18. Aged 82, John Horwood, esq. 
of Steam Park, near Brackley. 

March 2. At Delapré Abbey, aged 43, 
Mary-Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late 
William Maxwell, esq. of Carriden, and 
niece of Edward Bouverie, esq. 

March 8. Aged 65, Jemima, wife of 
C. Brickwell, esq. of Oevrthorpe Lodge. 

Nor?1HUMBERLAND.—Lately. At New- 
castle, Comm. William Gowdy (1850), a 
master of 1815, retired in August last, on 
the 12s. 6d. list of 1846. 

March 9. At Tynemouth, aged 91, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Williamson, esq. 
captain and adjutant of the late Roxburgh 
Fencibles, and mother of Capt. William- 
son, Royal Marines. 

Oxrorp.—Feb. 22. Aged 40, Caleb 
Clarke, M.D. of Banbury. 

March 4. At Oxford, aged 33, Isabella, 
wife of E. Bevers, esq. 

March 11. At Baldon House, aged 22, 
Anne, dau. of Guy Thomson, esq. banker, 
of Oxford. 

Satorp.—Fed. 13. At Albrighton, at 
an advanced age, Miss Harriet Wheeler, 
niece of the late Samuel Harwood esq., 
M.D. of Crickheath Hall. 

Somerset.—Feb. 17. At Cadbury 
House, Caroline- Wentworth, second dau. 
of the late Rev. William Provis Wickham, 
of Charlton House. 

Feb. 18. At Stratton, aged 55, Agnes, 
wife of the Rev. Jas. Hardy, Rector. 

At Bath, aged 58, Charlotte, wife of Sir 
George Larpent, Bart. She was the third 
dau. of Wm. Cracroft, esq. and was mar- 
ried in 1813. 

Feb. 23. At Bath, Lydia, widow of Sir 
Alexander Seton, Bart. of Abercorn, N.B. 
She was the seventh dau. of Sir Charles 
Wm. Blunt, Bart. by Elizabeth, only dau. 
of Richard Peers, esq. alderman of Lon- 
don, and sister and heir of Sir Richard 
Peers, Bart. 

At Selworthy, aged 6, Charles Archer, 
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only son of the Rev. Archer Thompson, 
Rector of Hotham, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 24. At Bathford, aged 72, John 
Briscoe, esq.; and on the 28th, aged 63, 
Ann, his wife. 

Feb. 26. At Hinton St. George, aged 
56, H. B. Guy, esq. 

March 5. At Bath, aged 75, John 
Bridges, esq. formerly of Wells. 

March 10. At Rowley Farm, Butleigh 
Wootton, Daniel Bartlett, esq. 

At Burnham, Frances, widow of Mr. 
Joseph Cox, of Taunton, and second dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Hayman, formerly 
Rector of Lencombe. 

March 11. At Bath, Anna-Maria, only 
dau. of Herman Storme May, M.D. 

At Ditcheat-house, aged 79, Hill Dawe, 
esq. eldest son of the late Hill Dawe, 


esq. 

I 10. At the Castle- 
house, near Stafford, aged 42, Horace 
William Meteyard, esq. LL.B. (1833), 
formerly of Gonville and Caius college, 
Cambridge, Barrister-at-law (1833), of the 
Middle Temple. 

SurroLk.—Feb. 4. At Chippenham- 
hall, Fressingfield, aged 67, Hannah, relict 
of Richard Rope, gent. formerly of Ub- 
beston-hall. 

Feb.17. At Hopton Hall, near Lowes- 
toff, Col. Henry Cock, C.B. of the Ben- 
gal Army. 

Feb. 24. At Ipswich, aged 42, Benja- 
min Robert Heath, esq. formerly a Cap- 
tain in the East Suffolk Militia. He was 
the only son of the Rev. Benjamin George 
Heath, Rector of Creeting All Saints and 
Creeting St. Olave, and Vicar of Chattis- 
ham, who died in 1829; and grandson of 
George Heath, D.D. Head Master of Eton, 
who died in 1822. Mr. Heath married 
Miss Cotman, of Whitton, near Ipswich, 
and has left issue. 

Lately. At Little Glemham, aged 89, 
Thomas Coggeshall, gent. 

Surrey.—Feb. 15. Atthe Mount, Nor- 
wood, aged 50, Elizabeth-Julia, wife of 
David Tyrie, esq. 

Feb. 16. At Mitcham, aged 80, James 
Moore, esq. 
Feb. 20. 
Moore, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Richmond Hill, aged 52, 
Edward Lloyd G. Wardle, esq. 

At Wimbledon, at an advanced age, 
Frances - Lucy, eldest dau. of Robert 
Wright, esq. formerly of that place. 

March 9. At Guildford, aged 93, 
Thomas Charrott, esq. 

Sussex.—Feb. 9. At Hastings, aged 
64, William Salter, esq. late of Chalton- 
st. Euston-sq. 

Feb, 12. At Brighton, aged 75, Mat- 
thew Ayers Whichelo, esq. 


At Epsom, aged 77, William 
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Feb. 17. Aged 58, Henry Faithfull, esq. 
sen. of Brighton. 

Feb. 22. At Brighton, aged 85, James 
Bacon, esq. : 

Feb. 24. At Brighton, aged 79, George 
Basevi, esq. for many years a magistrate 
and deputy lieutenant of the county of 
Sussex. He was father of the late emi- 
nent architect, accidentally killed at Ely 
cathedral; and uncle to Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, esq. M.P. for Bucks. 

Feb. 26. At Slindon, Frances-Mary, 
wife of Herbert Sawyer, esq. 

March 2. At Brighton, aged 74, Ed- 
mund Burke Smith, esq. formerly of 
Bristol, but for many years a resident at 
Southampton. 

March3. At Hastings, Anna, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Joseph Phillimore, 
Vicar of Orton-on-the-Hill, Leic. 

March6. At Lewes, aged 55, John 
Webb Woollgar, esq. F.R.A.S. a magis- 
trate of the county. 

March 9. At Hastings, Harriet-Jesse, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. R. Tillard, 
Rector of Bluntisham, Hunts. and wife 
of the Rev. C. D. Bell, Curate of St. 
Mary’s, Hastings. 

March 12. At Pulborough, aged 81, 
the wife of the Rev. John Austin, Rector. 

Warwick.—Feb. 12. At Leamington, 
aged 85, Caroline, relict of Rev. William 
Philpot, Rector of Everdon. 

Feb. 27. At Leamington, Jane, relict 
of Lieut.-Col. Pocklington, late of Carlton 
House, Notts. 

March 9. At Bubbenhall, aged 49, 
Joseph Williamson, esq. youngest son of 
the late John Williamson, esq. of Jordan 
Well, Coventry, who served the office of 
mayor in 1793, 94, 95, and was an 
efficient magistrate of that city and county 
for 23 years. Mr. Joseph Williamson 
married in 1828 Hannah, only dau. of 
William Umbers, esq. of Weston Hall, 
but died without issue. He was sheriff of 
Coventry in 1830. 

WESTMERLAND.—Feb. 18. At Cas- 
terton-hall, aged 86, William Wilson Ca- 
rus Wilson, esq. formerly M.P. for Cock- 
ermouth, for which he was elected ona 
vacancy in 1821, re-chosen in 1826, and 
resigned in Feb. 1827. He was for a short 
time Vice Lieutenant of the county during 
the absence of the late Earl of Lonsdale. 
He had presided at a meeting at Kendal, 
to petition Parliament against papal ag- 
gression: on his return home was taken 
seriously ill, and died in a few days. 

Feb.24. At Hill-top, Ambleside, Jane, 
third dau. of the late Vincent Dowling, 
esq. of Kentish town. 

WILTsHIRE.—Feb.20, Aged 50, George, 
youngest son of the late William Boucher, 
esq. and formerly of the Close, Salisbury. 
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Feb. 22. At Winterbourne Earl’s, aged 
37, Thomas Blake, esq. 

Feb. 24. At Leigh-house, the wife of 
the Rev. J. C. Bradney, Rector of Greet, 
co. Salop, and dau. of the late Rev. J. 
Preston, of Flosby-hall, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 26. At Market Lavington, aged 
70, Thomas Fowle, esq. 

Feb. 28. Aged 82, W. D. Blandford, 
esq. of Swallowclift. 

March 1. At Lockeridge-house, aged 
69, Mary, relict of Thomas Merriman, 
esq. of Marlborough. 

March 10. At Salisbury, Mrs. W. 
Finch, relict of Dr. Finch, of Belle-vue 
House, and Laverstock Asylum, Salisbury. 

Worcestersu.—Feb.9. At Broomy- 
hill, aged 94, Elizabeth, relict of T. Ben- 
nett, esq. of the New Mills, and sister of 
late Francis Rufford, esq. of Stourbridge. 

Feb. 25. At Pull-court, Charles-Henry, 
infant child of W. Dowdeswell, esq. 

YorxsuHire.—Feb. 13. Aged 25, Har- 
riet-Mary-Anne-Clough, elder dau. of Ed- 
ward Clough Taylor, esq. of Kirkham 
Abbey. 

Feb. 15. At Kirby-hill, Margaret, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Allanson. 

Feb.17. At York, aged 79, William 
Travis, of Scarborough, M.D. 

Feb. 18. At Scorton, near Richmond, 
Christopher Pybus, esq. M.D. 

Aged 76, Mrs. Benjamin Procter Deal- 
try, relict of Benjamin Dealtry, esq. of 
Lofthouse-hall, Yorkshire, Great Grans- 
den House, Cambridgeshire, and Upton, 
Lincolnshire. She was Catharine, dau. 
and heiress of Ralph Hanson, esq. by 
Martha, dau. and coh. of Metcalfe Proc- 
ter, esq. ; was married in 1799, and left 
a widow in 1846. The estates devolve on 
her two daughters, who are unmarried. 

Feb. 21. At Boroughbridge, aged 85, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Leonard Sedg- 
wick, Vicar of Brafferton. 

Feb. 22. Aged 62, James Rebson, esq. 
of Crake Hall. 

Feb. 26. At Leeds, aged 75, Charlotte, 
relict of E. Baines, esq. M.P. for that bo- 
rough. 

Feb. 27. At the Grove, Richmond, 
aged 44, Peter Constable Maxwell, esq. 
third son of the late Marmaduke Maxwell, 
esq. of Everingham-park. 

March 6. At Wakefield, aged 77, Mar- 
garet, widow of John Pemberton Hey- 
wood, esq. 

March 8. At Green Royde, near Ha- 
lifax, the residence of his mother-in-law, 
aged 37, James Inglis, esq. M.D. 

Wates.— Feb. 16. At Tanygraig, 
Redwharf, in the co. of Anglesey, aged 65, 
Thomas Williams, esq. 

Feb. 17. At Penally, near Tenby, aged 
75, Mary, relict of Richard Robson, esq. 
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of Doncaster, and sister of the late S. W. 
Nicoll, esq. of Fulford, and late Recorder 
of York. 

In Welsh Pool, aged 74, Edw. Pugh, esq. 

Feb. 22. At John’s-town, near Car. 
marthen, aged 71, Jacobina-Christiana, 
relict of Lieut. Montgomerie, 103rd Foot. 

Feb. 25. At Holyhead, from a wound 
received during a blast of powder (though 
half a mile from the spot when the ex- 
plosion took place), Capt. Hutchinson, 
R. Eng. superintendent of the new har- 
bour works. He has left a widow (who 
was standing near him at his death) and 
two children. 

March 3. At Neath, aged 74, Jane, 
widow of James Coke, esq. 

March 5. At Swansea, aged 37, Alfred 
Andrews, esq. late Capt. 21st Fusiliers. 

ScoTtLanp.—Feb. 2. At Hospitalfield, 
Forfarshire, Mrs. Fraser, of Hawkesbury 
Hall, Warwickshire, widow of John Fra- 
ser, esq. of Hospitalfield, and sister and 
heir to Francis Parrot, esq. of Hawkes- 
bury. She had an only dau. who was 
married at Coventry to Capt. Baker, 14th 
Light Dragoons. 

Feb. 11. At Leith, aged 92, Mr. George 
Thompson. His collection of Scotish 
songs, for which many of Burns’ finest 
pieces were originally written, has been 
before the public for more than half a 
century, and his letters to the poet are 
incorporated with those of Burns, 

Feb. 18. At Leith Links, aged 94, 
George Thomson, esq. late principal clerk 
to the Hon. Board of Trustees, Edinburgh. 

In Balearry, Kirkcudbrightshire, aged 
58, Janet, widow of James Gordon, esq. 
Chief Judge of the Consistorial Court of 
Scotland. 

Feb. 19. At Annfield, near Stirling, 
Thomas Colville, esq. of that place. 

Feb. 24. At Edinburgh, Jane-Makgill, 
wife of R. Haldane, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Edinburgh, aged 61, Archi- 
bald Leslie, esq. of Balnageith. 

Feb.27. In Edinburgh, Madeline Ers- 
kine, widow of the Right Rev. James 
Walker, D.D. Bishop and Primus of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. 

March 2. At Edinburgh, James Ha- 
milton, late of Ninewar, esq. 

March 6. At Balliveolaw, Argyleshire, 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick MacDougall, late of 
48th Regt., third son of the late Patrick 
MacDougall, Esq. of Danollie Castle, Ar- 
gyleshire. 

IrELAND.—Fed. 10. At the barracks, 
Cahir, Alice, wife of Capt. W. B. Frizell. 

Feb. 28. At Loughgall, John Hardy, 
esq. J.P. 

Lately. At Dublin, at a very advanced 
age, Elizabeth, relict of Robert Compton 
Bolton, of Brazille, co. Dublin, esq. and 
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eldest dau. of the Hon. James Massy Daw- 
son, formerly of Ballinacoutry, Tipperary. 

March 3. At Dublin, Broderick Trench 
Armstrong, esq. 

March 4. At Belfast, Mary Pierrepont, 
wife of Capt. Edward Holland, R.N. and 
eldest dau. of Capt, Robert Warren. 

Jersrey.— Lately. At St. Helier’s, 
Tomyns Scott Dickins, esq. LL.B. (1793); 
formerly of Trinity hall, Cambridge ; one 
of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the West Riding of the county of York. 

March 2. At Jersey, aged 76, Thomas 
Gibson Brewer, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
barrister-at-law. He was called to the 
bar Feb. 8, 1814. 

East InprEs.—Dec. 7. Capt. F. Mar- 
tin, of the pension establishment at Agra. 

Dec. 8. At Mooltan, Capt. H. R. Nut- 
hall, 23rd Madras N. Inf. second in com- 
mand of 4th Punjaub Cavalry. 

Dec. 9. At Madras, Superintending 
Surgeon B. Williams, F.R.C.S. 

Dec. 14. At Bellary, Lieut. A. J. Cat- 
tley, Ist Madras Fusiliers. 

Jan. 9. At Nibow, in consequence of a 
fall from his horse, Capt. Howard, 33rd 
Nat. Inf. son of Isaac Howard, esq. of 
Girton, Linc., and nephew of the Rev. J. 
G. Howard, Rector of Stanton-by-Dale. 

Jan. 16. At Belgaum, Lieut. Leonard 
Turquand, 2nd European Bombay Light 
Inf. youngest son of the late William Tur- 
quand, esq. of Norwood, Surrey. 

Jan. 21. At Bombay, aged 21, Edmund 
Helbert Ellis, Bombay N. I. and youngest 
son of F. H. Ellis, esq. of Keppel-street. 

Lately. Mr. Hunter, late of the 24th 
Nat. Inf. assassinated in the neighbour- 
hood of Benares. 

West Inp1es.—Jan. 22. At Barbados, 
of fever, Capt. James Hunter Blair Birch, 
66th Regt. youngest son of Lieut.-General 
Birch, C.B. 

Axsroap.— Dec. 21, At Hongkong, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles H. Nevett, R.A. who 
left England in Sept. to take the command 
of the Royal Artillery at Hongkong. He 
served in Canada from 1812 to the end of 
the war, was promoted to First Lieut. 
1813, Captain 1841, brevet Major 1846, 
and Lieut.-Col. 1848. 

Jan.6. At Nancy, his birthplace, 
Doctor Leuret, physician of Bicétre, well 
known by his profound works on mental 
derangement and the anatomy of the brain. 

Jan. 10. At New York, on his way to 
Cuba, aged 25, James Preble Wormeley, 
esq. only son of Rear-Adm. Ralph Ran- 
dolph Wormeley. 

Jan. 12. At Leyden, aged 26, Agatha- 
Clotilda, wife of the Rev. Christian 
Krabbe, and youngest dau. of the late 
Baron Collotz d’Escury, of Cape Town. 

Jan. 16. At Honfleur, aged 39, Char- 
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lotte-Eliza, wife of Comm. Luke Henry 
Wray, R.N. and eldest dau. of Capt. Ed- 
ward Bant, R.N. 

Jan.19. At Brussels, aged 65, Sarah 
Rebecca, the wife of Philip Ibbetson 
Fenton, esq. 

At Gagee, Nubia, aged 48, while re- 
turning from an expedition to the junction 
of the Blue and White Nile, Mr. Andrew 
Melly, the entomologist, of the firm of 
Melly, Romilly, and Co. at Liverpool. 

Jan. 20. At Montreal, Canada, aged 
96, William Maitland, esq. formerly of 
Exeter. 

At Mayville, Chataque county, aged 67, 
Mr. Donald M‘Kenzie. He was a native 
of Scotland ; at the age of 17 he went to 
Canada and joined the North-west Com- 
pany, and continued eight years with them. 
In 1809 he became one of the partners 
with the late John Jacob Astor, of New 
York, in establishing the fur trade west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Washington 
Irving narrates a few of Mr. M‘Kenzie’s 
adventures on the frontiers. In March, 
1821, Mr. M‘Kenzie joined the Hudson 
Bay Company, and was immediately ap- 
pointed one of the council and chief factor. 
In Aug. 1825, he was married, and shortly 
afterwards was appointed governor. At 
this time he resided at Fort Garry, Red 
River Settlement, where he amassed a 
large fortune. In 1833 he went to May- 
ville, where the residue of his life was 
spent. 

Near Marseilles, aged 79, Lady Lucy 
Anne Foley, of Abermarlais Park, Car- 
marthenshire, widow of Adm. Sir Thos. 
Foley, G.C.B. She was the youngest 
dau. and the last surviving of the eighteen 
children of James first Duke of Leinster, 
by Lady Amelia-Mary Lennox, dau. of 
Charles second Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox: was married in 1802, and left a 
widow in 1833, 

Jan. 24. At Bruges, Captain Edwin 
Thrackston, R.N. He was at the taking 
of Truxillo, Demerara, Berbice, and Mar- 
tinique, and served under Lord Nelson, at 
the battle of Copenhagen, in 1801, in the 
Monarch, which vessel suffered severely, 
and also with Sir R. Strachan, in 1802. 

Lately. At Amsterdam, aged 72, M. 
Kock Kock, the celebrated Dutch marine 
painter. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 65, Peter 
Burrowes, esq. for many years Chief Clerk 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Ireland. 

Jan. 26. At Kingston, Canada West, 
George Mark Glasgow, late Capt. R. Art. 

Jan.31. At Jersey, United States, 
Eleanor-Elizabeth, wife of James Walter, 
esq. late of Liverpool. 

Lately. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Hon. William Menzies, first puisne 
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justice of the colony. Mr. Menzies was 
an early, attached, and esteemed friend of 
Professor Wilson, and Mr. John Gibson 
Lockhart. 

Feb. 3. At Brussels, Caroline-Emma, 
wife of James Hutton, esq. second dau. of 
G. H. Marsack, esq. of Barnstaple. 

At Toronto, Canada West, Tannatt 
Houstoun Thompson, esq. Deputy Com- 
missary Gen. 

Feb. 4. At Boulogne, aged 77, George 
Robert Eyres, esq. many years an active 
Magistrate for the county of Norfolk. 

Feb.7. At Fano, Italy, in the house 
of her daughter the Countess Gabrielli, 
Xaveria Wiseman, mother of Cardinal 
Wiseman. 

At Pau, Catherine, wife of Francis John 
Lambert, esq. and dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Wheatley, of Lesurley House, Kent. 

Feb. 10. At Kingston, Canada West, 
Rebecca-Harriot, wife of the Rev. John 
Gray, and dau. of the late John Fraser, 
esq. of Farraline, advocate. 

Feb. 12. At Rome, Minto, youngest 
son of Martin T. Smith, esq. M.P. 

Feb. 13. At Paris, aged 33, William 
Carter, esq. of the Middle Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law, second son of Mr. Carter, so- 
licitor, Spalding. 
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Feb. 14. At Brussels, Louisa-Mary, 
wife of the Rev. A..R. Kenney, Rector of 
Bourton, Warw. 

Feb. 16. At Paris, the Hon. Mary- 
Grey, wife of W. R. Wills Sandford, esq. 
of Castlerea, Ireland, and of Suffolk Lawn 
House, Cheltenham. She was the elder 
dau. of the Rev. William Sandford by 
Jane, 2d dau, of the Right Hon. Silver 
Oliver, of Castle Oliver. Her only bro- 
ther Henry second Lord Mount Sandford 
was accidentally killed at Windsor in 
1828 ; and she was raised to the rank of a 
Baron’s daughter in 1841. Her only 
sister is the wife of the Hon. and Very 
Rev. H. Pakenham, Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

Feb. 17. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
aged 35, Caroline, wife of the Rev. Owen 
Glenie, Colonial Chaplain, Ceylon. 

Feb. 18. At Boulogne, aged 69, the 
Hon. Harriett Maynard, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. H. Maynard, formerly Vicar of 
Thaxted, and sister to the Viscount May- 
nard. 

Feb. 22. At Rotterdam, aged 27, Ro- 
bert third son of James Laming, esq. of 
Maida-hill West. 

Feb. 28. At Dinan, Charlotte-Eliza- 
beth, wife of Henry Woolley, esq. and 
dau. of the late Jos. Seymour Biscoe, esq. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered 3 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


Under 15 to) 60and Agenot Total. 


Males. | Females.| § 








15. | 60. | upwards. specified. eo 
Feb. 22./ 501| 413| 299  — (1213) 607 | 606 | 1567 
Mar. 1./| 503 | 383) 258 4 1148 580 568 1591 
- 8./| 570| 374 | 302 1 1247 582 665 1580 
o We 593 | 442 365 1 1401 684 717 1533 
» 22.{| 566 456) 390 _ 1412 669 743 1580 
| | 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Mar. 15. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

8. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d, 8. d. 

37. 3 22 10 16 3 23 11 25 6 26 4 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Mar. 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 4s. to 3/. 14s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 10s. to 61. Os. 








‘PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Manz. 24. 
Hay, 22. 15s. to 4/. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 0s. to 1. 6s.—Clover, 32. 5s. to 41. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Mar. 24. 


| SOE sscossccas 40. toda. 2. 
ET eee 3s. 4d. to4s. 8d. 
WOR easrcicesaccestte BL tote. Of 
Pork scossasenastes OL, tote: 108 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Mar. 24, 
3750 Calves 270 
SheepandLambs 19,820 Pigs 300 


COAL MARKET, Mar. 24. 


Walls Ends, &c. 12s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 0d. 


Other sorts, 11s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 
Yellow Russia, 39s. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From February 26, to March 25, 1851, both inclusive. 

































































nheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
S . we 2 tb). . 
@2)¢ 82 2 sd8il2 82) § 
S53 52 3 | Weather. |PSSE/ 5 S5) 3 | Weather. 
eal“ 3%) & | | Flom!“ |) 9 
° ° | ° iin. pts.| ‘Mar. ° ° | © jin. pts, 
40 | 43 | 34 30, 24 | fair, cloudy | 12 | 40 | 43 | 41 |29, 61 | constant rain 
36 | 44 | 37 |, 32 | snow, rain 13 | 41 | 47 | 41 | , 76 | cdy.fr.slht.rn. 
37 | 44 | 30 * 92 | ifr. edy. snow | 14 | 43 51 | 44, 78 | fr.cdy. do.do. 
37 | 41 | 35 | 18 \|do. rain, fair/| 15 | 37 | 40 | 42 | , 69 | rn. sleet, fair 
35 | 41 | 35) , 36 |/snow, fair || 16 | 37} 40 | 40| , 86) fair 
36 | 4440; ,15 ‘cloudy, fair i 17 | 40 | 44 | 40 |, 56 | cldy. hvy. mn. 
40| 50 44 , 03 ido. do. snow || 18 | 40 | 52 | 42 , 77 | do. do. do. fr. 
44 | 47 39 29, 76 |hvy. rn.cldy.| 19 | 47 | 50 | 50 |, 62 | fr.cdy.hy. rn. 
38/44 39) 88 fair, cloudy | | 20 | 52} 56 | 45 | ; 36 |\do. do.do. do. 
38} 42 41) , 95 ldo. do. 21 | 50 | 54) 45 |, 26 |do. do. rain 
39 | 44 40, 83 ||do. do. 22 | 46 | 50 | 45 28, 92 | constant rain 
41 | 46 41 | » 75 |\do. do. sleet || 23 | 46 | 50 | 46 (29, 14 |do. do. 
39 | 44 | 37) , 76 |\cloudy, rain || 24 | 48 | 51 | 44 | , 57 | cloudy, rain 
40 | 47 | 38} ; 93 | fair, cloudy || 25 | 49| 54| 49 | ; 71 |ldo. do. 
i ' } 
| | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
3 4 e eae 3 -syi8 a 
(8% 88/8 .Sa8eaci.:| = 
32 33 84.8 ee eatae 3 Ex. Bills, 
S)uieeBlsels Set7assigs & £1000. 
'29® (| 06 | BR ESE OND s 
6/8 | em | eo | ZOten | 3 
Baio 9 | | 8 
262153 97 96} | 983 73 ————262 5054pm. 46 50pm. 
27215 97 | 96} | 98% 7% ————264 5155pm. 46 50 pm. 
28'\—— 97 | 96} | 08 7% ———— 262 5055 pm. 49 47 pm. 
1— 973) 964 99 ——————265 545lpm. 50pm. 
3—_| 974 | 964 | 99 7% ————264 5450pm. 47 pm. 
412153, 973 | 964 | 99 | 73 ————26435651pm. 51 pm. 
52155, 972 | 963 | 993 73 ER tee 52pm. 51 pm. 
6.214% 974 | 96% | 983 ba 963 —— 57 52pm. 49 52 pm. 
7 973. | 96g | 99} 7% |_| 53 pm. 52 49 pm. 
8i—— 972 | 963 | 994 73 —— ne \52 + po 49 52pm. 
10.2153 973 | 964 | 994 73 |——|——56 57 pm. 50 53 pm. 
11215 | 973 | 968 | 994 73 58 54pm. 51 54 pm. 
12215} 973 | 96g | 998 —-———_——55 59 pm. 52 55 pm. 
13, | 968 —-——\_____—_| 60 pm. 55 56 pm. 
14———__—_ 96 —— —— —— 1073 —-'5861 pm. 53 56 pm. 
DB lan! 96 § [ala —|—| 6B pm. | 56 pm. 
17\——|—-| 964. |——|__|__|__|__| 64 pm. | 53 56 pm. 
18\——-—____ 96}. |_—___ —_— ——-— 59 62pm. 53 56 pm. 
oe 
20|\_—|__-| 96}. |—_—- ——_—_-____—61 57 pm. 56 52 pm. 
21—————-|_ 963. |» ——_—_ —— ——58 62 pm. 52 55 pm. 
$3\—-|___-| 963 | —-| | __|_|__58 62 pm.| 52 55 pm. 
24————._ 96} | — —— —- 6057 pm. 5255 pm. 
25————— 96g || __ —_ ——5857 pm. 51 54 pm. 
26)\——|-——| 965, |——| —— | |__| 61 pm. | 51 54 pm. 
27 96} |_-__—---61 57 pm. 5350 pm. 





ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
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Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 








